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"^OR  your  vacation  this  summer  make  it  a  point  to 
explore  a  different  America — those  sections  which  are 
quite  unlike  your  usual  conception  of  this  land  which 
you  may  have  secured  by  driving  along  the  fast  crowded 
highways,  all  lined  with  signboards  and  gasoline  stations. 
The  trick  is  to  pick  out  the  scenic  highways  and  thus 
double  your  sightseeing. 

First  of  all,  in  New  England,  you've  no  doubt  been  told 
that  the  principal  scenic  route  is  through  Franconia  Notch. 
A  notch  is  what  New  Yorkers  know  as  a  glen,  chasm,  or 
clove,  what  Pennsylvanians  call  a  gap,  and  westerners  a 
canyon.  When  you  see  a  spectacular  canyon,  tall  with 
steep  walls,  you  see  something  as  thrilling  as  anything 
Nature  can  show  you. 

In  Franconia  Notch  (US  Highway  3,  between  North 
Woodstock,  N.H.  and  Twin  Mountain),  you  pass  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountains,  a  giant  stone  face  about  which  you 
heard  in  grammar  school — it's  so  well  known.  In  this  notch 
you  also  stop  to  inspect  The  Flume,  a  gorge  within  a  gorge, 
narrow  and  perpendicular.  Along  the  road,  you  pass  giant 
potholes,  great  pits  rubbed  out  of  a  granite  base  by  boulders 
during  the  glacial  era.  To  the  east  of  Franconia  Notch, 
you  drive  through  Crawford  Notch,  perhaps  an  anti-climax 
after  Franconia,  yet  one  of  the  showplaces  of  New  England. 

Hardly  of  lesser  fame  than  these  roads  is  the  Mohawk 
Trail  in  Massachusetts  (State  Highway  2).  Just  east  of 
North  Adams,  an  easy  grade  winds  higher  and  higher  to 
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cross  a  ridge  of  the  Berkshires;  at  points  where  there  are 
broad  vistas,  observation  platforms  have  been  erected.  For 
additional  panoramas,  also  drive  to  the  southeast  of  North 
Adams  via  a  narrow  mountain  road  to  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Grey  lock,  3500  feet  above  the  sea,  the  highest  mountain  in 
Massachusetts.  At  the  peak,  you  can  climb  still  farther  to 
the  top  of  a  100-foot  tower,  from  which  point  far  flowing 
views  of  five  states  spread  out  before  you.  Unlike  most 
other  summit  roads  in  New  England,  the  road  to  Mt.  Grey- 
lock  is  free  of  toll. 

There's  still  more  captivating  country  to  be  visited  in 
New  England  after  you've  toured  the  mountains.  North 
of  Portland,  US  Highway  1  and  the  many  side  roads 
leading  onto  peninsulas  jutting  into  the  ocean  bring  you  to 
the  famous  Maine  coast,  and  your  auto  passes  through 
down-east  fishing  villages,  all  of  them  more  or  less  taken 
over  during  the  summer  by  artists. 

Leaving  New  England  on  the  west,  you  enter  New 
York  State.  Its  world-wide  fame  is  usually  derived  from 
New  York  City  and  Niagara,  yet  its  mountain  and  canyon 
drives  are  among  the  most  scenically  absorbing  on  the  con- 
tinent. Were  New  York  transplanted  to  another  continent 
and  an  independent  republic,  visitors  from  America  would 
seek  out  its  delightful  rural  sections  and  mountain  roads 
just  as  they  in  better  days  sought  out  the  gentle  hills  and 
deep  gorges  of,  say,  France.  Indeed,  Kaaterskill  Clove  in 
the  Catskills  (State  Highway  23 A,  between  Palenville  and 
Haines  Falls)  has  been  known  in  Europe  for  years  as  one 
of  the  matchless  gorges  of  America,  but  few  New  Yorkers, 
let  alone  visitors  from  other  states,  have  heard  of  it. 

Nor  for  that  matter  can  you  find  many  other  parts  of 
America  more  quietly  beautiful  than  the  roads  leading 
along  the  shores  of  deep  blue  Lake  George  and  up  the  slope 
of  Tongue  Mountain,  thence  west  through  Keene  Valley 
and  northeast  again  to  Ausable.    That  tour  is  a  short  side- 
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trip  on  any  journey  between  Montreal  and  New  York,  so 
pleasant  that  you  wonder  why  New  York  State  has  never 
had  its  proper  share  of  fame  for  its  unparalleled  mountains. 

Another  road  in  New  York,  which  is  more  striking  than 
many  of  the  major  roads  in  the  west  is  State  Highway  17 
across  the  Appalachians. 

When  you  cross  the  Appalachians  from  east  to  west, 
however,  almost  any  road  is  scenic.  Some  of  the  best 
known  for  their  mountain  views  are  US  Highways  6,  40, 
and  50.  Of  the  roads  running  from  north  to  south  through 
the  Appalachians,  the  back  country  highways  are  generally 
of  greater  charm  than  the  main  highways  which  follow  the 
valleys.  You'll  find  US  Highway  220  of  considerable  spec- 
tacular interest.  A  short  strip  of  US  Highway  19,  south 
of  Bryson  City,  N.C.,  is  also  spectacular  as  it  runs  through 
one  of  the  deep  canyons  of  the  eastern  mountains,  Nanta- 
hala  Gorge.  You'll  probably  want  to  drive  through  it  when- 
ever you're  in  the  vicinity  of  Great  Smoky  National  Park. 
If  you  approach  this  park  from  the  southeast,  you'll  find 
US  Highway  64  in  North  Carolina  a  road  lined  with  water- 
falls; if  you  come  from  Chicago,  the  scenically  foremost 
route  is  via  Cumberland  Gap  in  Kentucky.  Or  when  it  is 
finished  in  relatively  few  months,  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
between  Shenandoah  and  Great  Smoky  Parks  will  be  un- 
equalled east  of  the  Rockies  as  it  will  follow  the  crest  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Parts  have  already  been  com- 
pleted. 

In  the  South,  the  unsurpassed  scenic  highway  is  the  over- 
seas route  to  Key  West.  Driving  along  that  road  above  the 
water  is  almost  like  taking  a  boat  trip,  a  most  striking  illu- 
sion as  you  pass  dozens  of  tankers  riding  high  and  bound 
for  Tampico  or  Houston. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  Old  Spanish  Trail  (US  High- 
way 90)  as  it  runs  down  to  the  Gulf.  It  is  a  road  of  much 
appeal  with  live  oaks,  magnolias,  and  giant  palms. 
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Leaving  the  East  and  the  South,  you  naturally  find  the 
middle  west  a  region  of  great  prairies,  a  land  of  rich  fertile 
farms  or  rolling  plains.  While  the  scenic  roads  are  natu- 
rally few,  you  will  find  it  worth  while  to  follow  the  bluffs 
above  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  In  Minnesota,  local 
chambers  of  commerce  boast  that  here  the  Mississippi  valley 
resembles  the  Rhine.  The  superlative  drive  in  the  middle 
west  is  US  Highway  61  from  Duluth  to  Fort  William,  as 
it  goes  high  above  Lake  Superior. 

In  the  West,  most  of  the  through  roads  follow  the  plains 
wherever  possible.  Hence  the  routes  across  the  western 
states  are  faster  than  most  easterners  expect.  Indeed,  if 
you  go  via  US  Highways  30,  66,  70,  and  80,  you  won't 
get  into  the  mountains  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two.  Even 
the  northern  roads,  US  Highways  2  and  10,  cross  few 
mountains  (although  the  majestic  Going-to-the-Sun  High- 
way in  Glacier  National  Park  can  almost  be  thought  of  as 
an  alternate  routing  for  US  Highway  2).  If  speed  is  your 
only  interest,  take  the  Lincoln  Highway  or  the  southern 
routes  through  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  But  if  you  want 
mountains  and  peerless  views,  cross  the  Continental  Divide 
in  Colorado  via  US  Highway  40  or  50.  The  latter  is  espe- 
cially noteworthy  for  the  world's  highest  suspension  bridge 
which  crosses  over  the  narrow  2000- foot  deep  Royal  Gorge 
of  the  Arkansas  River,  one  of  the  famous  tourist  meccas 
in  America.  Or  US  Highway  16  might  interest  you  if 
your  brakes  are  reliable  and  you  don't  fear  the  worst 
through  road  in  the  country.  In  Wyoming,  US  Highway 
16  climbs  down  from  the  passes  of  the  wild  Big  Horn 
Mountains  to  the  plains  through  mammoth  crimson-bright 
Ten  Sleep  Canyon,  as  noble  a  gorge  as  anything  an  east- 
erner ever  envisioned.  When  the  highway  is  in  less  dis- 
graceful condition,  Ten  Sleep  Canyon  will  come  into  its 
right  as  one  of  the  great  showplaces  of  the  country. 

From  Salt  Lake  City  to  Los  Angeles,  a  parallel  some- 
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what  longer  route  than  the  Lincoln  Highway  is  US  High- 
way 89,  withal  a  most  tempting  highway  to  take.  In  Ari- 
zona, bridges  carry  it  over  two  lesser  canyons  of  the  rivers 
which  produce  the  Grand  Canyon.  It  runs  along  the  rim 
of  the  Painted  Desert  and  offers  access  to  Indian  villages, 
a  dinosaur  canyon,  cliff  ruins,  an  extinct,  red-hued  volcano, 
and  the  largest  waterfalls  in  the  southwest.  Near  Flagstaff, 
you  can  save  time  by  cutting  into  State  Highway  79,  and 
it's  the  preferable  road  for  the  drive  through  Oak  Creek 
Canyon,  a  gorge  second  only  to  the  Grand  Canyon. 

That's  scenery  enough  for  any  state,  but  Arizona  is  also 
known  for  two  other  highways:  US  Highway  666  be- 
tween Clifton  and  Springerville,  the  difficult  Coronado 
Trail,  climbing  high  into  the  Blue  and  the  White  Moun- 
tains ;  and  the  Apache  Trail,  a  detour  on  US  Highway  60- 
70,  also  winding  into  the  mountains  and  passing  Indian 
ruins,  colossal  dams,  and  broad  artificial  lakes. 

In  California,  the  eastern  section  is  a  mountain  wilder- 
ness with  three  great  valleys  running  into  the  Sierras. 
Around  two  of  these  valleys,  national  parks  have  been  cre- 
ated :  Yosemite  and  the  newly  formed  Kings  Canyon  Park. 
The  third  is  traversed  by  the  deep-cut  Feather  River  Can- 
yon (State  Highway  24).  It's  easily  reached  from  the 
Lincoln  Highway  and  means  only  another  hour's  riding 
on  the  way  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  San  Francisco. 
You  can  also  detour  from  the  Lincoln  Highway  via  an- 
other spectacular  route;  that  is,  to  turn  southwest  at  Reno 
for  Lake  Tahoe,  a  giant  mountain  lake  of  deep  blue  and 
emerald  loveliness,  continuing  along  the  east  slope  of  the 
Sierras  to  mile-high  Mono  Lake  and  west  into  Yosemite. 

Also  in  California,  you  might  want  to  drive  along  Cali- 
fornia Highway  1,  a  winding  road  beside  the  Pacific,  at 
times  dipping  down  to  the  beach  and  then  scaling  the  never- 
forgotten  brown  hills  above  the  surf.  Without  question,  it 
is  the  most  beautiful  ocean  highway  on  the  entire  continent. 
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as  truly  colorful  and  resplendent  as  the  Italian   Ri\icr.>. 

In  Northern  California  and  in  Washington  and  Oregon, 
the  coast  route  is  US  Highway  101.  For  almost  its  entire 
length  from  Eureka,  the  coolest  summer  city  in  America, 
to  the  rain-drenched  Olympic  Peninsula,  it  is  a  grand  drive, 
with  scores  of  sparkling  seascapes  along  its  route  as  well 
as  giant  redwoods,  deep  northern  forests,  and  rhododen- 
drons. On  the  Olympic  Peninsula  it  circles  hot  springs 
and  Indian  villages  and  wanders  through  a  corner  of  a 
national  park.  If  you're  going  from  US  Highway  101  to 
Seattle,  head  for  Hood  Canal  (State  Highway  14),  a  gianr 
fjord,  akin  to  the  Norwegian  fjords.  The  Pacific  North- 
west has  still  another  scenic  route,  the  Portland  branch  of 
the  Oregon  Trail  which  becomes  a  thrilling  highway  when 
it  follows  the  rugged  gorge  of  the  Columbia  River. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  your  auto  travel  this  summer,  try 
to  drive  along  some  of  these  magnificent  roads  in  the  East, 
South,  and  West.  When  you've  made  your  plans  and  have 
a  good  idea  how  you  want  to  go,  ask  one  of  the  gasoline 
companies  to  send  you  maps  on  which  your  route  is  out- 
lined. It  seldom  pays  to  do  this  before  your  plans  are  fairly 
definite,  since  the  routing  services  are  not  often  Imaginative 
and  generally  suggest  the  crowded,  fast  highways.  Of  all 
the  firms  offering  a  free  routing  service,  I  personally  favor 
the  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Company  at  Rockefeller  Center, 
New  York  City  for  their  easy-to-follow  regional  maps  and 
the  Continental  Oil  Company  at  Denver  for  their  invaluable 
book  of  small  sectional  maps  especially  collated  for  your 
specific  itinerary.  The  back  of  those  Continental  maps  con- 
tains a  handy  guide  to  the  country  you're  passing  through 
as  well  as  a  brief  tourist  camp  directory.  The  best  map  of 
the  entire  country  is  issued  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
will  be  sent  to  you  without  cost  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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TRING  beans,  stringless  beans,  green,  or  snap  beans, 
are  all  names  used  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
to  refer  to  the  same  type  of  product.  Federal  speci- 
fications use  the  term  "snap  beans."  According  to  the 
government's  definition,  canned  snap  beans  are  the  vege- 
tables prepared  from  fresh,  immature  pods  of  any  of  the 
varieties  of  common  garden  beans,  with  the  ends  of  pods 
snipped  and  strings  removed,  washed,  precooked  (blanched) 
with  the  addition  of  water  (either  with  or  without  salt  and 
sugar),  sterilized  and  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  con- 
tainers. 

There  are  four  different  government  grades — A,  B,  C, 
and  Substandard.  When  government  experts  grade  string 
beans,  the  factors  to  be  considered  are :  ( 1 )  clearness  of 
liquid,  10  points;  (2)  uniformity  of  color,  10  points;  (3) 
uniformity  of  size,  10  points;  (4)  absence  of  defects,  15 
points;    (5)    maturity,   35   points;    (6)    flavor,   20  points. 

Following  these  government  specifications,  a  number  of 
cans  of  string  beans  were  graded  for  the  Consumers'  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women, 
at  Oxford,  Ohio.  This  group  was  one  of  the  few  con- 
sumer councils  of  the  late  Consumers'  Advisory  Board 
which  reallv  accomplished  anything  of  significance  for  con- 
sumers. It  is  to  be  commended  for  its  pioneering  work  and 
persistent  eflforts  to  be  of  service  to  consumers  in  its 
particular  locality. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  we  present  the  results 
of  the  group's  recent  report  on  canned  string  beans. 
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Brand 


Size 

can 


Price 
per 


Grade  B 

A  &  P  Grade  A 

No. 

2  can 

14j4c 

Baby  Stitart 

No. 

2  can 

10c 

0-So-Good 

No. 

2  can 

15c 

Premier 

No. 

2  can 

15c 

Sunshine 

No. 
Grade  C 

2  can 

15c 

Avondale 

No. 

2  can 

7K2C 

Bursley's 

No. 

2^  can 

19c 

Crown  of  Maryland 

No. 

2  can 

7>4c 

English  Mt. 

No. 

2  can 

10c, 

Bvergood 

No. 

2  can 

10c 

Honey  Grove 

No. 

2  can 

10c 

lona 

No. 

2  can 

yvAC 

Kroger's  Country  Club 

No. 

2  can 

171^0 

Libby's 

No. 

2  can 

15c 

Richelieu 

No. 

2  can 

15c 

Value  Brand 

No. 

2  can 

10c 

White  Villa 

No. 

2  can 

18c 

Yacht  Club 

No. 

2  can 

15c 

Grade  D  (Substandard) 

Fresco 

No. 

2  can 

10c 

General  Brand 

No. 

2j/2  can 

13c 

King  Bee 

No. 

2  can 

10c 

Pine  Creek 

No. 

2  can 

10c 

TESTS  on  canned  corn  included  the  two  types,  cream 
style  and  kernel.     Since  in  each  category  there  are 
different  kinds  of  corn  included,  individual  tastes  as  well 
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as  differing  uses  to  which  the  product  is  to  be  put  will 
influence  the  choice  of  brands. 

In  grading  kernel  corn,  the  factors  to  be  considered 
are:  (1)  Color,  10  points;  (2)  absence  of  defects,  20 
points;  (3)  evenness  of  cut,  10  points;  (4)  maturity,  35 
points;  (5)  flavor,  25  points.  In  grading  cream  style  com, 
the  factors  to  be  considered  are:  (1)  color,  5  points;  (2) 
consistency,  25  points;  (3)  absence  of  defects,  20  points; 
(4)  cut,  5  points;  (5)  maturity,  25  points;  (6)  flavor,  20 
points. 

Kernel  Com 


Brand 


Type 


Price 

per 

can 


Grade  B 

Monarch 

Golden  Bantam 

15c 

White  Villa 

Sweet  Com 

15c 

Gold  Bar 

Country  Gentleman 

15c 

Little  Blf 

Country  Gentleman 

15c 

A&P 

Golden  Bantam 

10c 

Mofiarch 

Sweet 

17c 

Monarch 

Golden  Bantam 

17c 

Gold  Bar 

Golden  Bantam 

15c 

Pride  of  Eugene 

Golden  Bantam 
Grade  C 

9^c 

Jolly  Good 

Golden  Bantam 

9;^c 

Little  Chief 

Country  Gentleman 

10c 

Richelieu 

Golden  Bantam 

15c 

Kroger's  Cotmtry  Club 

Golden  Bantam 

\2y2z 

Lihby's 

Golden  Bantam 

15c 

Kroger's  Country  Ckih 

Country  Gentleman 

12>^c 

10 
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Cream  Style  Com 


Price 

Brand 

Type 

per 
can 

Grade  A 

Del  Monte 

Tiny  Kernel 
Grade  B 

13c 

Sunshine 

Country  Gentleman 

15c 

Richelieu 

Tiny  Kernel 

15c 

Libby's 

Country  Gentleman 

15c 

Monarch 

Golden  Bantam 

15c 

Yacht  Club 

Golden  Bantam 

13c 

Little  Kernel 

Country  Gentleman 

10c 

A  &  P 

Golden  Bantam 

10c 

Premier 

Country  Gentleman 

13c 

Monarch 

Tiny  Kernel 

15c 

Delicious 

Sugar 
Grade  C                          ^ 

6%c 

White  Villa 

Country  Gentleman 

15c 

Little  Blf 

Golden  Bantam 

15c 

Kroger's  Country 

Club 

Country  Gentleman 

12c 

Melroy 

Country  Gentleman 

13c 

Ft.  Hamilton 

Country  Gentleman 

15c 

Richelieu 

Golden  Bantam 

15c 

White  Villa 

Golden  Bantam 

15c 

King  Bee 

Sugar 

12c 

Az'Ofuiale 

Sweet 

9c 

Libby's 

Golden  Bantam 

15c 

Little  Blf 

Country  Gentleman 

15c 

Kroger's  Country 

Club 

Golden  Bantam 

12c 
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By 

Walter  F.  Grueninger 


**  /  /  OW  good  are  low-priced  classical  records?"  read- 
„^y^   ers  frequently  ask  me.    Here  is  my  answer: 

You  alone  can  decide  whether  you  prefer  to  own  100 
records  somewhat  below  the  1940  achievement  in  mate- 
rials and  fidelity  and  very  likely  inferior  to  the  best  re- 
corded performance,  or  whether  you  prefer  to  own  about 
65  records  which  represent  the  best  product  available.  Be- 
ginners often  choose  the  lower-priced  product  and  are 
happy  with  it.  As  they  become  more  expert,  however,  they 
disregard  price  and  strive  only  for  perfection.  That  was 
my  experience,  so  I  criticize  no  one  who  follows  suit,  but 
I  suggest  small  orders  on  bargain  lists  until  you  have 
determined  your  course. 

Important  new  domestic  pressings,  regardless  of  price 
or  label,  appear  in  my  record  ratings  regularly.  Here  are 
a  few  general  tips  on  disks  priced  no  higher  than  $1.25. 

In  their  Bluck  Label  series  Victor  has  announced  8 
album  sets  and  17  single  disks  at  $1  for  the  twelve-inch 
and  75c  for  the  ten-inch,  albums  25c  additional.  All  but  two 
of  the  titles  have  appeared  in  the  Victor  catalogue  for 
years  but  were  withdrawn,  presumably,  because  the  records 
were  no  longer  in  demand.  The  two  new  sets — Schubert's 
Unfinished  Symphony  and  Tschaikowsky's  Nutcracker 
Suite — are  recommended,  as  you  will  see  in  this  month's 
record  ratings.  The  quality  of  material  used  in  manufac- 
turing does  not  equal  that  of  Victor's  Red  Seal  records  but 
it  is  very  satisfactory. 

Columbia  has  announced  a  Green  Label  series  of  twelve- 
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inch  disks  for  $1.  Included  are  new  recordings  of  popular 
classics  and  all  $1.25  recordings  now  in  the  7000M  series 
in  the  Columbia  catalogue. 

The  albums  of  old  European  recordings  issued  by  R'oyale 
fall  far  below  1940  fidelity  standards,  and  recordings  made 
in  their  American  studio  vary  widely  in  fidelity.  Surfaces 
are  satisfactory.  Royale  deserves  special  commendation  for 
adding  many  "first  recordings"  to  the  catalogue. 

Decca  surfaces  are  neither  so  quiet  nor  so  long-lived  as 
the  best  Victor  and  Columbia.  By  recording  at  a  high 
volume  level,  however,  Decca  often  succeeds  in  keeping 
the  ratio  of  surface  noise  to  music  reasonably  low.  While 
subject  to  wide  variation,  fidelity  generally  rates  high. 

The  New  York  Journal-Americmi's  series  of  24  disks 
for  59c  each,  plus  coupons,  are  made  under  the  direction  of 
Sigmund  Spaeth  by  the  Columbia  Recording  Corporation, 
manufacturers  of  Columbia  records.  Surfaces  and  re- 
cording are  highly  recommended  but  undistinguished  are 
the  performances  by  unnamed  orchestras  and  conductors. 

The  Gramophone  Shop  at  18  East  48  Street,  New  York 
City,  has  just  issued  a  free  catalogue  of  their  recently  im- 
ported Decca-Polydor  records  at  $1.25  for  the  twelve- 
inch  and  75c  for  the  ten-inch  disks.  They  were  pressed  in 
England  on  surfaces  which  are  nearly  as  quiet  as  the  finest 
Victor  and  Columbia  disks.  Here  the  discriminating  pros- 
pector will  unearth  many  nuggets  of  pure  gold.  Fidelity 
varies  but  of  those  records  which  I  have  heard  I  recom- 
mend the  many  vocal  numbers  by  Schlusnus,  Lemnitz, 
Piccaver,  Slezak,  Berger;  Beethoven's  Pathetique  and 
Hammerklavier  Sonatas;  the  D'Indy  Symphonie;  Mahl- 
er's Kindertotenlieder ;  Moussorgsky's  Pictures  at  an  Ex- 
hibition', Franck's  Symphony,  Puccini's  Che  Gelida  Man- 
ina;  Wolf's  Der  Rattenf anger;  the  abridged  version  of 
Strauss'  Die  Fledermaus;  TschaikowskVs  Marche  Slave; 
Mozart's  Bine  Kleine  Nachtmimk. 
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Ratings  of  Phonograph  Records 

Code:  A  A — highiy  recommended;  A — recommended;  B — intermediate: 
C — not  recommended. 

Quality        Inter-     Fidelity 
of  pre-  of 

Orchestra  Music         tation    Recording 

Beethoven:   Leonore   Overture   No.   1.    BBC        A  AA        A  A 

Symph.  Orch.  under  Toscanini.  2  sides,  Vic- 
tor 15945.    $2. 

Dvorak:  Symphony  No.  2.   Czech  Phil.  Orch.        A  A        AA        A 
under  Talich.    10  sides,  Victor  M663.   $7.5a 

Ravel:  Daphnis  et  ChloS — Suite  No.  2.   Phila-        AAA 
delphia  Orch.  under  Ormandy.   4  sides,  Vic- 
tor M667.   $4.50. 

Schubert:    Symphony    No.    8    (Unfinished).        A  A        A  A        A  A 
Vienna  Phil.  Orch.  under  Walter.    6  sides, 
Victor  G9.   $3.25. 

SchumeUin:  Symphony  No.  1.   Boston  Symph.        A  A  A        A  A 

Orch.  under  Koussevitzky.  8  sides,  Victor 
M655.    $8. 

Sibelius:   Society   Volume  6.    En   Saga,   Pel-        A  AA        A 

leas  et  Melisande,  etc,  London  Phil.  Orch. 
under  Beecham.  14  sides,  Victor  M658. 
$10.50. 

Tschaikowsky:     Nutcracker    Suite.     London        AAA 
Phil.  Orch.  under  Goossens.    6  sides,  Vic- 
tor G5.    $3.25. 

Concertos 

Mozart:    Concerto    No.    14    (K449).    Serkin  A  A  A  A  A 

(piano).   6  sides,  Victor  M657.   $6.50. 

Rachmaninoff:  Concerto  No.  2.    Moiseivitch  A  A  A  A  A 

(piano).    8  sides,  Victor  M666.    $8. 

Chamber  &  Instrumental 
Bach:  Sonatas  Nos.  1   &  2.    Vardi    (viola)         BBC 

Rivkin  (piano).    6  sides,  Royale  Album  34. 

$3.50. 
Boccherini:  Quartet   (Op.  33  No.  6).  York        AAA 

Quartet.   4  sides,  Royale  593/4.    $2. 
Chopin:  Mazurkas.  Artur  Rubinstein  (piano).        A  A  A        A 

Each  album  10  sides,  $10.    Victor  M626  & 

M656. 
Dvorak:  Sextet  (Op.  48).    Budapest  Quartet,        A  AA        B 

Forbes,  Moore.    8  sides,  Victor  M661.    $8. 
Grandjany:  Rapsodie.  Grandjany    (harp).    2        B  AA        AA 

sides,  Victor  2060.    $1.50. 
Handel:   Sonata   (Op.  5,  No.  5).   Brown  &        A  B  A 

Totenberg    (violins).    2   sides,    Rovale  603. 

$1. 
Schubert:  Quartet  No.  8.    Busch  Quartet.    6        B  AA        A  A 

sides,  Victor  M670,  $6.50. 
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Ratings  of  Phonograph  Records 

Code:  AA — highly   recommended;  A — recommended;   B — intermediate; 
C — tiot  recommended. 

Quality        Inter-     Fideiity 

of  pre-  of 

Music         tation    Recording 

Stringfield:  Moods  of  a  Moonshiner.    String-       CAB 
field  (flute)  &  Quartet.   4  sides,  Royale  Al- 
bum   35.     $2.50. 

Tschaikowsky:   Quartet  No.  1.    N.   Y.   Phil.       BAA 
Symph.  Quartet.   6  sides,  Royale  Album  33. 
$3.50. 

Ysaye:  Sonata  No.  1.    Zimbalist   (violin).    4        B  AA        A  A 

sides,   Victor   M669.    $4.50. 

Violin  Favorites.    Fradkin    (violin).    6  sides,       AAA 
Victor  P22.   $2.75. 

VOCAX 

Bach:    Wedding   Cantata   (No.  202).    Schu-        A  A  AA 

mann  (soprano).   6  sides,  Victor  M664.    $5. 
Benedict:  //  Carnevale  di  Venezia.    Pagliughi        C  A  AA 

(soprano).     2    sides,    Victor    2061.     $1.50. 
Bizet:    Carynen — Flower   Song   &   Massenet:        A  A  AA 

Manon — The  Dream.    Bjoerling   (tenor).    2 

sides,  Victor  12635.    $1.50. 
Gretchaninoff:    The    Captive    &    Malashkin;        A  AA        AA 

0  Could  I  But  Express  in  Song  &  Straw- 

insky:  Tilim-Bom.    Kipnis  (bass).    2  sides, 

Victor   15894.    $2. 
Puccini:  Tosca.    Caniglia,  Gigli,  Borgioli,  etc.        A  AA        AA 

under  de  Fabritiis.  28  sides,  Victor  MS39/40. 

$28. 
Scarlatti,  A:  Son  Tutta  Duolo  &•  Le  Violette.        BAA 

Schipa  (tenor).   2  sides,  Victor  2062.   $1.50. 
Schubert:  An  Sylvia  &  Stdndchen.    Bjoerling        A  A  AA 

(tenor).   2  sides,  Victor  12725.   $1.50. 
Art  Songs — Volume  1.    Frijsh    (soprano).    6        A  AA        AA 

sides,  Victor  M668.   $5.50. 
Solemn   High   Mass    (Gregorian).     Kennedy        AAA 

(tenor).    8  sides,   Decca  Album  86.    $3.50. 

Light  &  Miscellaneous 

Delibes:  Le  Roi  L'A  Dit — Overture.    London       BAA 
Phil.   Orch.   under   Lambert.    2  sides,   Vic- 
tor 12764.    $1.50. 

Schonherr:  Austrian  Peasant  Dances.   Boston        A  AA        A 

Pops  Orch.  under  Fiedler.    4  sides,  Victor 
4489/90.    $2. 

Vodoun    Songs    of    Haiti.     Damballa    Wedo        C  AA        AA 

Singers.    8  sides,  General  Album   12.    $6.50 
(Best  Disk:  5003). 
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OME  of  the  most  visually  appealing  of  all  desserts 
and  salads  are  those  made  with  gelatin.  Their  bright, 
clear  colors  and  intriguing  forms  make  an  appetiz- 
ing-looking addition  to  any  meal  and  they  are  especially 
popular  in  warm  weather  when  less  substantial  foods  are 
desirable. 

The  origin  of  gelatin  is  as  unattractive  as  the  dishes 
made  from  it  are  pleasing  in  appearance.  Gelatin  is  a  pro- 
tein food  made  from  collagen,  a  gelatin-like  substance 
found  in  connective  tissue  and  bones.  Tendon,  cartilage, 
bone,  and  skin,  when  boiled  in  water,  all  yield  varying 
amounts  of  gelatin.  According  to  "Accepted  Foods,"  the 
recent  publication  of  the  American  Medical  Association's 
Council  on  Foods,  several  commercial  methods  of  obtain- 
ing gelatin  are  in  common  use. 

The  starting  place  for  nearly  all  of  them  is  the  packing 
house,  though  fish  skins,  an  unimportant  source,  are  some- 
times used.  Cow  skins  and  trimmings  receive  a  preliminary 
soaking  in  lime  water  and  are  then  washed  and  boiled.  Pig 
skins  and  trimmings  are  first  treated  with  acid,  then  washed 
and  boiled.  When  bones  are  used,  the  fat  and  minerals 
are  removed  by  various  processes,  after  which  the  residue 
is  boiled  in  water  to  obtain  gelatin. 

By  whatever  method  followed,  a  solution  of  gelatin  in 
water  is  produced,  which  is  filtered,  dried,  and  ground  or 
otherwise  prepared  for  sale  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  It 
is  obvious  that  gelatin  made  from  hides  is  almost  certain 
to  contain  arsenic,  lead,  copper,  fluorine,  or  other  dangerous 

Reprinted  by  special  permission  from  a   Consumers*   Research  Bulletin 
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substances  used  in  animal  dips  or  in  hide-dehairing  proc- 
esses, or  present  as  a  contaminant  in  the  salt  used  in  hide 
curing.  The  amounts  found  will  vary  with  the  care  used  in 
cleaning  the  hides,  etc.,  before  extracting  the  gelatin.  Avail- 
able information  indicates  that  bone  gelatin  is  less  apt  to 
be  contaminated  with  heavy  metals  (such  as  copper,  arsenic, 
and  lead)  than  hide  gelatin.  No  tests  have  been  made,  so 
far  as  is  known,  that  would  establish  this  solidly  on  a 
quantitative  basis.  Home  economics  students  specializing 
in  food  chemistry  would  find  this  an  interesting  research 
or  thesis  subject. 

Protein  Content  of  Gelatin 

Between  85  and  90  per  cent  of  plain  gelatin  is  protein 
of  an  incomplete  type.  Protein  is  the  essential  stuff  of 
which  all  the  body's  living  tissues  are  made,  and  at  first 
thought  a  product  consisting  of  85  to  90  per  cent  protein 
should  be  an  important  food  substance  on  this  account. 
Proteins,  however,  consist  of  many  different  simpler 
constituents,  called  amino  acids.  These  are  made  avail- 
able as  the  food  proteins  are  digested  and  are  the  sub- 
stances which  actually  build  body  tissue  and  fluids.  To 
date  there  have  been  found  22  amino  acids  in  protein  com- 
position, 10  of  which  have  been  proved  by  animal  experi- 
ments to  be  much  more  essential  for  growth  than  others. 
Three  of  the  10  important  amino  acids  are  not  found  in 
gelatin  at  all.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  gelatin 
as  actually  consumed  is  in  very  low  concentration  (possibly 
one  to  two  per  cent)  in  desserts  and  salads,  belies  adver- 
tising claims  that  gelatin  is  an  important  source  of  protein. 
Gelatin  is  not  suitable  for  eating  dry  or  sprinkling  on  cereal 
because  it  swells  as  soon  as  it  becomes  wet  and  is  rather 
unpleasant  to  eat  in  that  state.  A  hot  soup  might  contain 
a  concentration  as  high  as  10  per  cent,  but  altogether  the 
A.M. A.  thinks  it  would  be  very  hard  to  work  out  a  menu 
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which  would  enable  a  person  to  consume  more  than  1  ounce 
(28  grams)  of  gelatin  a  day — not  a  very  imposing  amount 
of  protein,  whether  of  high  or  low  grade,  in  anybody's  life. 
Gelatin  is,  moreover,  a  very  expensive  form  of  protein. 
At  the  usual  prices,  which  range  from  10  to  19  cents  an 
ounce  for  plain  unflavored  gelatin  (the  cheaper  figure  be- 
ing the  price  of  an  unadvertised  brand),  gelatin  protein 
costs  from  $1.60  to  $3.00  per  pound.  This  puts  it  definitely 
into  the  luxury  food  class  so  far  as  nutritional  values  go, 
and  makes  even  the  best  cuts  of  meat  seem  most  economical 
and  are  besides  a  very  much  better  protein  food  in  prac- 
tically every  essential  quality. 

Therapeutic  Claims  for  Gelatin 

The  American  Medical  Association  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  certain  types  of  gelatin 
in  the  treatment  of  various  muscular  diseases,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  manufacturers,  is  a  haphazard  method  of 
treatment  and  one  not  to  be  recommended,  for  each  case 
should  be  treated  on  its  merits  by  a  physician.  Gelatin 
feedings  may  be  of  value  in  treating  peptic  ulcer,  but  fur- 
ther study  needs  to  be  done  before  even  this  can  be  defi- 
nitely asserted  as  fact.  Experiments  purporting  to  show 
that  drinking  large  quantities  of  gelatin  (amounting  to 
about  20  cents'  worth  daily)  in  water  or  fruit  juice  will 
materially  aid  in  reducing  fatigue  and  increasing  physical 
prowess  have  been,  in  the  main,  part  of  commercial  under- 
takings sponsored  by  the  Knox  Gelatine  Co.,  and  little 
credence  should  be  placed  in  the  results  until  they  can  be 
duplicated  by  disinterested  scientists  who  have  no  financial 
interest  in  gelatin  or  in  any  other  widely  advertised  food- 
stuff. The  results  of  experiments  to  determine  whether 
or  not  gelatin  is  an  aid  to  the  digestibility  of  milk,  for  which 
it  has  been  used  in  infant  feeding,  have  been  inconclusive 
and  conflicting. 
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Advantages  of  Using  Plain  Gelatin 

Considered  merely  as  an  aid  to  more  attractive  meals 
and  not  as  having  any  special  merit  as  food  or  medicine, 
gelatin  has  a  regular  place  in  home  cooking.  The  house- 
wife who  wishes  to  give  her  family  the  best  possible  gelatin 
dessert  will  use  the  unflavored  plain  gelatins  as  a  base, 
adding  her  own  sugar  and  fresh  fruit  juices,  etc.  Typical 
analyses  of  ready-mixed  gelatin  desserts  have  shown  them 
to  be  approximately  85  per  cent  carbohydrates  (sugar). 
10  per  cent  protein  (gelatin),  and  about  2  per  cent  tartaric 
or  citric  acid  for  flavor,  and  some  artificial  coloring  matter. 
Desserts  made  from  them  all  have  about  the  same  definitely 
artificial  or  soda-fountain-flavor  taste,  no  matter  what  the 
color  or  so-called  flavor.  Making  desserts  with  plain  gelatin 
takes  only  a  little  longer  than  using  flavored  gelatins,  and 
for  any  good  cook  there  will  be  small  reason  for  buying 
the  ready-prepared  packaged  products.  Desserts  made  with 
plain  gelatin  may  cost  one  to  five  cents  more  per  pint  (de- 
pending upon  the  retail  prices  paid  for  the  gelatins  of  the 
two  types  used).  This  price  difference  against  the  home- 
made dessert  will  be  fully  compensated  for  by  the  superi- 
ority of  the  resulting  dish,  both  as  to  flavor  and  food  value. 

The  most  important  practical  objection  to  the  use  of 
gelatin  in  any  form  is  that  it  is  an  almost  certain  source 
of  lead  and  arsenic.  In  the  ordinary  concentrations  in 
which  it  is  used,  the  amounts  ingested  in  gelatin  desserts 
would  probably  not  be  significant,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less undesirable  to  add  needlessly  any  known  source  of 
metallic  contamination  to  the  diet.  The  amount  of  lead 
contamination  in  different  brands  of  plain  gelatin  in  tests 
made  by  Consumers'  Research  did  not  vary  greatly,  and 
the  gelatin  desserts  are  so  similar  in  composition  that  there 
is  probably  little  need  to  try  to  choose  among  them. 
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Y^  ]j  N^HE  unsightly  blisters  and  the  intense  itching  of  ivy 
poisoning  may  combine  to  ruin  a  holiday  in  the 
country,  yet  for  everybody  except  the  especially 
sensitive,  ivy  poisoning  can  be  averted. 

The  best  prevention  is  to  recognize  the  plant  when  you 
see  it,  and  keep  away  from  it.  "Leaves  three,  let  it  be!" 
is  a  wise  old  rhyme,  and  should  be  heeded.  Poison  ivy  can 
always  be  identified  by  its  three  leaflets,  and  white  berries 
which  appear  in  early  summer  when  the  plant  is  fruiting  and 
remain  on  the  plant  into  the  winter,  sometimes  even  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen.  Two  of  the  leaves  are  on  short 
stalks,  the  third  on  a  long  stalk.  The  leaves  are  an  inch  to 
four  inches  in  length,  and  are  reddish  when  they  first  unfold 
turning  to  dark  green  on  the  upper  surface,  lighter  under- 
neath when  mature.  In  many  regions,  it  grows  in  abundance 
along  paths  and  country  lanes,  and  may  stand  erect  as  a 
small  bush,  or  grow  as  vines  along  rocks,  walls  or  trees, 
often  mixing  itself  with  other  shrubbery.  The  slightest 
contact  with  any  part  of  the  plant  may  result  in  the  trans- 
ference of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  oily  substance  to  cause 
unsightly,  uncomfortable  blisters  and  spreading  eruptions 
of  the  skin. 

Some  persons  do  not  realize  that  ivy  poisoning  can  take 
place  at  any  season  of  the  year,  not  only  in  the  summer. 
The  leaves  of  the  plant  change  to  brilliant  shades  of  red 
and  orange  in  the  fall,  and  many  people  contract  the  poison 
by  picking  leaves  from  the  plant  for  decorations. 

Contrary    to    popular   belief,    ivy    poisoning    cannot    be 
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acquired  by  merely  passing  to  the  windward  side,  since  tlie 
poisonous  principle  of  the  ivy  has  been  found  to  be  non- 
volatile. It  is  possible,  however,  that  small  oil  particles  from 
the  poison-ivy  plant  are  carried  on  dust  or  pollen  through 
the  air,  and  the  poisoning  might  be  acquired  in  such  fashion. 

It  is  important  not  only  to  avoid  the  plant  itself  but  also 
to  avoid  contact  with  wearing  apparel  or  implements  that 
have  come  in  contact  with  it.  The  irritating  element  of  the 
ivy  remains  on  clothing  and  tools  for  some  time  after 
exposure,  and  clothing  should  be  thoroughly  washed  before 
using  again  and  tools  scrubbed  with  strong  soap. 

Some  people  claim  to  be  immune  to  ivy  poisoning,  and 
suffer  no  ill  effects  from  direct  contact  with  the  plant. 
Babies  are  not  susceptible  until  they  are  sensitized  by  suffi- 
cient contact.  Other  people  are  so  susceptible  that  very 
minute  quantities  of  the  oily  substance  will  produce  an 
extensive  rash.  It  is  estimated  that  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
people  are  susceptible  to  ivy  poisoning,  but  the  thirty  per 
cent  who  are  immune  cannot  depend  on  this  immunity  to 
last  indefinitely.  Once  lost  it  is  seldom  recovered.  If  you 
are  extremely  susceptible,  hypodermic  injections  of  poison- 
ivy  extract  administered  by  a  physician  arc  recommended 
as  an  effective  preventive  against  ivy  poisoning. 

The  symptoms  of  ivy  poisoning  may  appear  within  a  few 
hours  after  contact  with  the  ivy,  or  be  delayed  for  several 
days.  First  there  is  an  itching  or  burning  sensation,  fol- 
lowed by  redness  and  the  appearance  of  blisters.  The  poison- 
ing will  run  a  course  of  from  three  to  ten  days,  and  it  is 
wise  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no  certain  and  quick 
remedy  for  the  skin  condition  once  it  has  developed. 

HEN  it  is  known  that  one  has  been  exposed  to  poisoM 
ivy,  prompt  measures  should  be  taken  to  remove  the 
poison.  Water  alone  will  not  remove  it,  since  the  poison 
itself  is  an  oily  substance  insoluble  in  water.    Wash  the 
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exposed  skin  with  ordinary  kitchen  or  laundry  soap  and 
hot  water,  making  plenty  of  heavy  lather.  Several  thorough 
washings  with  alternate  rinsings  are  often  effective  in  killing 
the  action  of  the  poison.  When  you  have  washed  the 
exposed  areas  with  strong  soap  and  water,  be  sure  to  use 
running  water  for  rinsing.  If  you  wash  in  a  basin,  use  a 
fresh  basin  of  water  for  each  rinsing.  Do  not  scrub  the 
skin  hard  with  a  stiff  brush,  as  this  injures  the  skin  and  may 
drive  the  poison  in  deeper. 

The  poisonous  element  in  the  plant  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  emulsified  by  such  alkalies  as  are  found  in  most  laundry 
and  kitchen  soaps.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  using 
alcohol  as  a  preventive  after  exposure,  it  dries  quickly  and 
will  permit  the  poison  to  remain  on  the  skin.  Use  several 
cotton  swabs  dipped  in  alcohol  on  a  small  area,  discarding 
each  after  use.  Continue  in  this  manner  until  the  entire 
exposed  area  has  been  gone  over.  The  use  of  calamine 
lotion  applied  after  the  skin  has  been  thoroughly  washed 
with  tincture  of  green  soap  and  alcohol  is  also  sometimes 
effective. 

A  case  of  mild  poisoning  will  be  greatly  relieved  by  an 
application  of  strong  Epsom  salts  in  hot  water,  which  also 
tends  to  limit  the  inflammation. 

After  the  blisters  develop,  salt  placed  on  a  moistened 
finger,  rubbed  gently  on  the  blisters  just  short  of  causing 
bleeding,  allays  the  itching  for  several  hours.  Repeated 
applications  relieve  the  discomfort  and  hasten  the  healing 
time  by  about  one-half,  according  to  the  personal  experi- 
ence of  E.  C.  Bower,  Ph.D.,  of  Griffith  Observatory,  Los 
Angeles. 

The  application  of  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate  is  another  method  for  alleviating  the  itching. 
Before  applying,  puncture  all  the  blisters  and  swab  up  the 
watery  contents  with  cotton  swabs.  Then  apply  the  solution 
thoroughly.    This  will   leave   a  brown  stain  on  the  skin. 
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which  is  easily  removed  later  with  lemon  juice. 

It  is  imp>ortant  to  remove  all  precipitate  and  repeat  the 
application  several  times  when  potassium  permanganate  or 
any  other  metallic  salts  are  used,  since  the  precipitate  may 
decompose  and  release  the  poison  again.  After  the  poison- 
ing has  passed  the  worst  stages,  talcum  powder  applied 
lightly  is  very  soothing  to  the  skin. 

In  severe  cases  of  ivy  poisoning  one  should  always  con- 
sult a  physician  promptly. 

While  ferric  chloride  has  been  recommended  for  treat- 
ment of  poison  ivy,  it  may  bring  about  undesirable  results. 
Some  permanent  disfigurement  may  occur  from  its  use,  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  iron  forms  a  deposit  under 
the  skin  causing  a  lasting  pigmentation. 

TF  poison-ivy  plants  grow  in  a  place  where  you  come  into 
*-  continual  contact  with  them,  it  is  advisable  to  get  rid 
of  them.  The  surest  way  is  by  "grubbing,"  which  should  be 
done  by  someone  who  is  not  susceptible  to  ivy  poisoning. 
Even  these  immune  people  should  exercise  extreme  care, 
using  gloves  and  keeping  all  possible  skin  areas  covered. 

The  plant  should  be  cut  off  and  the  roots  dug  out.  Do 
not  burn  the  plants,  since  unburned  parts  may  drift  on  the 
breeze  causing  someone  nearby  to  acquire  the  poisoning. 
Get  rid  of  the  plants  by  burying  them  with  a  covering  of 
rock  salt.  Destroy  all  clothes  used,  and  wash  the  tools  well 
with  strong  soap  and  water. 

The  use  of  sprays  such  as  a  salt  solution  (three  pounds, 
common  salt  and  one  gallon  soapy  water),  chemical  weed- 
killers, or  crankcase  oil  thinned  to  spraying  consistency 
with  kerosene,  are  said  to  have  some  effect  when  used  on 
ivy  plants  which  are  isolated.  Sprays,  however,  should  not 
be  used  when  trees,  shrubs  or  any  valuable  plants  are  close 
by.  for  tlie  liquid  may  kill  them. 


Electric  Refrigerators  for  1940 


UBSTANTIAL  price  reductions  and,  in  many  cases, 
improved  operating  efficiencies  enable  the  consumer  to 
obtain  better  value  for  his  refrigerator  expenditure  this 
year  than  heretofore.  Six-cubic-foot  economy  models  now 
priced  at  $115  to  $120  are  $30  or  more  cheaper  this  year  than 
last.  Operating  costs — more  important  than  initial  prices  for 
many  users,  particularly  in  warmer  climates — are  in  some  cases 
20  to  30  per  cent  lower  than  those  of  last  year's  refrigerators. 

Improvements  in  the  construction  of  electrical  refrigerators 
during  the  past  13  years,  though  less  obvious,  are  no  less  note- 
worthy than  those  made  in  automobiles  during  any  similar 
period,  but,  unlike  the  improvements  in  automobiles,  have 
tended  constantly  toward  increased  economy  and  reliability  of 
operation.  Initial  prices  and  operating  costs  of  the  better 
makes  of  refrigerators  have  been  reduced  50  per  cent  and  bet- 
ter since  mechanical  refrigerators  began  to  be  sold  in  large 
numbers  in  1927.  Refrigerating  performance,  convenience, 
and  appearance  have  been  notably  improved.  The  consumer 
may  well  be  grateful  for  these  benefits,  provided  mainly  by  the 
scientist  and  engineer,  and  with  little  or  no  help  and  some 
opposition  from  the  sales  departments.  It  is  apparent  that 
consumers  have  not  been  slow  to  appreciate  the  benefits  which 
have  been  made  available  to  them,  for  according  to  one  recent 
trade  paper  "the  people  in  this  business  simply  can't  find  enough 
buckets  and  enough  arms  to  catch  all  the  rain  of  orders  pouring 
down  on  them." 

Economy  models  are  the  "loss  leaders"  of  the  refrigerator 
trade.  They  are  the  so-called  stripped  or  nude  models,  lacking, 
a  galaxy  of  accessories  (of  these,  some  are  for  sales  appeal  and 
some  for  utility,  though  perhaps  not  in  proportion  to  the  extra 
price  which  they  make  possible),  such  as   Moonstone  chiller 
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trays,  glass  water  bottles,  vegetable  crispers,  window-front 
meat-keepers,  seven-piece  pottery  sets  for  water  and  leftovers, 
and  other  items  provided  on  models  costing  $40  or  $50  more 
and  performing  no  better.  (The  makers'  pseudo-technical 
nomenclature  of  sales-features  this  year,  as  heretofore,  has 
been  a  gaudy  one.)  According  to  a  recent  issue  of  Fortune, 
manufacturers  this  year  are  horrified  that  consumers  have  dis- 
played an  uncompromising  preference  for  the  low-priced  "loss 
leaders." 

|NE  of  the  most  important  things  for  the  buyer  of  a 
refrigerator  to  consider  is  its  operating  cost,  for  it  is  on 
that  point  that  the  most  important  diflferences  exist  between 
the  various  brands  of  refrigerators  (and  on  that  point  the  con- 
sumer himself  is  helpless  to  arrive  at  a  judgment  by  inspection 
or  from  anything  he  can  learn  or  can  believe  from  what  the 
dealer  or  the  dealer's  literature  tells  him).  As  with  many 
other  consumers'  goods,  it  is  the  hidden  and  future  costs  which 
are  the  most  important  in  determining  a  selection.  A  refriger- 
ator of  one  brand  may  cost  several  dollars  a  year  less  to  operate 
than  another  and,  hence,  be  a  more  economical  purchase  than  a 
lower-priced  refrigerator  which  costs  more  to  operate.  Actual 
operating  costs  vary  of  course  in  different  homes,  depending 
upon  how  a  refrigerator  is  used,  but  comparative  costs  of 
various  brands  of  refrigerators  will  not  differ  greatly  from  the 
data  obtained  under  the  controlled  test  conditions  in  the 
laboratory. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  cost  of  operating  various 
well-known  1940  refrigerators  under  controlled  laboratory  con- 
ditions, without  opening  the  doors,  for  a  month.  The  tem- 
perature inside  each  refrigerator  was  38°  F  at  70°  F  room 
temperature  and  was  at  43°  F  for  90°  F  room  temperature. 
It  has  been  learned  by  experience  that  the  cost  of  operating  a 
refrigerator  loaded  with  food  and  used  under  average  con- 
ditions in  a  home  will  often  be  close  to  the  figures  in  the  column 
for  80°  F  room  temperature. 

Operating  costs  in  the  home  may  be  kept  to  a  minimum  by 
setting  the  controls  so  as  not  to  produce  unreasonably  low 
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inside  temperatures  (44°  F  should  be  low  enough),  by  not 
permitting  a  thick  ice  coat  (beyond  ^  to  ^  inch)  on  the 
cooling  unit,  and  by  keeping  the  condenser  free  from  a  heavy 
deposit  of  dust.  Defrosting  clocks  are  valueless  as  a  means 
of  reducing  operating  costs. 


Table  of  Operating  Costs 

A  comparison  of  experimentally  determined  monthly  operating 
costs  of  1940  6-cubic-foot  refrigerators  tested  by  Consimjers*  Research. 
The  electric  rate  is  assumed  to  be  5   cents  per  kilowatt-hour.' 

Room  Temperature 

in 
Degrees  Fahrenheit 
70"  80°  90° 

General  Electric  LB6-B  $0.50  $0.85  $1.25 

Norge  MR-6  0.60  0.90  1.20 

Hotpoint  320EA63  0.65  1.00  1.35 

Frigidaire  SVS6  0.80  1.10  1.40 

Philco  LX-6  0.75  1.15  1.55 

Montgomery  Ward  169—744  0.80  120  1.65 

Kelvinator  SS6  0.90  1.20  1.50 

Coldspot  22—3392  0.90  1.35  1.85 

Crosley  MA9-60S  1.10  1.60  2.15 

1  Approximate  operating  costs  at  other  rates  may  be  computed  by  simple 
proportion.  For  example,  if  you  pay  on  the  average  6  cents  per  kilowatt-hour 
for  electricity,  the  operating  cost  per  month  of  the  General  Electric  becomes 
at   80°    F:   6/5   x   $0.85    =    $1.02. 


The  refrigerators  in  this  report  were  tested  according  to  the 
standard  procedure  described  in  Household  Electric  Refriger- 
ator Standards  of  the  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. Room  temperatures  ranged  from  70°  F  to  110°  F. 
Dimensions  were  determined  in  accordance  with  the  NEMA 
standard  method  for  computing  dimensions. 

All  the  refrigerators  tested,  with  but  one  exception,  Coldspot, 
had  sealed  compressors,  and  it  is  likely  that  in  the  future  only 
the  sealed  type  of  compressor  will  be  available.  Sealed  com- 
pressors have  the  advantage  of  requiring  less  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  householder  than  open  compressors;  they  do  not 
have  to  be  oiled,  and  because  refrigerant  cannot  escape  into 
the  room,  can  be  left  disconnected  from  the  power  lines  for  a 
long  period   without   danger   of    leakage   of   the   refrigerant. 
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Their  disadvantages,  however,  are  the  rather  serious  ones  that 
while  sealed  units  require  less  frequent  repairs  than  open  units, 
when  repairs  for  the  former  are  required,  the  units  have  to  be 
sent  to  a  special  repair  shop  having  special  equipment  of  the 
factory  type,  repair  charges  are  likely  to  be  high  (may  be  very 
high,  up  to  $45  or  so),  and  the  time  the  refrigerators  are  out  of 
service  will  be  long. 

Current  prices  in  a  given  locality  may  differ  slightly  from 
those  listed,  which  were  those  prevailing  in  early  spring. 
Small  price  advances  have  been  announced  on  some  models. 
Refrigerators  are  listed  in  alphabetical  order. 

Recommended 

Frigidaire  SVS6  (Frigidaire,  Div.  General  Motors  Corp.,  Day- 
ton, Ohio)  $114.75.  6.1  cu  ft  capacity,  11.4  sq  ft  sheif 
area.  Bottom  of  cabinet  interior,  20.25  in.  above  floor. 
Sealed  compressor,  rotary  type.  Cost  of  operation  about 
one-fourth  higher  than  for  General  Electric  LB6-B.  Re- 
frigerant was  dichlorotetrafluoroethane.  Time  required  to 
freeze  ice  cubes  (7  lb,  total)  :  lower  trays  2%  hours,  upper 
trays  6  hours. 

Frigidaire  SV6-40.  $129.50.  Had  same  mechanism,  volume  of 
storage,  and  shelf  area  as  Frigidaire  SVS6;  4  in.  higher; 
had  glass-covered  metal  tray  for  meat  storage,  more  elaborate 
door  on  evaporator,  larger  drip  tray,  grid  release. 

General  Electric  LB6-B  (General  Electric  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.)  $114.75.  6.2  cu  ft  capacity,  11.6  sq  ft  shelf  area. 
Bottom  of  cabinet  interior,  17.5  in.  above  floor.  Sealed  com- 
pressor, reciprocating  type.  Cost  of  operation  lowest  of  the 
1940  electric  refrigerators  tested.  Refrigerant  was  sulphur 
dioxide.  Time  required  to  freeze  ice  cubes  (7  lbs,  total)  : 
lower  trays  2J^  hours,  upper  trays  6%  hours. 

General  Electric  LB6-40.  $134.90.  Had  same  mechanism,  vol- 
ume of  storage,  and  shelf  area  as  General  Electric  LB6-B ; 
had  higher  cabinet  (3  in.  higher  legs'),  extra  dishes,  more 
chromium-plate  trim,  better  exterior  finish,  covered  vegetable 
pan. 

Hotpoint  320EA63  (Edison    General    Electric    Appliance    Co.. 
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Inc.,  Qiicago)  $114.75.  6.2  cu  ft  capacity.  11.6  sq  ft  shelf 
area.  Bottom  of  cabinet  interior,  17.5  in.  above  floor.  Sealed 
compressor,  reciprocating  type.  Cost  of  operation  about 
one-sixth  higher  than  General  Electric  LB6-B.  Refrigerant 
was  sulphur  dioxide.  Time  required  to  freeze  ice  cubes 
(7  lb)  :  lower  trays  2}i  hours,  upper  trays  3^  hours. 

Hotpo'tnt  120EA6-40.  $139.75.  Had  same  mechanism,  volume 
of  storage,  and  shelf  area  as  Hotpoint  320EA63 ;  had  higher 
cabinet,  extra  dishes,  more  chromium-plate  trim,  better 
exterior  finish. 

Kelvinator  SS6  (Kelvinator,  Div.  Nash-Kelvinator  Corp.,  De- 
troit) $119.95.  6.7  cu  ft  capacity  (0.5  cu  ft  larger  than 
advertised),  12  sq  ft  shelf  area  (0.5  sq  ft  larger  than 
advertised).  Bottom  of  cabinet  interior,  20.5  in.  above 
floor.  Sealed  compressor,  reciprocating  type.  Cost  of  oper- 
ation two- fifths  higher  than  General  Electric  LB6-B.  Re- 
frigerant was  dichlorodifluoromethane.  Time  required  to 
freeze  ice  cubes  (7  lb)  :  lower  and  upper  trays,  4^  hours. 

Kelvinator  5-6.  $134.95.  Had  same  mechanism,  storage  vol- 
ume, and  shelf  area  as  Kelvinator  SS6;  had  more  chromium- 
plate  trim,  a  sliding  vegetable  bin,  pop-out  ice  trays,  and 
sliding  glass  cold  storage  chest. 

Montgomery  Ward,  169 — 744.  $161.50  plus  freight.  6.4  cu  ft 
capacity  (0.4  cu  ft  less  than  advertised),  14.7  sq  ft 
shelf  area  (1.2  sq  ft  less  than  advertised).  Bottom  of 
cabinet  interior,  21.5  in.  above  floor.  Sealed  compressor, 
reciprocating  type.  Cost  of  operation  about  two-fifths  higher 
than  for  General  Electric  LB6-B.  Refrigerant  was  dichloro- 
fluoromethane.  Time  required  to  freeze  ice  cubes  (9  lb)  : 
lower  trays  2^  hours,  upper  trays  2^  hours,  middle 
trays  A^A  hours.  Highest  priced  of  the  Montgomery  Ward 
6-cu  ft  models. 

Montgomery  Ward  169 — 644.  $147.50  plus  freight.  6  cu  ft 
capacit3\  Had  same  mechanism  and  cabinet  as  Montgomery 
Ward  169 — 744,  but  different  interior  cabinet  details.  Low- 
est-priced Montgomery  Ward  models  differed  in  important 
ways  from  model  tested ;  hence,  operating  costs  are  likely  to 
differ  considerably  from  model  tested. 
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Norge  MR-6  (Norge,  Div.  Borg-Wamer  Corp.,  Detroit) 
$179.95.  6.5  cu  ft  capacity,  14.7  sq  ft  shelf  area.  Bottom 
of  cabinet  interior,  21.75  in.  above  floor.  Sealed  compressor, 
rotary  type.  Cost  of  operation  second  lowest  of  electric 
refrigerators  tested.  Refrigerant  was  sulphur  dioxide.  Time 
required  to  freeze  ice  cubes  (7  lb) :  lower  tray  3^  hours, 
upper  trays  4^  hours.  Failed  by  a  small  margin  to  meet 
standard  recognized  safety  requireinents  for  safety  of  elec- 
trical insulation  (current  leakage  slightly  high).  Grape 
juice,  grapefruit  juice,  and  vinegar  acid  caused  slight  dulling 
of  interior  enamel. 

Norge  AR-6A.  $114.95.  6  cu  ft  capacity.  Had  some  mech- 
anism as  Norge  MR-6 ;  was  slightly  smaller  and  lacked  vari- 
ous refinements. 

Philco  LX-6  (Philco  Refrigeration,  Div.  Philco  Radio  &  Tele- 
vision Corp.,  Philadelphia)  $119.75.  7  cu  ft  capacity,  12 
sq  ft  shelf  area.  Bottom  of  cabinet  interior,  20  in.  above 
floor.  Sealed  compressor,  reciprocating  type.  Cost  of  oper- 
ation about  one-third  more  than  for  General  Electric 
LB6-B.  Refrigerant  was  dichlorodifluoromethane.  Time 
required  to  freeze  ice  cubes  (5.5  lb)  :  lower  trays  2^  hours, 
upper  trays  2^^  hours.  Grape  juice,  grapefruit  juice,  and 
vinegar  acid  caused  dulling  of  interior  enamel. 

Philco  LR-6.  $139.95.  6.5  cu  ft  capacity.  Had  same  mecha- 
nism as  Philco  LX-6,  but  slightly  smaller  storage  space ;  had 
a  meat  storage  compartment,  two  covered  porcelain  trays, 
storage  bin,  and  a  few  other  refinements. 

Westinghouse  S-6-39  (Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Mansfield,  Ohio)  6.2  cu  ft  capacity,  12.9  sq  ft  shelf  area. 
Sealed  compressor,  reciprocating  type.  Cost  of  operation 
approximately  the  same  as  for  Norge  MR-6.  Refrigerant 
was  dichlorodifluoromethane.  Time  to  freeze  ice  cubes  (6  lb) 
averaged  about  1^  hours.  The  corresponding  1940  model, 
Westinghouse  S-6-40,  at  $154.40,  was  quite  similar  except 
that  insulation  was  Fiberglass  instead  of  BaUam-Wool. 

Westinghouse  H-4-39  (Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.) 
4.3  cu  ft  capacity,  9.3  sq  ft  shelf  area.  Sealed  compres- 
sor,  reciprocating  type.     Cost   of   operation   approximately 
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equal  to  that  for  the  6.2-cu-ft  General  Electric  LB6-B. 
Refrigerant  was  dichloroditiuoromethane.  Time  to  freeze 
ice  cubes  (4  lb)  averaged  about  IJ^  hours.  The  cor- 
responding 1940  model,  Westinghous'e  S-4-40,  at  $139.50, 
was  quite  similar  except  that  insulation  was  Fiberglass  in- 
stead of  Balsam-Wool. 

Qualified  Recommendation 

Coldspot,  Sears-Roebuck's  No.  22—3392.  $119.50  plus  freight. 
6.3  cu  ft  capacity,  11.9  sq  ft  shelf  area  (0.9  sq  ft  less 
than  advertised).  Bottom  of  cabinet  interior,  13.5  in.  above 
tioor.  Open  compressor,  rotary  type  (a  small  percentage  of 
models  reported  to  be  of  the  sealed  rotary  type).  Cost  of 
operation  about  three-fifths  higher  than  General  Electric 
LB6-B.  Refrigerant  was  sulphur  dioxide.  Time  required 
to  freeze  ice  cubes  (8.2  lb)  :  lower  tray  SYz  hours,  upper 
trays  2^2  hours,  middle  trays  6  hours.  Coldspot  Nos.  22 — 
3393,  22 — 3387,  and  22 — 3388,  lower-priced  6-cu-ft-capacity 
models,  had  same  mechanism  and  insulation,  but  differed 
in  cabinet  details  and  finish. 

Crosley  MA9-60S  (The  Crosley  Corp.,  Cincinnati)  $139.95. 
6.8  cu  ft  capacity  (0.8  cu  ft  larger  than  advertised),  12.1 
sq  ft  shelf  area  (0.4  sq  ft  less  than  advertised).  Bottom 
of  cabinet  interior,  18  in.  above  floor.  Sealed  compressor, 
reciprocating  type.  Cost  of  operation  about  nine-tenths 
higher  than  General  Electric  LB6-B.  Refrigerant  was  di- 
chlorodifluoromethane.  Time  required  to  freeze  ice  cubes 
(5.5  lb)  :  lower  right  tray  2^^  hours,  lower  left  tray  4}/^ 
hours,  upper  left  tray  2^  hours. 

Crosley  MLA9-60.  $119.95.  Had  same  mechanism  and  insula- 
tion as  Crosley  MA9-60S,  but  lacked  bottom  storage  bin, 
covered  metal  pans,  and  other  refinements. 
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I  Cold  storage  lockers  are  increasingly  used  by  families  to  | 
I  keep  meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables  frozen  for  a  number  of  | 
I    months,  or  even  up  to  two  years.  | 

I  — Science  Service     | 
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Air  Conditioning  and  Hot  Air 


By 
Kenneth  F.  Gilbert 

Part  II 


COMPLETE  air-conditioning  systems  vary  widely  as  to 
type,  price,  and  operating  costs.  In  design,  there  are 
two  general  types.  The  direct  system  employs  air  that 
is  heated  and  cooled  mechanically  and  delivered  at  low  velocity 
to  the  living  quarters  by  ducts.  The  indirect  system  delivers 
heated  or  cooled  water  to  conditioning  units  in  various  rooms, 
where  the  air  to  be  heated  or  cooled  is  blown  over  the  units. 
Installation  of  the  latter  type  costs  slightly  less  than  the  former, 
and  th€  lower  interest  and  depreciation  charges  make  the 
operating  costs  slightly  less.  In  one  study,  the  saving  was  just 
under  two  per  cent. 

With  either  system,  it  is  possible  to  cut  operating  costs  by 
planning  the  installation  so  that  cooling  in  summer  can  be  re- 
stricted to  the  downstairs  in  the  daytime  and  to  the  upper 
floors  at  night.  One  manufacturer  provides  a  valve  arrange- 
ment that  permits  outside  air  to  be  circulated  at  night  without 
passing  over  the  cooling  coils. 

Opinions  differ  among  makers  as  to  the  cooling  capacity 
needed  for  a  small  home.  Capacity  is  measured  in  tons,  a  ton 
being  the  cooling  effect  equal  to  the  melting  of  one  ton  of  ice 
in  24  hours.  Roughly  speaking,  each  rated  horsepower  of  a 
compressor  motor  can  produce  one  ton  of  cooling.  Thus  a 
conditioning  plant,  with  a  compressor  driven  by  a  three-horse- 
power motor,  is  said  to  be  a  three-ton  unit. 

At  least  two  manufacturers  consider  three  tons  the  smallest 
plant  that  can  cool  a  six-room  dwelling.  Another  maker  sup- 
plies plants  as  small  as  two  tons,  although  a  distributor  of  this 
make  warns  that  this  may  be  inadequate  for  "peak  loads,"  by 
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which  he  , means  extremely  hot  or  humid  weather,  a  house 
crowded  with  guests,  continual  use  of  too  many  lights,  a  good 
deal  of  cooking  going  on,  or  some  or  all  these  things  together. 
A  well-known  engineer,  as  the  result  of  actual  tests,  concludes 
that  in  the  latitude  of  Chicago  a  house  of  8,500  cubic  feet  (six 
medium-sized  rooms)  can  be  cooled  satisfactorily  by  a  two-ton 
machine,  even  though  ordinary  methods  of  calculation  would 
indicate  a  capacity  50  to  100  per  cent  greater.  Size,  of  course, 
is  not  the  only  factor  to  be  considered,  but  this  disagreement 
among  experts  is  something  the  buyer  might  well  keep  in  mind 
when  an  air-conditioning  plant  of  a  certain  capacity  is  recom- 
mended. In  other  words,  don't  assume  that  precalculation  of 
performance  can  be  exact  or  that  anyone  can  insure  that  you 
will  get  exactly  or  even  closely  the  service  which  was  intended, 
and  at  the  expected  cost,  from  the  cooling  and  conditioning 
plant. 

CONSIDERABLE  variation  is  found  in  the  operating  prin- 
ciples of  various  installations.  The  object  of  all  is  to  rid 
the  air  of  dust  and  pollen,  to  add  moisture  to  heated  air  in  win- 
ter, and  to  extract  moisture  from  the  air  and  cool  the  air  in 
summer.  Some  systems  not  commonly  used  for  domestic  in- 
stallations accomplish  all  this  merely  by  "washing"  the  air.  The 
air  is  forced  through  a  spray  or  curtain  of  water,  which  carries 
off  about  98  per  cent  of  the  dust  and  pollen.  In  summer,  if 
the  temperature  of  the  water  is  kept  below  that  at  which  the 
moisture  in  the  air  will  condense — its  dew  point— excess  moist- 
ure is  removed.  In  winter,  the  heated  air  evaporates  sufficient 
water  to  raise  the  humidity  to  the  required  point.  Great  quan- 
tities of  water  are  required,  which  makes  the  cost  prohibitive 
for  the  average  home  owner  in  most  localities. 

Another  type  of  plant  cleans  the  air  mechanically  by  forcing 
it  through  filters  and  cools  and  dehumidifies  it  by  means  of 
coils  containing  refrigerant.  In  winter,  the  air  is  humidified 
by  a  spray  or  by  passing  through  a  moistened  screen  or  by 
some  other  method.  Some  condensers  are  water-cooled  by 
water  drawn  from  the  house  mains,  a  relatively  expensive  way. 
Evaporative  condensers  require  only  trifling  amounts  of  water. 
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A  third  type  extracts  moisture  from  the  air  in  summer 
through  the  use  of  chemicals,  usually  silica  gel,  sodium  chloride, 
or  activated  alumina.  These  chemicals  have  the  property  either 
of  absorbing  or  adsorbing  moisture.  After  they  have  extracted 
as  much  moisture  from  the  air  as  they  can  contain,  they  may 
be  dried  by  the  application  of  heat.  Thus  two  supplies  of 
chemicals  are  needed,  one  taking  up  moisture  while  the  other 
is  being  dried,  or  reactivated.  The  dehumidified  air,  warmed 
by  the  process  of  dehumidification,  is  passed  through  a  cooling 
unit,  through  which  cool  tap  water  is  circulated. 

The  drawback  is  that  about  15,000  gallons  of  water  are  re- 
quired every  day,  and  that  quantity  might  cost  as  much  as 
$4.50.  Spraying  water  directly  in  the  air  stream  cuts  water 
consumption  materially,  but  in  any  event  operating  cost  of 
chemical  dehumidification  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  mechani- 
cal-refrigeration method. 

T  WOULD  be  folly  to  let  anyone  place  even  the  best  air- 
conditioning  plant  in  a  house  that  had  not  been  prepared 
to  receive  it,  and  reputable  firms  would,  or  should,  advise 
against  it.  Insufficient  insulation,  for  example,  would  place  an 
unnecessarily  costly  burden  on  the  cooling  plant.  The  houses 
for  which  operating  costs  have  been  cited  were  frame  struc- 
tures with  flexible  insulating  material  nailed  between  the  studs 
and  between  attic-floor  joists.  All  were  weather-stripped.  It 
has  been  found,  too,  that  the  amount  of  cooling  required  in  a 
house  can  be  cut  20  to  30  per  cent  simply  by  shading  sun- 
exposed  windows  with  awnings. 

The  moisture  content  of  indoor  air  is  difficult  to  control  in 
winter  unless  proper  windows  are  provided.  Moisture  should 
vary  according  to  the  temperature.  This  relationship  of  moist- 
ure to  temperature  is  taken  into  account  by  the  term  "relative 
humidity."  Relative  humidity  of  50  per  cent  means  merely  that 
the  space  contains  half  the  moisture  that  could  possibly  be  pres- 
ent at  the  given  temperature. 

For  comfort,  a  relative  humidity  of  45  to  50  per  cent  is 
desirable.  Less  moisture,  manufacturers  and  engineers  say, 
tends  to  dry  out  the  mucous   membranes   of   the  nose  aad 
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sinuses,  rendering  them  more  susceptible  to  germs,  but  at  least 
one  maker  is  candid  enough  to  say  this  does  not  yet  have  the 
support  of  the  medical  profession.  One  noted  medical  au- 
thority not  only  fails  to  concur  in  this  view,  but  declares  that 
evidence  tends  to  show  that  variations  in  humidity  during  the 
heating  season  have  no  effect  upon  health.  Experts  further 
point  out  that  the  actual  variations  within  the  house  are  much 
smaller  than  to  be  expected  on  theoretical  considerations  and 
that  such  variations  as  do  occur  are  not  of  practical  significance 
from  a  medical  or  health  standpoint.  Too  much  moisture  seems 
to  have  no  great  effect  on  persons  beyond  a  marked  feeling 
of  discomfort  such  as  one  experiences  in  the  tropics  or  on  a 
sweltering  day  just  after  a  rain.  It  is  high  relative  humidity 
that  makes  summer  heat  so  oppressive.  Coming  back  to  winter 
conditions,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  house  in  which  the  air  has  been 
humidified  does  not  require  as  high  a  temperature  to  seem  com- 
fortable. It  may  seem  more  comfortable  at  68  than  at  70  with 
the  air  dry. 

Maintaining  humidity  at  the  ideal  of  45  to  50  per  cent  in 
winter  can  have  curious  results.  For  example,  single  windows 
will  steam  up  long  before  relative  humidity  rises  very  high. 
With  an  outdoor  temperature  of  30  degrees,  condensation  on 
windows  begins  at  about  35  per  cent,  and,  when  the  outdoor 
temperature  is  10  degrees,  condensation  starts  at  20  per  cent. 
If  double  windows  are  installed,  the  humidity  can  rise  to  nearly 
50  per  cent  without  condensation  even  when  the  thermometer 
outdoors  stands  at  zero.  Proper  winter  humidification,  there- 
fore, becomes  a  decided  inconvenience  unless  a  house  has 
double  windows,  and,  as  will  now  be  shown,  a  decided  danger 
to  the  welfare  of  the  house  unless  the  wall  construction  was 
carefully  designed  for  artificial  humidification  during  the 
winter. 

The  most  serious  consequence  of  high  indoor  humidity  in 
winter  is  the  condensation  of  moisture  within  the  walls,  especi- 
ally when  the  air  spaces  have  been  filled  with  insulating  mate- 
rial. The  moisture  passes  from  the  inside  of  the  house  out 
through  the  walls  and  condenses  at  and  near  the  cold  external 
surfaces  of  the  house  during  cold  days.    This  then  dries  out 
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slowly.  It  may  remain  for  a  long  period  as  a  heavy  coating  of 
frost  on  the  wood  and  insulating  material  near  the  external 
walls.  Later,  when  it  thaws  and  slowly  dries  out,  it  has  been 
known  to  cause  side  walls,  studding,  and  sheathing  to  rot  and 
even  to  ruin  the  paint  coating  on  the  outside  walls  by  emerging 
under  the  paint  and  causing  it  to  peel  off.  To  prevent  these 
serious  troubles,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  well-designed  and 
carefully  executed  "moisture  barriers"  under  the  interior  finish. 
There  is  not  space  here  for  a  description  of  these,  but  they  are 
important  and  must  be  correctly  chosen  for  the  house  and  the 
climate  in  which  it  is  built. 

S  IN  selecting  an  electric  refrigerator  for  the  home,  care 
should  be  taken  when  buying  an  air-conditioning  plant 
to  see  that  a  safe  refrigerant  is  used.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
small  quantities  of  refrigerant  used  in  a  household  plant  cannot 
often  cause  real  danger,  yet  all  except  one  of  the  refrigerants 
commonly  employed  is  either  poisonous  or  capable  of  causing 
death  by  suffocation.  Sulphur  dioxide  is  considered  safe,  but 
only  because  its  offensive  odor  is  readily  detected;  in  case  of 
even  a  small  leak,  one  would  be  driven  out  of  the  house.  Dichlo- 
rodifluoromethane,  or  F-12  as  it  is  known  for  convenience,  is 
one  refrigerant  material  that  is  non-inflammable  and  practically 
harmless  to  persons. 

It  thus  appears  that  purchasing  an  air-conditioning  system 
in  a  new  home  or  for  an  old  one  is  a  subject  upon  which  the 
buyer  might  spend  months  of  study.  In  lieu  of  a  course  in 
heating  and  ventilating  engineering,  the  wisest  thing  the  buyer 
can  do  is  consult  not  merely  one  reputable  supplier  but  several. 
From  their  recommendations,  he  may  be  able  to  select  the  one 
best-suited  to  his  needs  and  purse.  The  man  who  considers  buy- 
ing a  house  in  which  a  system  has  already  been  installed  can 
do  one  of  two  things.  He  can  have  an  air-conditioning  engi- 
neer examine  it  for  him,  or  he  can  take  the  seller's  word  and 
hope  for  the  best,  and  in  the  latter  case,  his  hopes  should  not 
be  too  high. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  purchase  of  air-condi- 
tioning systems  is  a  hazardous  enterprise.    A  government  de- 
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partment  buying  one  for  a  government  building  can  protect 
itself  by  making  the  builder  file  the  necessary  bond  and  guar- 
antee of  technically  adequate  performance.  For  the  small 
householder,  such  safeguards  are  impracticable  to  say  the  least, 
and  he  will  hardly  be  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the  necessary 
technical  and  legal  costs  which  assured  protection  will  involve. 
He  has  a  chance,  therefore,  of  getting  a  good  plant  which  meets 
his  requirements  provided  he's  not  too  particular  in  extreme 
conditions  of  very  hot  summer  weather,  for  example ;  but  he 
must  accept,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  employ  good  (and  not 
inexpensive)  engineering  services,  a  considerable  risk  that  in 
some  or  several  important  respects  the  plant  will  not  satisfy 
him — and  if  the  installation  is  a  large  and  important  one  (for 
example,  for  a  mansion  or  an  office  building),  he  will  do  well  to 
engage  both  a  good  lawyer  and  a  good  engineer.  The  subject, 
in  a  word,  has  not  yet  shaken  down  to  that  state  where  the 
buyer  does  not  need  to  do  a  good  deal  of  bewaring! 


Did  You  Know  That  — 

i        Nearly  half  the  world's  telephones  are  in  the  United  States? 

J  •  • 

J        Over  80  trade  names  are  applied  to  furs  made  from  rabbit 

J   pelts? 

J  •  • 

T 

]f       A  deep  yellow  egg  yolk  is  apt  to  contain  more  vitamin  A  than 

j   a  pale  yolk  ? 

J  •  • 

T        The  "Turkish"  tobaccos  in  cigarettes  come  from  Turkey,  or 
3-    from  Greece,  Bulgaria  and  other  Mediterranean  lands? 

J  •  • 

■^        American  automobiles  consumed  more  than  20  billion  gallons 
if   of  gasoline  in  1939? 
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Hocus  Focus 

By 
PERCIVAL  WILDE 


XXII,  How  Dark  Is  Dark? 

IT  pays  to  be  "from  Missouri."  It  pays,  when  we  have 
had  a  little  experience,  to  stop  often  when  reading  the 
screeds  of  the  professionals  who  condescend  to  advise 
us  amateurs,  and  to  ask  boldly,  "Why?"  We  have  all  read 
how  necessary  it  is  to  dust  ofif  plates  or  cut-films  when  load- 
ing them  into  holders — and  have  found,  each  in  his  own 
way,  that  "dusting  off"  is  more  likely  to  be  "dusting  on," 
since  sensitive  materials  are  packed  in  dustless  rooms. 

We  have  read  that  distilled  water  must  be  used  when 
making  up  all  solutions — and  some  of  us  have  gone  to  the 
expense  and  annoyance — but  some  have  reflected  that  rather 
more  than  99  per  cent  of  the  drinking  water  flowing  from 
taps  here  and  abroad  is  free  from  impurities  which  would 
injure  our  gizzards,  which  are  decidedly  more  delicate  than 
photographic  emulsions,  and  get  along  nicely  with  it.  And  we 
have  read  that  a  darkroom  must  be  dark,  absolutely  dark, 
"completely  dark,"  "so  dark  that  you  cannot  count  your 
fingers,"  and  we  may  well  pause  to  consider  that  while  the 
professional,  with  several  hundred  sheets  of  film  going 
into  his  "soup"  daily,  requires  entire  darkness  in  a  room 
used  solely  for  negative  processing,  the  amateur  needs  total 
darkness  rather  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  time. 

Let  us  amplify  the  last  statement.  In  the  old  days,  roll- 
film  was  developed  by  the  see-saw  method,  a  devilish  pro- 
cedure which  produced  tangled  loops  of  film,  pools  of  spilled 
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developer,  and  acrobatic  postures.  The  miniatures  brought 
with  them  rolls  too  long,  too  narrow,  and  too  light-sensitive 
to  be  handled  that  way,  and  the  evolution  of  the  "daylight" 
tank  followed.  Today  complete  darkness  is  needed  only 
while  the  tank  is  being  loaded,  and  two  well-known  tanks 
can  be  loaded  in  the  light.  At  most,  therefore,  the  roll-film 
user  requires  three  to  five  minutes  of  darkness  out  of  every 
three  to  five  hours  he  spends  converting  exposed  films  into 
mounted  prints.  To  build  a  specially  dark  darkroom,  or 
even  to  provide  a  room  which  is  dark  at  all  times  for  such 
a  purpose  is  too  reminiscent  of  the  Chinaman  who,  in 
Charles  Lamb's  "Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig,"  burned  down 
the  house  when  he  wished  to  eat  roast  pork. 

Film-pack,  to  be  loaded  into  a  closed  tank,  does  not  call 
for  a  longer  dark  period  than  roll-film.  Cut  film,  the  best 
of  all  negative  materials,  offers  greater  problems :  not  only 
must  it  be  processed,  but  it  must,  before  being  used,  be 
loaded  into  holders  or  magazines.  The  dark  interval,  let  us 
say,  represents  something  up  to  one-tenth  of  the  total 
darkroom  time. 

For  the  amateur,  therefore,  the  question  is  simple:  is  it 
worth  while,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  minutes,  during  which 
darkness  may  be  more  conveniently  provided  by  means  of 
a  changing-bag,  to  set  aside  a  room  which  will  be  dark, 
stuffy,  hot,  and  humid  twenty-four  hours  a  day? 

The  January,  1940,  issue  of  The  Photographic  Journal, 
the  organ  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  contained  an 
article  entitled  "Tropical  Torments,  Trials  and  Tribula- 
tions." The  writer,  Mr.  Frank  R.  Neubert,  A.R.P.S.,  ex- 
posed and  developed  980  photographs  on  a  19,000  mile  trip 
to  Burma  and  back.  By  a  coincidence,  he  carried  the  cam- 
eras which  I,  also,  use:  a  quarter-plate  (3^"  x  454") 
reflex  and  a  2^4"  square  twin-lens  reflex.  He  used  cut-  and 
roll-film.  But  "upon  arrival  on  board,  the  first  duty  was 
the  conversion  of  the  cabin  into  a  darkroom."   He  goes  on: 
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"It  is  surprising  what  a  lot  of  ventilating  grilles  and  cracks 
there  are  to  receive  attention,  but  .  .  .  the  officer  who  looks 
after  much  of  the  ship's  kitchen  will  obtain  all  the  cardboard 
that  is  wanted,  and  with  a  roll  of  adhesive  tape  fittings  can 
soon  be  made  to  cover  the  offending  places.  These  must  be 
rapidly  movable,  because  the  Captain  inspects  the  ship  daily 
and  does  not  wish  to  find  red  paper  and  cardboard  stuck  all 
over  the  place  .... 

"Changing  plates  in  a  temperature  of  110  degrees  with  all 
the  ventilation  closed  down  is  great  fun,  but  with  the  door 
locked,  most  of  the  clothing  off,  and  the  fan  on,  the  work 
can  be  done,  first  of  all  making  the  devout  wish  that  the 
perspiration  which  drips  from  the  nose  and  chin  does  not 
do  irrevocable  harm  by  falling  where  it  will  do  harm." 

During  the  past  year  I  have  developed  cut-film,  roll-film, 
and  film-pack  under  conditions  which  exactly  parallel  those 
which  confronted  Mr.  Neubert.  I  have  worked  on  ship- 
board, and  I  have  worked  in  the  tropics.  I  have  worked, 
also,  in  hotel  rooms  and  bathrooms  on  both  coasts  of  Florida 
and  in  various  European  cities.  Mr.  Neubert  made  more 
than  two-thirds  of  his  photographs  on  roll-film,  while  I 
made  about  nine-tenths  of  mine  on  cut-film  and  film-pack, 
more  difficult  to  handle;  but  while  he  used  cardboard,  red 
paper,  and  adhesive  tape,  and  installed  and  removed  them 
daily,  I  worked  without  any  special  preparation,  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  using  a  changing-bag  as  neces- 
sary. Incidentally  the  changing-bag  prevented  perspiration, 
which  contains  sodium  chloride  and  will  permanently  spot 
undeveloped  emulsions,  from  falling  "where  it  will  do 
harm,"  and  the  quantity  of  perspiration  was  probably  less 
because  I  closed  no  ventilating  grilles. 

The  reader  may  comment  that  the  use  of  closed  tanks 
limits  the  number  of  films  which  may  be  developed  in  any 
given  period.  It  does;  but  not  so  greatly  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. If  cut-films  are  being  treated,  an  extra  core,  used 
while  the   first   is   in  the   wash   water,   makes   processing 
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nearly  continuous;  and  a  few  minutes  in  an  oven  or  in 
front  of  an  electric  fan  will  dry  a  metallic  core  thoroughly. 
Roll-films  are  handled  even  more  easily :  several  tanks  now 
on  the  market  can  be  rinsed  after  use  and  re-loaded  while 
wet,  while  the  tanks  themselves  are  now  so  cheap  that  two 
can  be  bought  for  less  than  was  formerly  the  price  of  one. 

Using  these  methods  I  have  found  it  possible  to  process 
at  a  single  session  all  of  the  films  exposed  in  a  day;  and 
upon  one  never  to  be  forgotten  occasion,  I  made  sixty-four 
photographs — more  than  my  usual  month's  average — be- 
tween sunrise  and  sunset.  Such  a  capacity  should  suffice 
for  most  amateurs. 

In  insisting  on  total  darkness  Mr.  Neubert  was  following 
an  ancient  tradition,  and  he  paid  for  his  conservatism  with 
labor  in  putting  up  and  taking  down  adhesive  tape  and  red 
paper,  not  to  mention  the  perspiration  which,  in  the  tropics, 
accompanied  both  operations.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the 
changing-bag  method  is  better  than  one  which  pleased  a 
pictorialist  so  experienced  and  so  distinguished  as  Mr. 
Neubert;  but  with  precisely  the  same  obstacles,  the  same 
cameras,  and  a  far  higher  percentage  of  the  more  difficult 
cut-film,  I  have  turned  out  thousands  of  negatives  which 
could  not  have  been  more  satisfactory  had  they  been  de- 
veloped in  the  most  perfectly  dark  darkroom  in  existence. 

It  may  be  granted  at  once  that  the  best  method  of  han- 
dling any  film  is  by  means  of  hangers,  in  open  tanks.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  jiggle  queer-shaped  containers  or  to  turn 
knobs ;  the  quantity  of  solution  in  an  open  tank  is  so  large 
that  currents  once  set  up  continue  some  time,  and  agitation 
may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  hangers  are  transferred 
from  solution  to  solution,  and  the  speed  of  the  process  is 
limited  only  by  the  capacity  and  the  efficiency  of  the  last 
tank,  in  which  washing  is  done.  After  that,  clips  are  not 
required  for  drying,  and  wet  film  need  not  be  touched. 

This  is  the  photo-finisher's  system,  and  except  for  roll- 
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film,  I  use  it  in  my  New  England  darkroom.  But  the  latter 
is  not,  except  at  night,  a  dark  darkroom.  Situated  in  an 
attic,  the  transverse  walls  were  experimentally  stopped 
more  than  a  foot  below  the  ridge-pole,  while  large  venti- 
lating spaces  were  left  above  the  tops  of  the  lateral  walls. 
Direct  sunlight,  entering  the  attic  through  windows  at  either 
end,  does  not  shine  into  the  darkroom,  and  since  reflections 
are  eliminated  by  painting  strategic  roof  surfaces  dead 
black,  the  room  is  always  dark  enough  to  permit  prolonged 
operations  with  the  most  sensitive  bromide  papers.  After 
twilight  has  vanished,  provided  only  that  the  moon  is  not 
shining  directly  into  one  of  the  two  windows,  the  darkness 
is  so  Stygian  that  it  will  satisfy  the  most  exacting  critic. 
There  is  an  electric  ventilator — because  the  attic  itself  has 
been  known  to  reach  temperatures  in  excess  of  100°  during 
the  summer — but  being  an  amateur,  and  relishing  the  ama- 
teur's privilege  of  working  at  photography  only  when  I  feel 
like  it,  I  am  content  with  a  room  which  is  pitch  dark  for 
more  hours  than  I  shall  ever  require ;  and  if  I  wish  to  de- 
velop negatives  without  waiting  for  nightfall,  the  changing- 
bag  and  a  tank  are  always  at  hand. 

The  changing-bag,  it  should  be  mentioned,  is  a  light- 
proof  affair  cut  like  a  shirt  without  a  neck  opening,  and  it  is 
closed  at  the  bottom  by  snaps  or  a  zipper.  The  sensitive 
materials  and  the  empty  tank  are  placed  in  it,  the  bottom 
is  snapped  shut  and  given  a  fold  or  two  for  the  sake  of  the 
extra  security,  the  hands  are  inserted  through  wrist-tight 
sleeves,  and  the  films  may  be  transferred  in  daylight.  Maga- 
zines and  film-holders  may  be  loaded  or  reloaded  at  any 
time  with  its  aid.  If  something  goes  wrong  with  a  roll-film 
or  motion-picture  camera,  the  entire  apparatus  is  placed  in 
the  bag,  opened,  and  the  trouble  rectified.  Most  important, 
the  bag  protects  materials  handled  in  it,  and  if  closed  and 
rolled  tightly  when  not  in  use,  will  keep  out  the  dust  which 
would  otherwise  ruin  so  many  pictures. 


Popular  Vivid^Colored  Dishes 

An  Unexpected  Source  of  Metallic  Poisoning 


ALTHOUGH  many  people  are  alert  to  the  danger 
of  eating  food  which  has  been  contaminated  with 
^lead  or  arsenic  while  growing  or  during  process- 
ing, one  seldom  thinks  of  the  possibility  of  being  poisoned 
by  the  dishes  in  one's  home.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the 
colored  dishes  so  popular  these  days  owe  their  attractive 
appearance  to  use  of  pigments  which  are  extremely  poison- 
ous. These  can  enter  in  small  quantities  the  food  with 
which  they  come  into  contact  and  in  some  instances  the 
resulting  contamination  may  be  suflficient  in  amount  to  be 
hazardous.  The  greatest  danger  exists  when  the  dishes 
are  used  for  foods  which  are  acid,  such  as  apples,  tomatoes, 
apricots,  lemonade,  orange  or  grapefniit  juice. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  some  uninformed  quarters  to 
ridicule  the  danger  of  lead  in  food  when  it  is  present  to 
the  extent  of  only  one  part  in  a  million.  It  is  perhaps  true 
that  a  person  would  not  consume  enough  of  a  single  food, 
cocoa,  for  example,  to  be  harmed  by  so  small  a  quantity 
of  lead  occurring  in  it.  The  hazard,  however,  consists  in 
the  sum  total  of  the  lead  and  other  poisonous  metals  in  all 
the  foods  and  drinks  consumed,  and  if  several  of  these 
contain  lead  and  other  poisonous  metals  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  only  a  part  per  million  or  thereabouts,  the  hazard 
may  be  very  serious.  Consumers'  Research  has  many  times 
pointed  out  that,  although  clear  or  visible  symptoms  di- 
rectly traceable  to  lead  poisoning  may  be  absent,  there  may 
nevertheless  be  a  serious  general  undermining  of  health 
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for  which  no  apparent  cause  exists. 

A  case  of  nausea  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  drink- 
ing  from  a  green  cup,  tea  flavored  with  lemon  juice  re- 
sulted lately  in  an  investigation  by  government  chemists  of 
the  health  hazard  presented  by  certain  colored  dishes.  Tests 
were  made  on  dishes  of  several  different  colors,  principally 
tangerine,  yellov^',  bright  green,  and  cobalt  blue,  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  copper  and  lead  given  up  to  acid 
food  stored  in  them. 

The  results  of  the  tests  showed  that  most  of  the  dishes 
probably  offer  no  health  hazard,  and  that  the  hazards  can 
in  most  cases,  though  not  in  all,  be  reduced,  provided  manu- 
facturers "exercise  a  modicum  of  care  in  their  [the  dishes'] 
preparation."  The  acid  foods,  however,  absorbed  quite 
dangerous  amounts  of  lead  from  tangerine-colored  dishes, 
and  smaller,  though — in  the  opinion  of  Consumers' 
Research — dangerous  amounts  of  lead  from  maroon  and 
dark  blue  dishes.  The  report  also  stated :  "There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  lead  and  copper  dissolved  by  weak 
acids  from  many  green  glazes  as  they  come  from  the  kiln 
are  a  health  hazard." 

For  the  consumer,  the  results  of  these  tests  indicate  that, 
lacking  dependable  assurance  of  the  absence  of  a  health 
hazard  associated  with  colored  glazed  dishes,  one  should 
take  care  not  to  use  such  dishes  for  any  acid  (sour)  foods, 
particularly  if  the  dishes  are  colored  tangerine — and  to  a 
lesser  extent,  maroon,  dark  blue,  or  green.  When  buying 
new  dishes,  one  will  be  safer  in  choosing  the  uncolored 
variety  unless  reliable  assurance  is  given  by  the  manufac- 
turer in  writing  of  the  absence  of  lead,  copper,  and  other 
dangerous  pigments  from  the  glazes  which  he  used.  (The 
dealer's  statement  on  such  a  point  is  of  no  value,  since  he 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  know,  having  no  facilities  for 
making  the  complex  type  of  analysis  that  would  be  re- 
quired.) 


cJLlttle     ^UJlaedts 

By 
Robert  S.  Knerr 


*^  HE  life  of  a  bachelor  becomes  easier  every  day.  The 
v_>/  latest  boon  to  the  single  man  is  the  Rent-a-Shirt  Sys- 
tem, Inc.,  which  hopes  to  drum  up  business  supplying  shirts 
to  Chicago  suburbanites.  According  to  Business  Week, 
the  plan  is  to  submit  samples  to  a  prospective  customer. 
The  customer  books  his  orders  in  blocks  of  four,  deposit- 
ing 50  cents  for  each  block.  Average  laundry  charge  in  the 
area  is  15  cents  a  shirt,  and  the  service  charges  18  cents 
a  shirt  which  includes  free  replacement  of  any  shirt  worn 
out.  Replacement,  however,  is  not  free  if  the  customer 
tears  his  shirt.  The  company  claims  an  unexpected  family- 
laundering  side-line  profit — wives  of  married  shirt-renters 
send  along  the  rest  of  the  bundle  with  the  shirts. 


/j/1  EW  tests  for  razor  blades  have  been  devised  by  E.  J. 
r  I  Casselman,  working  under  the  fellowship  of  the 
Magazine  Repeating  Razor  Co.  Perhaps  new  tests  for 
blades  in  production  will  result  in  better  blades  for  the 
consumer,  but  the  past  record  of  the  manufacturers  make 
this  far  from  certain.  The  curse  of  safety  razor  blades 
has  been  lack  of  uniformity,  and  testing  a  blade  or  two 
out  of  every  few  thousand  produced  has  evidently  not 
been  of  much  aid  in  solving  the  consumer's  problem.  Cas- 
selman reported  31  variables  in  shaving  conditions  which 
affect  user  satisfaction.  It  was  found  that  "the  variation 
introduced  by  these  factors  is  roughly  twice  as  great  as  that 
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in  the  over-all  quality  of  new  razor  blades  as  produced  by 
the  better  blade  makers."  Uh-huh,  but  we  still  want  good, 
uniform  razor  blades,  and  don't  let  any  scientific  testing 
abracadabra  blind  your  eyes  to  that,  Mr.  C. 


^^HE  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Co.,  which  has  been 
.^  using  its  Cleveland  customers  as  guinea  pigs  for 
Tenderay  beef  for  the  past  year,  is  now  trying  out  the 
Chicago  market.  Described  in  advertising  copy  as  "nature's 
own  slow  method  scientifically  speeded  up,"  without  the 
aid  of  heat  or  chemicals,  the  tendering  process  involves 
the  holding  of  meat  at  60  degrees  F  for  three  days.  The 
high  temperature  aids  digestion  by  enzymes  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  surrounding  muscular  fiber  bundles.  West- 
inghouse  Sterilamps  are  used  to  avoid  outright  spoilage 
of  the  meat.  Possibly  one  effect  of  the  process,  if  it  be- 
comes general,  will  be  the  sale  of  inferior  cuts  of  beef 
at  higher  prices  because  their  increased  tenderness  will 
make  them  competitive  with  higher  grades  of  meat. 

*'/J  V  /  ORRY  NO.  1574,"  says  the  Glass  Packer,  is  the 
[/(/  possible  labeling  of  sodium  perborate  as  a  danger- 
ous drug  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  The 
magazine  bewails  the  loss  of  "a  nice  little  additional  mouth- 
wash business.  .  .  ."  With  the  moans  go  a  sneer:  "In- 
cidentally, didn't  some  of  those  consumers'  bulletins  recom- 
mend brushing  the  teeth  with  this  chemical  rather  than 
with  proprietary  tooth  pastes  on  the  grounds  that  it  was 
much  cheaper  and  a  lot  safer?"  They  did  indeed,  but 
'twaren't  Consumers'  Digest  (or  Consumers'  Research), 
nohow.  X        X 

^HE  Federal  Trade  Commission  not  so  long  ago 
^_y  pounced  on  a  razor  manufacturer  for  selling  the  same 
product  for  different  prices  under  different  trade  names. 
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//^  USSIA,  which  denounces  the  capitalist  philosophy, 
/X  is  certainly  as  far  from  being  a  paradise  for  the 
consumer  as  can  well  be  imagined.  From  that  country 
comes  a  report  of  methods  of  utilizing  waste  products  from 
the  manufacture  of  apple  products.  Skins  and  cores  of 
the  fruit  are  used  for  making  apple  jelly — but  the  rub  lies 
in  the  advice  that  "the  waste  may  be  preserved  till  the 
end  of  the  season  by  treatment  with  sulphite."  In  this 
country  the  consumer  sometimes  takes  it  on  the  chin  (es- 
pecially, perhaps,  from  the  razor  blade  industry)  ;  in  Rus- 
sia it  seems  he'll  get  it  in  a  place  that  hurts  worse,  and 
longer. 

<^HE  way  to  a  man's  heart  may  be  through  his  stomach, 
^^  but  aren't  you  ladies  going  entirely  too  far?  Colors 
for  milady  this  year  have  been  going  to  the  delicatessen 
counter  for  names,  it  w^ould  seem :  Maize  hose.  Milk  Choco- 
late shoes,  Pink  Lemonade  nail  paint,  dress  colors  run- 
ning from  Peppermint  to  Mustard.  A  girl  will  have  to 
study  her  boy  friend's  food  allergies  before  ratifying  a 
date,  if  the  trend  continues. 

r>v  R.  FREDERICK  J.  CULLEN,  executive  vice- 
«=.ZJ  president  of  The  Proprietary  Association,  put  the 
pill  in  the  right  box  when  he  blamed  present  "extremely 
drastic  laws"  regulating  advertising  on  "a  few  manufac- 
turers and  advertising  agencies  that  insist  on  making  state- 
ments .  .  .  that  may  be  capable  of  misleading  the  aver- 
age layman."  He  quotes  one  advertising  agency  man  who 
tried  to  justify  misleading  copy  about  a  fat-reducing  prod- 
uct by  saying  that  the  women  of  America  are  "fat  con- 
scious" and  that  it  was  up  to  him  and  his  client  to  be 
ready  to  take  care  of  the  "sucker  market."  Until  such 
persons  are  brought  to  heel,  and  that  by  industry  itself, 
with   a   censorship   and   penaky   system   that   means   busi- 
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ness,  and  cuts  real  ice,  advertising  must  be  prepared  to  face 
criticism  by  consumers  and  government. 

Cy.  ERBY  FOODS,  INC.,  is  putting  out  a  booklet 
<=J^  describing  the  company's  new  label.  Following 
the  advice  of  the  Derby  Advisory  Label  Committee,  formed 
of  "nineteen  women  of  some  standing  in  consumer  work," 
the  new  label  is  said  to  include:  quantity  in  cupfuls, 
pieces,  or  servings;  suggestions  and  recipes  for  serving; 
list  of  ingredients;  proportion  of  meat  and  other  ingre- 
dients ;  whether  the  product  is  skinless,  boneless,  etc. ;  kind 
of  cut;  and  a  more  accurate  picture  on  the  label.  Now, 
if  it  would  include  the  real  information  that  consumers 
want  (an  A,  B,  C,  D  grade  listing  on  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  a  statement  not  only  of  the  names  of  the  ingredients, 
but  also  of  their  grades  and  qualities),  it  w^ould  be  get- 
ting somewhere. 

^YLVANIA  NEWS,  publication  of  a  radio  tube  man- 

J     ufacturer,  fretfully  notes  the  results  of  a  survey  of 

Indiana  radio  sets  made  by  the  University  of  Indiana. 
Some  Indiana  sets  are  as  much  as  14  years  old;  the  av- 
erage age  is  4.5  years.  The  publication  says  that  In- 
diana and,  by  analogy,  the  United  States  is  far  from  sat- 
uration as  a  market  for  new  sets.  Proper  and  thorough 
cultivation  of  the  field,  including  service  work  and  tube 
replacements,  is  suggested. 

(^WEET  land  of  gadgetry  .   .   .   Mend-Sox,   it   "vul- 

, J     canizes"  patches  of  knitted  fabric  in  nine  assorted 

colors  on  socks  and  things  ...  a  looseleaf  atlas  to  permit 
inserting  revised  maps  as  fast  as  Hitler  (and  Stalin)  can 
change  boundaries.  .  .  . 


[^reparations    ^or    j^reuenti 


J^unL 


reuenum 
urn 


UNBURN  has  indubitably  become  a  public  health 
problem,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dissemination 
of  information  relative  to  the  healthful  properties  of 
sunlight  by  professional  and  lay  authorities  has  given  im- 
petus to  a  terrific  wave  of  Sun-Worship.  This  summer 
malady  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  It  merits  consideration 
for  a  number  of  reasons  since  the  countless  number  of 
burns  which  occur  annually  take  heavy  toll  in  the  form  of 
irretrievable  loss  of  valuable  vacation  time,  physical  suffer- 
ing, and  the  sometimes  considerable  expense  involved  in 
treatment.  Furthermore  repeated  burns  pave  the  way  for 
what  medical  men  call  epithelial  neoplasms,  or  skin  cancer. 
Solar  burns  can  and  should  be  avoided.  There  are  two 
methods  available;  self-control  of  initial  exposures  to 
within  known  safe  limits,  or  the  employment  of  a  good 
sunburn  preventive;  or  both.  These  products  act  as  filters 
or  absorbents  permitting  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  solar 
ultraviolet  to  reach  the  skin,  thereby  reducing  for  the  user 
the  initial  ultraviolet  dosage.  Originally,  these  preparations 
possessed  little  or  no  merit  but  within  the  short  span  of 
ten  years,  they  have  evolved  to  a  state  of  demonstrable 
therapeutic  value,  i.e.,  the  ability  to  afford  protection 
against  excess  sunlight  within  reasonable  limits. 

According  to  L.  Stambovsky  in  DriLg  and  Cosmetic  In- 
dustry, April,  1939,  the  average  period  spent  daily  sun- 
bathing is  about  four  hours,  which  may  take  place  while 
engaged  in  sports  or  just  relaxing.     It   is   further  stated 
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that  60  minutes  is  the  maximum  safe  exposure  for  the 
average  person.  On  or  near  large  bodies  of  water,  this 
figure  should  be  reduced  by  25  to  50  per  cent  to  compen- 
sate for  increased  solar  intensity  brought  about  by  the  re- 
flection of  ultraviolet  light  from  the  surface  of  the  water. 
It  is  well  known  that  blondes  and  redheads  are  distinctly 
more  sensitive  than  brunettes.  Dr.  H.  Laurens  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  increased  sensitivity  ranges  from  40  to 
170  per  cent  above  the  brunette  tolerance. 

Formulating  a  Sunburn  Preventive 

In  the  formulation  of  a  sunburn  preventive,  two  factors 
must  be  considered  before  it  is  possible  to  set  an  efficiency 
minimum;  first,  average  physiologic  tolerance  to  sunshine; 
and  second,  estimated  sunlight  indulgence.  The  former 
has  been  estimated  as  about  60  minutes  and  the  latter  as 
240  minutes.  It  is  easily  seen  that  if  a  person  is  exposed 
four  hours  and  that  if  the  actual  ultraviolet  stimulation 
received  is  not  to  exceed  60  minutes,  the  protective  film 
should  not  transmit  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  sun's 
active  rays— for  this  percentage  of  240  yields  60  minutes. 

Method  of  Test 

One  method  of  testing  sunburn  preparations  has  been 
described  in  detail  by  L.  Stambovsky  in  the  April,  1939 
issue  of  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Industry.  Those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  technical  aspects  are  referred  to  that  article 
for  details.  The  sunburn  preventives  here  rated  were 
tested  according  to  the  Stambovsky  method. 

The  figures  given  in  the  table  for  the  various  products 
are  the  per  cent  transmissions  of  the  erythema-effective 
light  of  a  mercury  arc  lamp  filtered  through  corex  glass 
as  measured  by  Mr.  Stambovsky. 
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The  skin  is  so  much  more  sensitive  to  sunlight  than  to 
light  from  the  mercury  lamp  used  in  the  tests  that  a  per 
cent  transmission  of  only  7  per  cent,  the  lowest  obtained 
for  the  preparations  tested,  is  barely  sufficient  to  give  the 
protection  of  240  minutes  in  sunlight  which  has  been  judged 
desirable.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  preparations  which 
transmit  greater  percentages  of  light  from  the  mercury 
lamp  are  worthless,  but  that  they  will  provide  protection 
for  only  relatively  short  periods.  From  these  figures,  Mr, 
Stambovsky  has  estimated  that  maximum  periods  of  pro- 
tection against  sunburn  afforded  by  the  various  prepara- 
tions range  from  a  minimum  of  1^  hours  for  the  prepa- 
rations which  transmitted  50  per  cent  of  the  mercury  arc 
light,  to  nearly  4  hours,  for  the  preparations  which  trans- 
mitted 7  per  cent. 

Greasy  vs.  Greaseless  Preparations 

The  question  might  also  arise  as  to  which  type  of 
preparation  is  most  desirable — greasy  or  greaseless.  In 
all  probabihty,  the  oily  products  are  better  for  the  skin 
inasmuch  as  they  are  lubricating  and  prevent  drying.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  may  be  objectionable  from  an  aesthetic 
standpoint  and  are  easily  removed  by  contact  with  blankets 
and  beach  mats.  Creams  of  the  greaseless  type  are  prac- 
tically invisible,  do  not  collect  sand,  and  are  not  so  easily 
displaced  upon  contact.  Public  preference  is  apparently  in 
favor  of  the  greaseless  products  since  90  per  cent  of  all 
those  sold  are  reported  to  be  of  this  type. 

Erythemal  Tests 

The  sun  preventive  products  are  listed  in  order  of  effec- 
tiveness. The  first  in  each  classification  affords  the  greatest 
protection,  the  latter  ones  the  least. 
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Name  of  Product  Average  Per  Cent  Transmission 

Greasy  Type 

Heliol  8 

Richard  Hud  nut  Oil  8 

Noxzema  Oil  35 

Norwich  Oil  37 

Eli:::aheth  Arden  Oil           '  50 

Grreaseless  Type 

Dorothy  Gray  7 

Uvitan  7 

H.  H.  Ayer  Cream  9 

Norwich,  Noil  10 

Coty  Lotion  15 

Gaby  1 5 

Noxzema  Lotion  16 

Niitan  45 

Sunplexion  45 

Frostilla  50 

Sunshield  50 


Food  for  Thought 

Food  takes  33  cents  out  of  the  typical  city  worker's  dollar 
in  this  country,  while  housing  and  fuel  take  almost  25  cents. 

An  ice  box  rule  to  remember:  Most  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
the  temperate  zone  stand  storage  temperatures  nearer  freezing 
point  than  produce  of  tropical  origin  can  take. 

Listing  11  kinds  of  milk,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  that  reindeer  milk  is  richest. 

— Science  Service 
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By 

Florine  Stamyon 


I  WAS  stitching  on  the  sewing  machine  directly  in  front 
of  the  window  when  I  saw  in  the  driveway  two  men 
in  a  light  service  truck.  One  stepped  out  and  looked 
curiously  at  me,  or  at  least  I  thought  that  he  was  looking 
at  me. 

He  walked  briskly  to  the  door  and  knocked.  If  I  had 
seen  him  first,  I  would  have  ducked  out  of  sight  for  he 
had  every  earmark  of  being  an  agent.  But  he  knew  that 
I  was  there  so  I  could  hardly  refuse  to  go  to  the  door. 

I  gave  him  my  coldest,  most  withering  glance,  the  one 
that  I  reserve  especially  for  agents,  but  the  man  smiled  good 
naturedly  and  began  in  a  smooth  engaging  tone,  "I  see  you 
have  a  Rite-Stitch  sewing  machine.  I  represent  the  com- 
panv  and  am  checking  the  numbers  on  our  machines  in  this 
community.  May  I  come  in  and  get  the  number  on  your 
machine  ?" 

This  seemed  to  be  a  logical  request,  and  my  reserve 
loosened  up  a  notch  or  two.  I  politely  invited  the  gentle- 
man to  enter  the  house. 

In  a  thoroughly  business-like  manner,  he  pulled  a  small 
red  book  from  his  pocket  and  consulted  it  with  deep  con- 
centration. With  pencil  poised  in  the  air,  he  leaned  over 
to  scrutinize  most  carefully  the  number  on  my  machine. 
Immediately,  a  deep  frown  settled  on  his  forehead  and  he 
shook  his  head  ominously.     A  sorrowful  expression  swept 
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over  his  face  just  as  if  he  viewed  the  last  earthly  remaihs 
of  a  very  dear  friend. 

He  turned  to  me  with  a  deep,  sympathetic  pity  in  his 
eyes,  "I'm  so  sorry  to  tell  you  this— but  you  have  been  un- 
fortunate in  getting  one  of  fifty  imperfect  sewing  machines 
that  accidentally  got  in  the  trade  channels.  The  company 
regrets  this  very  much  and  wishes  to  make  a  proper  adjust- 
ment with  each  customer." 

I  listened  in  surprise.  Even  though  my  machine  had 
seen  many  years  of  service,  it  was  still  giving  excellent 
satisfaction.  In  fact,  I  had  always  considered  it  superior 
to  other  makes  that  I  had  tried.  But  if  he  said  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  it  must  be  true.  For  he  spoke  with  an 
air  of  authority  and  being  an  employee  of  the  company, 
he  must  know  his  machines. 

I  began  to  feel  a  trifle  bristly  and  indignant.  Here,  I 
had  paid  for  and  used  a  defective  product  and  didn't  know 
it.  Of  course,  the  company  should  make  a  very  liberal 
recompense  for  such  an  injustice.  The  very  idea  of  panning 
off  something  inferior  and  not  up  to  standard. 

^  They  owed  me  a  new  machine  for  making  such  an  ob- 
vious mistake.  Visions  of  a  new  walnut  case,  table  style 
model,  to  match  my  piano,  flashed  alluringly  through  my 
mind.    This  was  certainly  a  piece  of  good  luck  for  me. 

But  the  man  was  speaking.  "I  can  realize  what  a  lot  of 
trouble  you  have  experienced  with  this  machine.  I've  found 
several  of  the  fifty  and  they've  caused  no  end  of  grief." 

On  second  thought,  I  knew  that  he  was  right.  I  had  been 
fighting  all  sorts  of  trouble  and  putting  up  with  it.  Thread 
knotted  underneath  if  I  happened  to  back  stitch.  The 
needle  invariably  became  unthreaded  if  I  left  the  bar  down 
instead  of  raising  it  when  I  finished  stitching.  The  elec- 
tric connections  at  the  back  often  moved  a  trifle  and  cut 
off  the  current.  All  of  these  annoyances  I  had  formerlv 
blamed  on  myself.    But  now.  seeing  my  difficulties  through 
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his  eyes,  I  grasped  a  new  light  of  understanding.  It  was 
entirely  the  fault  of  a  defective  product  and  the  company 
owed  me  a  new  machine. 

The  man  moved  to  the  door  and  called  to  his  companion, 
"Pete,  I've  found  one  of  the  wrong  numbers,  43210A.  So 
we'll  bring  in  the  new  machine." 

MY  heart  skipped  a  beat  or  two,  I  was  so  excited  as  I 
watched  with  keen  expectancy  while  the  men  lifted 
a  canvas  from  a  gleaming,  new  Rite-Stitch,  a  beautiful 
table  model.  It  was  my  dream  of  a  perfect  sewing  ma- 
chine. 

In  a  jiffy,  the  men  had  the  electric  cord  adjusted  into 
a  socket  and  the  machine  was  humming  a  delightful,  in- 
triguing tune,  that  said  as  plainly  as  words,  "Listen  to  me. 
There's  nothing  wrong  in  my  set-up." 

The  man  pulled  out  one  gadget  and  pushed  in  another 
as  he  said,  'T  want  you  to  notice  all  of  the  latest  improve- 
ments. And  with  the  new  Rite-Stitch,  you  get  a  complete 
set  of  attachments  that  permit  really  professional  sewing." 
He  proceeded  to  stitch  on  a  piece  of  material  that  he  pulled 
from  his  pocket.  "Here  is  the  long  stitch,  the  short  stitch, 
either  tight  or  loose,  adjusted  with  a  finger-tip  touch.  Now, 
watch  carefully  and  I'll  show  you  something  you've  never 
seen  before." 

From  one  pocket  he  extracted  a  cigar  box  cover  and  from 
the  mysterious  depths  of  another  he  took  a  filmy  piece  of 
chiffon.    Why,  the  man  was  a  veritable  Houdini. 

"This  will  amaze  you,"  he  stated  firmly,  "I'll  stitch  right 
through  this  cigar  box  cover  and  then  off  onto  the  chiffon 
without  changing  the  speed  or  needle." 

Believe  it  or  not;  he  did  just  that,  right  before  my 
astonished  eyes.  If  I  had  been  in  doubt  before,  I  was  now 
thoroughly  convinced  the  machine  was  the  century's  marvel. 
Here  I  had  been  wrestling  with  an  old,  antiquated,  defective 
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machine.  Of  course,  I  never  had  found  it  necessary  to 
stitch  cigar  box  covers  and  had  little  use  for  chiffon  dresses, 
but  it  was  a  decided  satisfaction  to  know  all  about  the  latest 
gadgets  and  their  remarkable  efficiency. 

I  secretly  congratulated  myself  on  not  accepting  the  very 
generous  trade-in  offer  made  by  our  local  dealer.  By  be- 
ing cagey  and  shrewd  enough  to  wait,  I  could  now  have 
this  lovely  model  to  replace  my  wrong  number  machine. 

"The  company,"  he  went  on  in  a  friendly  tone,  "has  in- 
structed me  to  recompense  anyone  having  the  old  style 
type.  We're  making  a  very  special,  confidential  offer  just 
to  you." 

My  beautiful  rainbow  colored  bubble  of  hope  burst  with 
a  terrific  pop.  I  came  to  earth  with  a  thud.  He  wasn't 
going  to  give  me  the  machine  at  all  but  was  trying  his  best 
to  sell  it  to  me.  Perhaps,  a  gift  was  too  much  to  expect. 
My  hopes  soared  again  for  no  doubt,  he  would  trade  for 
only  a  small  payment. 

"What  is  your  trade-in  price?"  I  asked  warily,  getting 
back  some  of  my  better  business  sense. 

He  named  the  price  in  a  soothing,  persuasive  voice.  His 
eyes  and  lips  were  smiling.  His  silent  partner  also  tilted 
his  head  on  one  side  and  gave  a  Cheshire  cat  grin. 

MY  mouth  dropped  open  and  I  gasped  in  astonishment, 
"Our  dealer  made  me  a  much  better  offer.  You  cer- 
tainly should  give  me  a  lower  price  than  he.  You  say  I  pur- 
chased a  defective  machine  through  no  fault  of  mine." 

"Your  dealer  doesn't  know  the  number  on  your  ma- 
chine," he  asserted,  quite  unruffled.  "If  he  did  he  wouldn't 
take  a  chance  on  any  kind  of  a  proposition." 

I  pondered  on  that  for  a  moment.  Then  I  came  bobbing 
up  with  a  question,  "Will  you  kindly  explain  just  what  is 
wrong  with  my  machine  besides  the  number?"  I  de- 
termined to  pin  him  down  to  definite  facts. 
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His  look  was  tolerant  at  my  display  of  ignorance.  "It's 
only  slight  imperfections  that  we  don't  expect  the  average 
person  to  recognize,"  he  explained  enigmatically.  "Our 
efficiency  experts  in  the  factory  know  every  part,  and  if 
there  is  even  a  minute  variation  they  can  detect  it  in  their 
tests.  The  machines  I  refer  to  were  put  aside  but  were 
shipped  out  by  mistake." 

I  looked  him  squarely  in  the  eyes.  "Surely,  your  effi- 
ciency experts  can't  be  100  per  cent  efficient  or  they  would 
have  located  this  machine  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  I  be- 
lieve this  wrong  number  business  is  a  sales  technique." 

Before  he  could  divert  my  attention,  I  determined  to  see 
that  tell-tale  number  on  the  metal  plate  on  my  machine. 

"You're  right,"  I  exclaimed  in  triumph,  "number 
43210A  is  wrong.    The  number  here  is  433210H." 

It  was  quite  evident  that  I  had  knocked  him  for  a  loss. 
But  with  never  failing  persistency,  he  gulped  and  came  up 
smiling.  "You  don't  understand  our  numbers  and  their 
meanings." 

"Perhaps  not,"  I  told  him  coldly,  "but  I  do  know  the 
meaning  of  the  numbers  in  the  price  you  quoted  as  your 
trade-in  proposition.  I'll  ask  you  to  kindly  remove  your 
machine.  I'd  be  afraid  to  buy  it  for  I  might  accidentally 
get  a  wrong  number  and  not  know  it." 

"Madam,  you're  the  most  exasperating,  ungrateful 
female  that  I've  ever  met,"  he  snapped,  and  turning  to  his 
helper  he  added,  "Give  me  a  hand  here.  We're  wasting 
our  time." 

Out  the  door  they  went,  carrying  the  machine  between 
them.  I  turned  to  resume  my  interrupted  sewing  when  I 
saw  the  cigar  box  cover  and  the  piece  of  chiffon  lying  on 
the  floor.  I  picked  them  up  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
decided  to  put  my  machine  to  the  test.  Sure  enough,  I 
stitched  through  the  box  cover  and  onto  the  chiffon.  My 
wrong  number  stitched  right  anyway. 


Living  On  A  Budget 


A  Review* 

By 

Mary  Way 


UDGETING  is  not  necessarily  narrow  account  bal- 
ancing as  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  planning  the  use  of 
money  to  receive  the  most  value  from  a  given  ex- 
penditure. The  process  is  not  an  easy  one,  but  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  are  tangible,  especially  when  the  budget 
is  applied  to  the  family  unit.  It  eliminates,  or  modifies, 
many  family  quarrels  arising  from  money.  It  gives  an  idea 
of  relative  values;  and,  most  necessary  of  all,  it  helps  the 
family  to  choose  a  suitable  standard  of  living. 
1  Realization  of  the  cost  of  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses 
may  lead  to  readjustment  of  standards  and  the  decision  to 
let  the  Joneses  get  as  far  ahead  as  they  want.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  just  as  desirable  to  avoid  penny  pinching  and 
denial  of  happiness  on  a  sunny  day  for  the  rainy  day  to  come. 
The  authors  of  Hozu  to  Make  Your  Budget  Balance 
recognize  many  of  the  pitfalls  in  the  path  of  the  New 
Year's  resolution  budget,  and  show  how  one  can  create  a 
workable,  flexible,  and  interesting  budget  which  will  last 
beyond  the  first  of  February.  The  first  step  is  to  estimate 
the  family's  income,  including  salary  of  all  wage-earners, 
interest,  dividends,  and  other  income.  Then  related  items 
of  expense  can  be  grouped  together  so  that  one  can  have 
more  workable  units  for  keeping  accounts  and  some  basis 
for  a  study  of  relative  values.  Suggested  groupings,  which 
of  course  should  vary  with  the  individual  family's  needs 

•  How  To  Make  Your  Budget  Balance,  by  E.  C.  Harwood  aad  Helen  Fowle, 
published  by  the  American  Institute  for  Economic  Research,  Cambridge,  Masa, 
1939.     $1. 
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are:  food;  household  expense,  including  rent  or  taxes, 
mortgage  interest  and  amortization,  etc.,  when  the  home 
is  owned,  household  help,  laundry,  home  furnishings ;  cloth- 
ing; transportation,  including  the  family  car;  personal 
allowances,  which  may  be  subdivided  and  allotted  to  in- 
dividuals so  that  there  can  be  an  estimate  of  each  person's 
expenses,  and  the  careful  individual  is  thus  not  penalized 
for  the  extravagance  of  another  member  of  the  family; 
insurance,  taxes  (personal),  investment,  and  savings;  mis- 
cellaneous which,  in  this  book,  includes  medical  and  dental 
care,  recreation,  education,  charity,  and  gifts. 

An  argument  in  favor  of  such  broad  classifications  is 
the  flexibility  gained.  Some  families  may  prefer  to  have  a 
larger  number  of  groups,  with  more  complete  breakdown 
of  expenses  so  that  these  groups  can  be  more  readily  com- 
pared. Also,  different  divisions  may  meet  individual  needs. 
For  instance,  a  suburban  family  might  well  charge  the  wage 
earner's  commutation  against  rent,  for,  in  one  sense,  it  is 
a  cost  of  obtaining  more  pleasant  surroundings  for  the 
family  home.  This  method  would  lead  to  a  more  realistic 
appraisal  in  the  case  of  choosing  living  quarters. 

Then  estimates  of  the  monthly  expenditures  in  these 
groups  should  be  made,  to  be  based  on  the  past  experience 
of  the  individual  family  itself.  For  some  items  it  might  be 
necessary  to  keep  accounts  for  a  month  if  the  family  has 
kept  no  previous  records  of  expenditures. 

At  this  point  in  their  discussion,  the  authors  of  How  to 
Make  Your  Budget  Balance  avoid  a  fault  of  many  books 
on  budgeting.  They  do  not  say  what  percentage  of  income 
"should  be"  spent  for  each  classification.  Any  attempt  to 
make  an  individual  family  conform  to  the  "average"  for 
an  income  group  must  doom  the  budget  to  failure  from 
the  start.  Perhaps  there  is  some  need  for  guidance.  In  that 
case  there  is  included  for  each  expense  classification  a  chart 
based  on  actual  expenses  of  different  income  groups,  show- 
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ing  the  amount  spent  for  each  classification.  Data  for  these 
charts  were  obtained  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Like  the  choice  of  classifications, 
the  degree  to  which  these  charts  may  be  a  useful  guide 
depends  on  the  family.  Slavish  devotion  to  such  rules  of 
thumb  as  "25  per  cent  of  income  for  rent"  and  "one  sixth 
of  the  food  budget  for  meat,  fish,  and  eggs"  will  lead  to 
inflexibility  which  might  well  ruin  the  budget  as  a  tool  for 
the  happiness  of  an  individual  family.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  one  recognizes  that  35  per  cent  of  income  is  being  spent 
for  rent,  the  necessity  of  a  compensating  lower-than-aver- 
age  budget  for  another  item  is  clear  and  there  can  be  no 
justification  for  the  cry,  "I  don't  know  where  our  money 
goes,  and  we  never  even  have  money  for  the  movies  any 
more." 

After  monthly  expenses  are  estimated,  they  should  be 
totaled  and  compared  with  monthly  income.  As  the  experi- 
enced budgeter  knows  only  too  well,  estimated  expenses 
often  exceed  income  and  the  whittling  process  must  begin. 
This  may  be  done  by  deducting  a  certain  percentage  from 
the  amount  allocated  to  each  classification,  or  it  may  be 
done  by  rather  large  deductions  from  certain  items,  such 
as  recreation,  if  it  is  felt  that  other  classifications  are 
already  at  a  minimum,  or  cannot  be  reduced  without  serious 
damage  to  family  well-being.  But  merely  balancing  this 
paper  budget  is  far  from  the  solution  of  the  budget  process. 
If  it  were,  many  deUnquent  political  units  would  be  paying 
the  interest  on  their  bonds.  The  trouble  lies  in  keeping 
actual  expenses  in  some  relation  to  these  estimates. 

The  valuable  contribution  of  this  book  on  budgets  is  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  actual  expenses 
will  vary  widely  from  expectation.  Many  a  New  Year's 
resolution  budgeter  can  testify  that  the  "extraordinary" 
expenses  assume  greater  importance  than  the  estimated  and 
foreseen  items.    The  usual  answer  is  to  give  up  the  budget, 
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thus  solving  the  problem  by  refusing  to  recognize  it.  Fowle 
and  Harwood  propose  a  flexible  budget  in  w^hich  one  may 
carry  a  negative,  or  minus,  balance  in  an  account  for  sev- 
eral months  or  even  longer.  This  usually  means  that  a 
large  expense  has  temporarily  thrown  the  classification  out 
of  balance,  for  instance,  purchase  of  a  refrigerator  in  the 
household  account,  a  large  dentist's  bill  in  medical  services. 
In  that  way  one  is  aware  of  the  necessity  of  economy  in 
that  classification  and  yet  is  not  driven  to  a  monthly  forcing 
of  expenses  into  a  standard-sized  strait  jacket.  Presumably, 
a  minus  balance  in  one  account  would  be  counteracted  by  a 
plus  balance  (or  expenses  below  estimated  expense)  in 
another  classification,  and  normally  plus  totals  for  a  month 
would  equal  or  exceed  minus  totals,  meaning  that  expenses 
had  not  exceeded  income.  But  a  truly  flexible  budget  must 
at  times  permit  excess  of  minus  over  plus  balances — always 
provided  that  the  family  realizes  it  is  deliberately  spending 
more  than  it  has  earned  and  that  the  value  received  from 
this  action  is  worth  the  cost  in  lessened  security.  Pre- 
sumably, also,  such  realization  will  lead  to  closer  control  of 
expenses  until  the  proper  relationship  is  restored. 

In  Hozu  to  Make  Your  Budget  Balance  the  mechanics  of 
this  kind  of  budgeting,  this  "plus  and  minus"  accounting 
is  explained  clearly  enough  so  that  one  can  work  out  a 
flexible  budget  for  the  individual  family's  need  with  no 
more  equipment  than  a  large  notebook  (Wool worth's  cheap- 
est) and  a  pencil.  For  those  who  wish  more  guidance,  the 
American  Institute  for  Economic  Research  publishes  for 
twenty-five  cents  a  "Rubber  Budget  Book"  which  contains 
the  necessary  ruled  forms  with  blanks  for  the  names  of  the 
classifications  and  amounts  allotted  to  each.  The  farm 
family  will  find  useful  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture's  The  Farm  family  Account  Book,  available 
for  twenty  cents  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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^  ]\  ^HE  motion  picture  ratings  which  follow  are  based 
upon  an  analysis  of  the  reviews  which  have  ap- 
peared in  34  different  periodicals  (See  Consumers' 
Digest,  January,  1940,  page  59,  for  names). 

The  figures  preceding  the  title  of  a  picture  indicate  the 
number  of  critics  who  have  rated  the  film  AA  (highly 
recommended),  A  (recommended),  B  (intermediate),  and 
C  (not  recommended).  Thus  "Rebecca"  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  18  critics,  and  rated  intermediate  by  2. 

Ratings  are  revised  monthly  by  recording  the  opinions  of 
additional  reviewers. 

Audience  suitability  is  indicated  by  "A"  for  adults,  "Y" 
for  young  people  (14-18),  and  "C"  for  children,  at  the  end 
of  each  line. 

Descriptive  abbreviations  are  as  follows:  ^ 

adv — adventure  mel — melodrama 

biog — ^biography  mus-com — musical  comedy 

com — comedy  mys — mystery 

cr — crime  and  capture  of  criminals  nov — dramatization  of  a  novel 

doc — documentary  rom — romance 

dr — drama  soc — social-problem    drama 

hist — founded  on  historical  incident  trav — travelogue 
wes — western 

AA  A        B  C 

15  11  —  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois hiog  AYC 

—  2          9  2  Adventure  in  Diamonds mel  AY 

—  14  2  Alias  the  Deacon   com  AYC 

—  —        —  3        American  Gang  Busters doc  A 

—  15  1        An  Angel  from  Texas   com  A  Y 

—  —  9  3        And    One   Was    Beautiful mel  A 

—  —  2  —  Babies  for  Sale  cr  A 

2          8  7  —  Balalaika    mus-rom  A  Y 

12  8  3  Beyond  Tomorrow   mel  AY 

5        11  —  —  Bill  of  Divorcement   soc  A 
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AA  ABC 

7  10          3  —  Biscuit   Eater    mel  AYC 

—  —         12  6  Black  Friday  mel  A 

—  2          5  —  Blondie  on  a  Budget com  AYC 

1  6          3  —  Blue   Bird    fantasy  AYC 

—  —          3  2  British   Intelligence    mys  AY 

1  12          5  —  Broadway  Melody  of  1940 mus-com  AY 

—  17  2  Brother  Rat  and  a  Baby com  AY 

5  8          3  1  Buck  Benny  Rides  Again com  AYC 

—  —  1  —  Buried  Alive    mel  AY 

—  13  2  CaUing  PhUo  Vance mel  AY 

—  4          2  1  Castle  on  the  Hudson mel  A 

—  6          4  —  Charlie  Chan  in  Panama mys  AYC 

—  13  —  Charlie   Chan's   Murder   Crmse.  .mys  AYC 

—  —42  Chasing  Trouble  mel  AY 

—  2          9  3  Chump  at  Oxford   com  AY 

—  —        —  1  Contraband   mel  A  Y 

—  —        —  5  Convicted  Woman  mel  A  Y 

—  —  8  4  Courageous   Dr,   Christian    mel  AYC 

—  111  Crooked  Road  mel  AY 

—  1  7  5  Curtain   Call    com  AY 

—  —  2  2  Danger  Ahead    mel  A  YC 

—  11  3  —  Dark  Command hist-wes  A  Y 

16  1  —  Doctor  Takes  a  Wife com  A  Y 

—  14  3  Double  Alibi  mel  AY 

—  4         12  4  Dr.  Cyclops mel  AY 

20  4        —  —  Dr.  Ehrlich's  Magic  Bullet hiog  AY 

—  5         10  —  Dr.   Kildare's   Strange   Case mel  AY 

2  15  2  —  Earl  of  Chicago  cr  AY 

—  —          1  —  Earthbound  mel  A  Y 

—  —        —  5  East  Side   Kids   mel  AY 

3  11  —  Edison  the  Man  biog  A  YC 

—  —  3  —  Emergency  Squad   adv  AY 

—  —          4  3  Enemy  Agent    mel  A  Y 

—  12        11  —  Everything  Happens  at  Night com  A  Y 

—  —        —  1  Face   Behind   the   Scar    mys  A 

—  13  5  Farmer's  Daughter   com  A  YC 

—  12  1  Fatal  Hour   mys  AY 

8  3        —  —  Fight  for  Life  doc  A 

2  11          2  —  Fighting  69th   war  A 

—  —          3  2  Five  Little  Peppers  at  Home mel  A  YC 

—  14  —  Flight   Angels    mel  AY 

1  10          3  —  Florian     mel  AYC 

—  —  15  Forgotten  Girls  cr  A 

2  4          6  —  Forty  Little  Mothers com  AYC 

—  —        —  2  Framed   mel  A  Y 

—  —  5  6  Free,  Blonde  and  21    mel  A 

—  —78  French  Without  Tears com  A 
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3        —        Gangs  of  Chicago".™.". .......  *.        "Tr  AY 

\        ~        George  and  Margaret ...,.'.  com  A  Y 


^  ~  S^^^^^"?  °". ^^  S^^s  met  AY 

2  ~  George  Washington  Carver  \\\\bio7 A YC 

5  5  Ghost  Comes  Home   com  AY 

i  —  Girl  m  313  mel  AY 

1  -  Gone  with  the  Wind W.V.nov  AY 

%  Grandpa  Goes  to  Town  com  AY C 

J  1  Granny  Get  Your  Gun com  A 

-  -  Grapes  of  Wrath  y,ov  AY 

4  1  Green  HeU  ^^j,  ^ 

\  \  S^^ii/    ^-'"f  ^x*;. mel-com  A  Y 

3  1  He  Married  His  Wife  com  A 


\  ^  S^J'JT  ^^^  Arizona  . . . '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '.  *. ". '. 'com  A  Y 

i  'i.  Hidden  Enemy  mel  AY 

T  ~  gj^'^SI^    Menace     Wom-mel  A 

1^  3  Honeymoon  Deferred  ...     .               com  A 

—  1  Horrors  nf  W,r                     j  ""*.,. 


^        ~        ^i'^^^.  ,  Menace    '. '. '. '. '. '.'.'.'.[['.'. ',  rolZZel  A 

,-         -"  X         House  Across  the  Bay  . "mW  /4 

15  2  2         House  of  Seven  n.hZ. !"!{  "l 


1         -         His    Girl    Friday    ^om  A 

X         Horrors  of  War   doc /4F 

^         lo  3         House  Across  thp  Rav  ... .;    ^ 


^  2        Hidden  Enemy  .........  .^m'el  AY 

el  A 
•n  A 
n  A 
AY 

l^          2          2        House  of  Seven  GaWes ' : .'  [  [  [  [  [  [  [  l  [  [Zi  i 
1  ^  1         Human  Monster mys  A 

~         ~  2         1  Can't  Give  You  Anything  But 

Love,  Baby    rntu  A  V 

~  1    '    \  Y  'rSf ij^y^.^y ■. ■. •.•.■.•.•.•.•.v;r^fc 

__  7  9  T     •  •,?,  M»s.^?""   com  AY 

_        7  J  2  Invisible    Killer    mys  AY 

4  7  Invisible  Man   Returns    mel  AY 

~          4  7  1  Invisible  Stripes   „  A 

__  ,         T^f"^j- •  V  V; OT^j-com'^FC 

"7        ~-  1         Island  of  Doomed  Men  mel  A 

i        ~  3         Isle  of  Destiny   '^7,  ^y 

-     7    10    '?    f  Take  This  Woman. •.•.::;;;::;-.'::L^^ 

U  7        ^^  ^        It  All  Came  True  com  AY 

—  4        7        ~        T«7^^^*^AJ mus-rom  AYC 

'*  ^        —        1  Was  an  Adventuress mys  AY 

4         ^6  7         ~        J°5"''^  ^P°"°^  o • ^'^^ 

*  °  ^        —        Judge  Hardy  and  Son com  AY 

~        ~  \  ^         Killers  of  the  Wild mel  AY 

2  4         King  of  the  Lumberjacks    mel  AY 

~        ~  1        —        Konga,  the  Wild  Stallion  mel  AYC 

~        ~        ~A  I        La  Conga  Nights com  AY 

~        ^  1  2        Laugh  It  Off  com  A 


^  ^  i        ~        Lights  Out  in  Europe   ..'.'.'.'.'.'.'."..'    doc  A 

~;  ^        ~        LilUan  Russell   bio g  AY 

^  J        —        Lion  Has  Wings adv  AY 
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—  Little  Old  New  York  hist-mel  AY 

—  Little  Orvie   com  AYC 

—  Lone  Wolf  Strikes mel  AY 

—  1        —        Louise  wuj-  A 

__        _  4         —         Mad   Empress    hist  A Y 

_        _        _  1         Mad  Youth mel  AY 

6        Ma,  He's  Making  Eyes  at  Me com  AY 

4        Man  from  Dakota  mel  AY 

—  Man  Who  Wouldn't  Talk mel  AY 

1         Man  With  Nine  Lives   mel  A 

8        Marines  Fly  High  ctdv  AY 

1  Married  and  in  Love drama  A 

6        Men  Without  Souls mel  AY 

2  Mercy  Plane  mel  AY 

2         Midnight  Limited   mys  AY 

2        Millionaire  Playboy  com  A  YC 

—  Miracle  on  Main  Street  rom  A 

4        Missing  Evidence    mel  A 

1  Money  to  Bum com  AY 

2  Murder  in  the  Air  mel  AY 

—  Murder  on  the  Yukon  mel  AY 

1        Music  in  My  Heart  mtts-rom  AY 

—  My  Favorite  Wife com  AY 

1         My  Little  Chickadee  com  A 

1  My  Son,  My  Son nov  AY 

—  New  Moon   mus  A  YC 

—  Northwest  Passage   hist  AY 

2  Oh,  Johnny,  How  You  Can  Love.com  AY 

3  One  Million  B.  C fantasy  AY 

—  On  Their  Own com  A  YC 

1         Opened   by   Mistake    mys  A  Y 

—  Our  Town   dr  AY 

—  Outsider,  The   mel  AY 

1  Outside  the  Three-Mile  Limit cr  AY 

5        Parole  Fixer   cr  AY 

—  Pinocchio  fantasy  A  YC 

2  Primrose   Path    soc  A 

—  Raffles    com  A 

—  Rebecca nov  A 

—  Remember  the  Night   mys  A 

2        Road  to  Singapore  com  A  Y 

—  Safari    rom  A  Y 

2        Saint's  Double  Trouble mys  AY 

—  Saint  Takes  Over mys  A  Y 

—  Sandy  Is  a  Lady   com  AYC 
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Saps  at   Sea   com  A  YC 

Saturday's  Children   rom  A  Y 

Secret  Four  \mys  A  Y 

Secrets  of  a  Model  mel  AY 

Seventeen com  AYC 

Shop  Around  the  Comer rom  AY 

Sidewalks  of   London    mel  A  Y 

Ski  Patrol  mel  AY 

Slightly  Honorable  mys  A 

Song  of  the  Road mus  A  YC 

Son  of  the  Navy   com  A  YC 

Special  Inspector   mel  AY 

Star   Dust    com  A  Y 

Strange  Cargo   mel  A 

Swiss  Family  Robinson nov  AYC 

Tear  Gas  Squad  mel  A  Y 

They   Came   By   Night mel  AY 

Those  Were  the  Days   com  A  YC 

Three  Cheers  for  the  Irish com  AYC 

TiU  We  Meet  Again   rom  A 

Tomboy   dr  AYC 

Too  Many  Husbands com  AY 

Torrid  Zone   adv  A 

TiuTiabout    com  A  Y 

Twenty-Mule  Team   wes  AY 

21   Days  Together   mel  A 

Two  Girls  on  Broadway  rom  AY 

T5rphoon    mel  A 

Untamed mel  A  Y 

Vengeance  of  the  Deep  mel  AY 

Vigil  in  the  Night   nov  A 

Village  Barn  Dance   com  A  Y 

Virginia    City    hist  A  Y 

Viva  Cisco  Kid adv  AYC 

Waterloo  Bridge  rom  A  Y 

Westerner,  The wes  AYC 

Wolf  of  New  York   mel  A  Y 

Women  in  War  mel  AY 

Women  Without  Names  mel  A 

Young  As  You  Feel  com  A  YC 

Young  Tom  Edison  biog  AYC 

You  Can't  Fool  Your  Wife  com  AY 

—        —  7  4        Zanzibar  mel  AY 

HUGHES     PRINTING     CO. 
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City  Exodus 


s 


INCE  last  fall,  when  the  great  exodus  from  Lon- 
don and  Paris  began,  I  have  been  wondering 
what  eifect  the  new  "total  warfare"  would  have  on 
decentralization  of  populations.  This  spring,  as  re- 
ports have  begun  to  come  in  concerning  the  devas- 
tation wrought  by  aerial  bombs,  the  question  has 
become  much  more  acute. 

Census  returns  show  that  many  cities  have  lost  in 
population  the  last  ten  years.  Some  are  cities  where 
labor  warfare  has  unsettled  industrial  conditions.  With 
a  vast  armament  program  under  way,  it  seems  likely 
that  national  leaders,  and  people  generally,  will  be- 
come conscious  of  the  advantages  of  decentralization 
of  industry  and  population.  The  European  events  of 
the  past  few  weeks  will  lend  emphasis  to  this  movement. 

THOSE  of  us  who  live  in  the  country  from  choice, 
and  find  there  many  advantages  which  the  city 
cannot  ofifer,  will  take  the  movement  of  population 
from  urban  centers  as  a  change  for  the  better.  I 
should  like  to  feel  that  if  such  a  change  does  come, 
life  will  not  only  afl:"ord  greater  physical  security,  but 
greater  economic  security  as  well,  and  give  thousands 
of   people   a   better   chance   to   enjoy   life   more    fully. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  a  far  greater  percentage  of 
city  dwellers  have  needed  financial  aid  from  relief  1 
agencies  than  has  been  the  case  with  those  living  in  | 
suburban  and  rural  areas.  The  man  who  has  a  little  I 
])lot  of  land  to  cultivate  has  a  cushion  to  ease  the  j 
shock  of  unemployment  and  lay-ofifs.  The  man  who  | 
has  saved  a  little  money,  and  has  invested  it  in  a  ! 
Iiome,  will  want  to  be  sure  he  has  located  where  i 
l-roDertv  values  are  not  too  likely  to  suffer  a  decline.       1 

Coiisitiucrs'  Digest  may  well  ponder  the  effect  of  I 
such  a  shift  on  all  of  us.  It  would  certainly  change  j 
folks'  buying  habits.  The  dweller  in  the -country  has  a  | 
jjreater  interest  than  the  "city  fellar"  in  lawn  mowers.  j 
home  shop  and  garden  tools,  washing  machines,  and  ■ 
other  appliances  that  make  household  tasks  easier.—      1 

Ered  Rav.  1 

I     ^  ^    ^^    ^^ ^^    ^^ ^_         _^     ^^  ^^^^        j^,,        m,        mj        ,1,1, 


You   Were    Lost 


In  The  Woods 
How  Would  You 
Find  Your  Way  Out? 

You  would  start  looking  for  signs  to  tell  you  the  direction  to 
go — moss  on  trees,  blazed  trunk,  the  North  Star,  the  way  the 
wind  was  blowing. 

If  you  are  lost  in  a  maze  of  competing  products  when  you 
arc  buying,  what  do  you  do? 

Well,  a  lot  of  people  look  for  the  way  out  in  Consumers' 
Digest.  They  make  sure  they  are  getting  their  money's  worth. 
They  find  out  what  questions  to  ask,  how  to  make  the  best 
selection. 

Consumers'  Digest  is  published  to  supply  this  information. 
During  the  course  of  a  year  it  deals  with  many  products  by 
brand  names,  many  subjects  of  interest  to  consumers. 
It  is  the  clearing  house  for  consumer  information. 


CONSUMERS'  DIGEST  WASHINGTON,  N.  J. 

□   Please   enter  my  subscription  to  Consumers'  Digest  for  one  year.     I 
enclose  ^1.50. 
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j-^ennanent     vuave    S^olati 


lond 


FOR  hundreds  of  years,  wavy  hair  has  been  considered 
pretty.  Since,  in  the  white  race,  natural  wavy  hair  is  rare, 
from  time  immemorial  attempts  have  been  made  to  wave 
the  hair  artificially.  Since  1906,  permanent  waving  has  been 
achieved  by  using  chemicals  to  soften  the  external  horny  layers 
of   the  hair    (keratin),   in   conjunction   with  the  mechanical 


means 


* 


The  results  reported  here  of  permanent  wave  solutions  sold 
in  the  state  of  North  Dakota  include  38  samples  of  the  [perma- 
nent wave]  machine  type.  The  analyses  of  these  samples  showed 
that  one  contained  free  ammonia  as  the  only  active  ingredient, 
two  contained  ammonia,  soap,  and  various  amounts  of  oil. 
Twenty-nine  samples  contained  free  ammonia  together  with 
sulfites  and/or  sulfates,  and  five  of  the  29  also  contained  oil; 
three  contained  borax,  two  borax  and  oil,  and  one  thiosulfate. 
Four  solutions  were  composed  of  free  ammonia  and  borax  with 
two  of  the  four  also  containing  soap,  and  one  oil  and  soap. 
Two  samples  contained  no  free  ammonia,  but  were  composed 
of  ammonium  sulfite  as  the  sole  active  ingredient.  Two  sam- 
ples were  perfumed.  The  solutions  containing  both  ammonia 
and  oil  also  contained  soap,  even  though  none  had  been  added 
as  such,  since  ammonia  and  oil  react  to  form  soap. 

The  labeling  requirements  under  the  Federal  and  State  Cos- 
metic laws  are  not  extensive.  It  is  mandatory  that  the  label  bear 
a  statement  of  net  contents,  name  and  address  of  the  manu- 

*  Alkaline  substances,  as  ammonia,  borax,  and  carbonates,  allow  the  solution  to 
break  through  the  emulsifiable  oils  on  the  surface  of  the  hair,  and  speed  up  the 
hydrolysis  of  the  hair  protein,  keratin.  The  sulfite  compounds  effect  relaxation 
in  the  hair  structure  by  the  reduction  and  disruption  of  the  constituent  disulfide 
or  cystine  bond  of  the  keratin.  The  hair  is  then  given  permanence  in  the  desired 
form  by  causing  the  formation  of  further  disulfide  bonds  in  or  between  the  fiber 
molecules  by  the  action  of  heat  while  the  hair  is  maintained  in  desired  form.  The 
purpose  of  the  oil  in  a  solution  is  to  protect  abused,  neglected,  overbleached,  and 
too-dry  hair. 

Reprinted    from   a    Report   by    the    North    Dakota    State    Laboratories    Department 
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facturer,  packer,  or  distributor,  and  that  these  statements  be 
expressed  as  specified  in  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and 
the  regulations  adopted  thereunder.  Eighteen  of  the  38  sam- 
ples did  not  state  the  net  contents,  while  this  statement  was  in- 
conspicuous on  the  labels  of  three  samples.  The  names  were 
misleading  in  the  case  of  10  solutions.  A  permanent  wave  so- 
lution which  contains  more  than  one  ingredient  cannot  have 
in  its  trade  name  the  name  of  only  one  of  those  ingredients. 
Seven  solutions  must  delete  the  words  "Revitalizing"  and  "Re- 
conditioning oils"  from  their  labels  as  such  terms  are  false 
and  misleading.  Sixteen  of  the  samples  were  not  properly  la- 
beled, the  solutions  having  sticker-type  tabs  upon  which  only 
the  names  of  the  product  were  written  in  pencil.  On  two  of 
the  labels  the  addresses  which  were  given  were  insufficient. 

There  are  possible  dangers  arising  from  the  use  of  perma- 
nent wave  solutions.  Smith  and  Hughes  [co-authors  of  Derma- 
titis from  Cosmetics]  state  that  permanent  wave  solutions  may 
cause  severe  dermatitis  of  the  scalp  and  forehead,  and  of  the 
hands  of  the  operators.  The  irritation,  contact  dermatitis,  is  a 
superficial  inflammatory  reaction  resulting  from  contact  of  the 
skin  with  an  irritant.  It  is  primarily  an  epidermic  reaction. 
One  sample  analyzed  did  cause  such  a  dermatitis  on  the  hands, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  operator  from  whom  the  solu- 
tion was  purchased.  For  this  reason,  it  is  advisable  that  patch 
tests  be  conducted  wherever  there  is  any  suspicion  that  the  so- 
lution may  cause  an  irritation.  Feil  [in  The  Inconveniences  & 
Possible  Dangers  of  Certain  Forms  of  Hair  dressing]  warns  all 
people  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  or  a  predisposition  to  it, 
all  epileptics,  arteriosclerotics,  and  people  with  a  high  blood 
pressure,  and  in  general,  old  people  in  whom  the  extreme  heat, 
and  perhaps  also  the  passage  of  the  electric  current,  may  bring 
on  a  cerebral  hemorrhage.  At  least  one  death  by  meningism 
can  be  traced  to  the  heat  used  in  a  permanent  wave  treatment. 
Siemens,  [author  of  Discoloration  of  Hair  after  Permanent 
Waving]  has  proven  that  after  treatment  of  the  scalp  with  cor- 
rosive mercuric  chloride,  contained,  for  example,  in  alcoholic 
solutions  used  for  the  treatment  of  psoriasis  of  the  scalp,  per- 
manent waving  causes  a  discoloration  of  the  hair  which  goes 
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from  smoky-gray  to  greenish-black.  The  discoloration  appears 
even  when  several  weeks  or  months  have  passed  between  the 
treatment  and  the  permanent  waving,  no  matter  how  thoroughly 
the  hair  is  washed  before  giving  it  the  wave.  Treatment  with 
mercuric  oxycyanide  causes  the  same  discoloration  to  appear, 
and  treatment  with  mercury  precipitate  salves  and  gray  salves 
causes  one  of  less  intensity.  The  substance  causing  discolora- 
tion is  mercuric  sulfide.  .  .  . 

The  widespread  use  of  the  permanent  wave  with  the  con- 
sequent expansion  of  the  industry  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
solutions  used  in  permanent  waving,  has  brought  about  needed 
Federal  and  State  regulation.  The  large  number  of  permanent 
wave  products  on  the  market  today  make  such  regulations 
necessary,  not  only  to  protect  the  consumer  from  inferior  and 
hamiful  solutions,  but  the  beauty  operator  as  well.  In  like 
manner,  the  manufacturers  of  qualified  permanent  wave  solu- 
tions are  protected  from  the  detrimental  results  which  often 
affect  an  industry  when  inferior  products  are  offered  and  sold 
on  the  market  in  competition  with  their  own  products.  A  brief 
review  of  the  analyses  shows  the  solutions  are  a  great  deal  alike 
in  so  far  as  their  action  on  the  hair  is  concerned,  and  any  great 
variation  in  price  or  extravagant  claim  that  a  product  is  greatly 
superior  to  other  products  of  the  same  type,  is  unjustifiable. 
The  perfuming  and  coloring  of  different  solutions,  while  it 
may  enhance  the  selling  value,  does  not  improve  the  action  of 
the  solutions.  The  failure  of  the  majority  of  the  labels  to 
meet  the  simple  State  requirements  is  of  importance  when  the 
fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  consumer  uses  the  label 
and  its  claims  as  a  basis  for  his  judgment  in  making  a  purchase 
of  this  type  of  product. 

[Editor's  Note:  It  is  highly  doubtful  that  any  permanent 
wave  solution  can,  from  the  standpoint  of  its  effect  on  the  hair, 
be  recommended.  For  the  benefit,  however,  of  the  curious  who 
may  wish  to  know  just  what  the  principal  ingredients  of  typical 
wave  lotions  are,  the  essential  points  of  interest  from  the 
North  Dakota  tests  of  thirty-eight  popular  brands  are  given  in 
the  pages  following.] 
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Brand, 

Manufacturer 


Net      Price 

Contents  per  oz. 

fl.  oz.      $0.00 


Ingredients  Found 


Remarks 


Araber-Glo    (La   Mour     16.5 
Co.,  Minneapolis) 


Ariel  C   (Creative  Re-       3.0 
search,  Minneapolis) 

Ariel  M.  C.  5.8 


Aroma      Super  -  Curl     32.1 
(Gold  Bond   Co., 
Omaha) 

Aroma  Super-Curl  32.1 


Avocado  (Nassour  Co.,     16.2 
Hollywood) 

Blue  Danube  1    (D.  B.     16.3 
Meblin    Co.,    Grand 
Forks) 


Blue  Danube  2 


Blue  Danube  3 


Blue  Sheen  Oil  (Vienna     15.6 
Beauty  Co.,  Chicago) 

DeSohn   B    (De  Duke,      7.8 
Inc.,  Nevir  York) 


DeSohn  C 


bulk 


0.030  Sodium  sulfite,  so- 
dium sulfate,  am- 
monia, soap  and 
perfume. 

Sodium  sulfite,  so- 
dium sulfate,  am- 
monia and  soap. 

0.086  Ammonium  sulfite, 
gum,  small  amount 
of  sodium  sulfate. 

0.039  Sodium  sulfite,  bo- 
rax, ammonia  and 
soap. 

0.039  Sodium  sulfite,  am- 
monia and  soap. 

0.043  Sodium  sulfite,  po- 
tassium sulfate  and 
ammonia. 

0.037  Sodium  sulfite,  so- 
dium sulfate,  so- 
d  i  u  m  thiosulfate, 
ammonia  and  soap. 


15.2       0.039 


16.7       0.036 


Sodium  sulfite,  am- 
monia and  soap. 


Sodium  sulfite,  am- 
monia and  soap. 


0.025  Sodium  sulfite,  am- 
monia, soap  and 
some  oil. 

Sodium  sulfite,  bo- 
rax and  soap. 

Sodium  sulfite,  po- 
tassium sulfate,  bo- 
rax  and    ammonia. 


Not    properly 
labeled. 


Net  contents  not 
stated. 

Net  contents  not 
stated. 

Net  contents  not 
stated. 

Net    contents    not 
stated.  "Heavy  in 
oil"  misleading. 
Not    properly 
labeled. 

Net  contents  not 
stated.  "Revitaliz- 
ing,"  "Ideal," 
"Non  -  ammonia" 
&  "Keeps  hair 
fresh  and  young," 
false  and  mis- 
leading. 

Net  contents  not 
stated.  "Non-am- 
monia" &  "Pleas- 
antly perfumed" 
false  and  mislead- 
ing. 

Net  contents  not 
stated.  "Non-am- 
monia" false  and 
misleading. 
Name  misleading 
and  not  properly 
labeled. 

Net  contents  not 
stated  and  address 
incomplete. 
Net  contents  not 
stated  and  address 
incomplete. 
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Brand, 

Manufacturer 


Net       Price 

Contents  per  oz. 

fl.  oz.      $0.00 


Ingredients  Found 


Don's         Rejuvenating     15.8 
(Don's,  Minneapolis) 


0.025    Borax,    ammonia 
and  soap. 


Don's  Simplicity  Oil  16.1       0.025    Sodium   sulfite,   bo- 

rax, ammonia  and 
soap. 

0.065    Potassium       sulfite, 
potassium     carbon- 
ate and  ammonia. 
Duart  (with  oil)  12.3       0.065    Potassium       sulfite, 

potassium  carbon- 
ate, ammonia,  oil 
and  soap. 

0.024  Sodium  sulfite,  am- 
monia, soap  and 
perfume. 

0.031    Ammonia. 


Duart      (Duart     Mfg.     12.3 
Co.,  Chicago) 


Eucalyptoil    (La   Mour     16.7 
Co.,  Minneapolis) 


Eugene     (Eugene,     5th     16.2 

Ave.,  New  York) 
42-Lavolyptus        (Nas-     32.7 

sour  Inc.,  Ltd.) 


French   Oil    (La   Mour     16.2 
Co.,  Minneapolis) 


Glo-Wave    (La    Mour 

Co.,  Minneapolis) 
Helene      Curtis      Alfa 
'    (National     Mineral, 
Chicago) 


16.5 


16.0 


0.046  Sodium  sulfite,  bo- 
rax, ammonia,  oil 
and  soap. 


0.025    Ammonia  and  some 
oil. 

0.021    Sodium   sulfite   and 

ammonia. 
0.021    Borax,    ammonia 

and  soap. 


Lov-Lee  (Nassour  Co.,     16.5 
Hollywood) 


Mirakl-Oyl      (Products 
Co.,  Fond  du  Lac) 


Modart  Non-Ammonia     16.0 
(La  Mour  Co.,  Min- 
neapolis) 

Modernistic    (Modern-     16.3 
Istic  P.  W.  Co.,  Min- 
neapolis) 

Nupad     (Duart     Mfg.     12.2 
Co.,  Chicago) 


0.042  Sodium  sulfite,  bo- 
rax, oil,  ammonia 
and  soap. 
5.8  0.130  Sodium  sulfite,  so- 
dium sulfate,  am- 
monia and  soap. 
0.028  Sodium  sulfite,  oil, 
ammonia  and  soap. 


0.031    Borax    and 
monia. 


Remarks 


Name   misleading 

and   not   properly 

labeled. 

Name   misleading 

and   not   properly 

labeled. 

Net    contents    not 

stated. 

Net    contents    not 
stated. 


Name  misleading 
and  not  properly 
labeled. 

Not  properly 
labeled. 

Net  contents  not 
stated.  Address 
not  stated.  Word 
"Reconditioning" 
misleading. 
Name  misleading 
and  not  properly 
labeled. 

Not  properly 
labeled. 

Net  contents  not 
stated.  Word 
"Alfa"  inconspic- 
uous. 

Not  properly 
labeled. 

Name  misleading 
and  not  properly 
labeled. 

Contains  "Ammo- 
nia." Name  mis- 
leading and  not 
properly  labeled. 
Net  contents  not 
stated. 


0.053    Potassium       sulfite,     Net    contents    not 
potassium      sulfate     stated, 
and    ammonia. 
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Brand, 

Manufacturer 


Net       Price 

Contents  per  oz. 

fl.  oz.      $0.00 


Ingredients  Found 


Remarks 


Nupad  Oil 


Oil      of 

(Shelton 
Louis) 
Perm    Art 


11.9       0.055    Potassium       sulfite, 
potassium      sulfate, 
ammonia,    oil    and 
soap. 
Tulipwood     16.3       0.077    Sodium   sulfite,    so- 
Co.,       St.  diura    sulfate,    am- 

monia and  soap. 
Sodium    sulfite,    so- 
dium   sulfate,    am- 
monia and  soap. 

Sodium  sulfite,  so- 
dium sulfate,  am- 
monia and  soap. 


(La    Mour     16.9       0.024 


Co.,  Minneapolis) 


Permaoilene    (Permola       7.9 
Lab.,  Detroit) 


Raymond     Oil      (Ray-     16.1 
mond  Lab.,  St.  Paul) 

Rilling  No.  1   (Rilling-     bulk 
Arnao,  Minneapolis) 


0.025    Borax,      oil,       am- 
monia and  soap. 

Potassium  sulfite, 
potassium  sulfate, 
ammonia  and  soap. 


Rilling  No.  2 


Rilling  No.  3 


Rilling  No.  4 


12.0       0.063 


12.2       0.061 


12.3       0.061 


Rilling  Super  X  bulk 


Vapor-Wave       (Vitro-     16.7 
lox,  Minneapolis) 


Sodium  sulfite,  so- 
dium sulfate,  am- 
monia  and   soap. 


Potassium  sulfite, 

potassium  sulfate, 

ammonia,  oil  and 
soap. 

Oil,  potassium  sul- 
fite, ammonia  and 
soap. 

Oil,  ammonia  and 
soap. 


0.048 


Ammonium 
and  gum. 


sulfite 


Name  misleading 
and  net  contents 
not  stated. 

Name   misleading 

and   not  properly 

labeled. 

Not    properly 

labeled. 


Name  misleading. 
Net  contents  not 
stated.  "Oil  solu- 
tion" &  "Ideal" 
misleading. 
Name  misleading 
and  not  properly 
labeled. 

Net  contents  not 
stated.  "Recondi- 
tioning oils"  mis- 
leading. 

Statement  of  con- 
tents inconspicu- 
ous. "Recondition- 
ing oils"  mislead- 
ing. 

Statement  of  con- 
tents inconspicu- 
ous. "Recondition- 
ing oils"  mislead- 
ing. 

Statement  of  con- 
tents inconspicu- 
ous. "Recondition- 
ing oils"  mislead- 
ing. 

Net  contents  not 
stated.  "Recondi- 
tioning oils"  mis- 
leading. 

Not  properly 
labeled. 


trouble  on  ^ndtaUyyientd 


By 
Kenneth  F.  Gilbert 


SINCE  a  third  of  the  coun- 
try's retail  business  is 
done  on  credit,  the  facts  pre- 
sented in  three  recent  pamph- 
lets on  installment  buying* 
could  conceivably  have  a  pro- 
nounced effect  on  the  nation's 
buying  habits.  But  this  could 
only  happen  if  they  were  to 
be  popularized  in  the  news- 
paper and  magazine  press  and 
on  the  radio  to  reach  a  very 
wide  audience.  If  millions  of 
consumers  were  shown  how 
to  translate  finance  charges 
into  annual  interest  rates, 
they  would  be  shocked  by  the 
cost  of  installment  buying, 
and  all  those  made  aware  of 
the  pitfalls  lurking  in  some  in- 
stallment contracts  might  be- 


*  The  Installment  Credit  Contract,  by 
Albert  Haring,  Ph.D.  50c.  Consumer 
Credit  Institute  of  America,  Inc., 
N.   Y.   C,   1939. 

Installment  Buying,  by  Hugh  B.  Wood, 
William  J.  Lowry,  Irwin  A.  Hammer. 
40c.  Teachers  Colleg-e,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, N.  Y.   C.   1939. 

One  Hundred  Problems  in  Consumer 
Credit,  by  Charles  H.  Mergendahl  and 
Le  Baron  R.  Foster.  10c.  Pollack  Foun- 
dation for  Economic  Research,  Newton, 
Mass.,   1938. 


come  suspicious  of  all  such 
agreements.  In  either  case, 
credit  buying  would  be  dis- 
couraged. 

The  aims  of  the  several  au- 
thors doubtless  lie  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  Approaching 
consumer  credit  objectively, 
they  recognize  a  problem  in 
the  legal  and  financial  ig- 
norance of  the  buying  public, 
and  suggest  or  imply  that  ed- 
ucation is  the  means  to  better 
understanding  and  harmony 
among  buyer,  seller,  and  fi- 
nance company.  Their  studies 
succeed,  nevertheless,  in  high- 
lighting certain  established 
abuses  and  in  detecting  trends 
that  must  be  disturbing  to 
every  installment  buyer. 

Dr.  Haring,  restricting  his 
discussion  to  the  contract,  ad- 
mits that  the  cards  are  stacked 
against  the  consumer.  He 
says:  "The  regular  contract 
forms  .  .  .  are  geared  at  pro- 
tecting the  conditional  seller 
in  case  of  any  difficulty.  .  .  . 
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With  the  ordinary  contract  as 
it  i55  written  today,  the  con- 
ditional buyer  is  rare  who 
does  not  violate  some  detail 
of  the  agreement." 

When  a  violation  does  oc- 
cur, the  penalty  can  be  drastic 
if  the  seller  wishes  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  contract. 
Since  recent  trends  in  selling 
perishable  articles  or  "soft 
goods"  on  credit  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  seller  to  avoid 
loss  in  case  of  default,  he  is 
likely  to  insist  on  the  full  en- 
forcement of  the  contract,  and 
it  is  essential  that  the  signer 
of  an  installment  contract 
know  exactly  what  he  is  let- 
ting himself  in  for. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  in- 
stallment credit  was  extend- 
ed chiefly  on  merchandise  that 
did  not  quickly  become  obso- 
lete through  wear  or  style 
changes.  Such  merchandise,  if 
the  buyer  defaulted,  could  be 
repossessed  and  resold  at  a 
price  equal  to  or  exceeding  the 
unpaid  installments.  Since  the 
lush  days  of  the  20's,  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  stim- 
ulate sales  by  slashing  down- 
pa)anents  or  lengthening  the 
term  of  the  contract.  Con- 
sequently, the  value  of  the 
goods  sold  has  tended  to 
shrink  faster  than  the  unpaid 


balance.  Another  factor  has 
been  the  extension  of  install- 
ments to  what  Dr.  Haring 
terms  "soft"  merchandise, 
such  as  clothing  and  draper- 
ies, which  possesses  virtually 
no  resale  value.  When  con- 
fronted by  probable  loss,  the 
seller  or  finance  company  may 
not,  as  in  the  past,  be  satis- 
fied with  repossessing  the 
goods.  For  the  consumer,  the 
alternatives  are  not  pleasant. 

There  are,  as  Dr.  Haring 
classifies  them,  five  general 
types  of  installment  contract, 
namely,  the  conditional  sale, 
the  chattel  mortgage,  the  bail- 
ment lease,  the  wage  assign- 
ment, and  the  no-special-con- 
tract method.  The  first  three 
differ  in  form  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  various  states, 
but  the  rights  of  both  parties 
are  substantially  the  same  in 
all  three.  Many  buyers  have 
assumed  that,  in  case  of  de- 
fault under  these  contracts, 
they  could  discharge  their  ob- 
ligation by  returning  the 
goods.  This,  Dr.  Haring 
shows,  is  an  extremely  haz- 
ardous assumption. 

In  the  first  place,  the  con- 
ditional sales  contract  usually 
gives  the  seller  the  right  to  sue 
when  the  repossessed  goods 
cannot  be  sold  for  enough  to 
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cover  the  unpaid  balance,  plus 
attorney  fees  and  selling  costs. 
Should  the  amount  realized 
through  the  sale  exceed  both 
the  payments  due  and  the 
other  costs,  the  excess  may  be 
returned  to  the  buyer,  but  not 
always. 

If  the  buyer  has  his  pur- 
chase repossessed  and  then 
tries  to  recover  it,  he  cannot 
do  it  merely  by  paying  the 
past-due  installments.  He  has 
no  right,  under  the  ordinary 
contract,  to  reclaim  the  goods, 
but  laws  in  a  number  of  states 
give  him  5  to  10  days  in  which 
to  settle  up,  take  back  the 
goods,  and  resume  payments. 
Though  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  fact  in  the  contract,  a 
redemption  fee  is  charged  by 
the  seller  or  finance  company. 
In  the  case  of  automobiles,  it 
sometimes  amounts  to  $50. 

Occasionally,  non-standard 
contracts  reveal  complete  in- 
difference to  the  principles  of 
ordinary  fair  play.  Some  con- 
tain "add  on"  clauses.  Under 
this  provision,  each  additional 
piece  of  merchandise  bought 
is  added  to  the  original  con- 
tract. A  rug  may  be  bought 
for  $100,  and  pavments  made 
at  the  rate  of  $10  a  month. 
Then  a  desk  at  $50  is  bought 
and  a   chair  at  $25.      After 


$150  has  been  paid,  the  buyer 
may  feel  he  owns  the  rug  and 
desk,  but,  when  he  defaults, 
he  finds  he  doesn't.  Even 
though  he  owes  only  $25,  all 
three  purchases  can  be  re- 
possessed. 

Hardly  less  pernicious  is 
the  double-security  contract. 
Though  masquerading  as  a 
conditional  sales  agreement, 
chattel  mortgage,  or  bailment 
lease,  it  contains  a  clause  'in 
small  type  by  which  the  buy- 
er assigns  his  wages  to  the 
seller  in  case  of  default.  An- 
other buyer,  if  he  reads  close- 
ly, may  find  he  is  giving  the 
seller  a  preferred  claim 
against  other  assets  in  event 
of  default,  such  as  a  confes- 
sion of  judgment  against  his 
bank  account  or  the  right  to 
seize  his  household  goods. 

When  he  has  been  hooked, 
the  buyer  has  little  redress.  No 
distinction  is  made  in  the  con- 
tract between  a  palpably  hon- 
est buyer  and  one  suspected 
of  fraud.  Even  in  standard 
contracts,  the  buyer  usually 
signs  away  important  rights. 
Among  those  waived  are  the 
right  to  sue  for  trespass  when 
goods  are  repossessed,  to  de- 
mand notice  of  repossession 
or  resale,  and  to  be  released 
from  contract  when  the  seller 
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assigns  the  paper  to  a  third 
party  or  when  the  goods  be- 
come damaged  or  destroyed. 

The  one  right  reserved  to 
the  buyer — and  he  is  unfor- 
tunately not  often  aware  of  it 
or  financially  able  to  exercise 
it — is  that  of  refusing  to  pay 
for  goods  that  do  not  perform 
according  to  guarantee.  Some 
contracts  state  expressly  that 
no  guarantee  shall  affect  the 
agreement ;  others  omit  any 
mention  of  guarantee.  "The 
courts,"  says  Dr.  Haring,  "re- 
gardless of  how  the  contract 
provisions  are  drawn  up,  will 
not  force  the  conditional  buy- 
er to  pay  when  goods  are  de- 
fective or  do  not  live  up  to 
the  guarantee."  The  buyer,  of 
course,  must  prove  the  goods 
defective  and  must  undertake 
the  expenses  of  a  suit. 

Dr.  Haring  discusses  the 
prospect  of  state  control  of 
installment  contracts  and 
charges.  A  Wisconsin  law, 
adopted  in  1935  to  control  the 
activities  of  automobile  deal- 
ers through  licensing,  has,  he 
finds,  protected  consumers 
from  dubious  practices.  Un- 
der this  act,  the  seller's  li- 
cence can  be  revoked  for 
fraudulent  dealing.  The  seller 
must  deliver  or  mail  a  com- 
plete copy  of  the  installment 


contract  to  the  buyer  and  fur- 
nish detailed  figures  on  the 
transaction.  Interest  is  lim- 
ited to  15  per, cent  per  annum. 

Attempts  to  limit  finance 
charges,  however,  are  futile. 
Dr.  Haring  asserts.  One  wit- 
ness he  summoned  to  support 
his  view  revealed  the  stagger- 
ing amount  of  education  the 
consumer  must  receive  before 
he  is  able  to  appreciate  fi- 
nance-company thinking.  Said 
the  witness :  "Even  a  true  an- 
nual rate  of  90  per  cent  on  a 
tire,  which  appears  to  be  a 
common  rate  ...  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  unwarranted  rate." 

New  laws  to  protect  the 
consumer  do  not  seem  indicat- 
ed. Dr.  Haring  concludes,  for 
conditional  sellers  are  begin- 
ning to  give  buyers  more  de- 
tailed information  of  their 
own  accord,  and  most  sellers 
are  honest.  He  quotes  the 
Wisconsin  state  banking  com- 
mittee: "The  15  per  cent  of 
the  individuals  engaged  in 
these  lines  of  business  who 
are  responsible  for  probably 
95  per  cent  of  all  the  abuses, 
outside  of  the  abuse  of  al- 
lowing reserves,  rebates  and 
packs,  and  concealment  of 
rates,  do  not  handle  over  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  volume  of 
the    entire   business    transact- 
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ed."  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  what  percentage  is 
guilty  of  the  abuses  excepted 
in  this  statement. 

Dr.  Haring  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  answer  questions  that 
have  arisen  about  the  social 
and  economic  effects  of  in- 
stallment buying.  Messrs. 
Wood,  Lowry,  and  Hammer 
consider  them  briefly  but 
reach  no  conclusions.  They 
do,  however,  challenge  the 
contention  that  installment 
buying  encourages  extrava- 
gance, and,  though  not  absolv- 
ing deferred  payments  of  all 
blame  for  business  recessions, 
refuse  to  make  them  a  scape- 
goat. They  have  not,  appar- 
ently, inquired  into  the  possi- 
bility that  installment  mer- 
chandising has  accelerated  the 
frequency  of  the  business  cy- 
cle or  that  it  has  tended  to 
raise  the  peaks  or  deepen  the 
valleys. 

This  Teachers  College  pam- 
phlet is  a  Teachers'  Les- 
son Unit  which  has  been 
developed  in  the  eleventh 
grade  of  the  LaCarne  High 
School,  LaCarne,  Ohio,  and 
in  the  eighth  grade  of  the 
Victor  High  School,  Victor, 
Colorado.  The  unit  is  com- 
prehensive, covering  not  only 
the  history  of  installment  buy- 


ing, but  its  actual  operation, 
and  its  social  and  economic 
influences.  Pupils  completing 
the  required  studies  and  re- 
search should  acquire  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject  that 
is  lacking  among  the  lay  pub- 
lic today.  With  installment 
merchandising  playing  such  an 
important  and  often  dubious 
role  in  our  national  life,  it  is 
encouraging  to  note  this  seri- 
ous attempt  to  acquaint  youth 
with  some  of  its  problems. 
Abuses,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
could  not  exist  except  for  the 
complexity  of  finance  methods 
and  the  laws  affecting  them. 

The  Mergendahl  and  Fos- 
ter pamphlet  also  has  been 
prepared  for  the  student.  Its 
scope  is  confined  to  the  com- 
putation of  interest.  Part  I 
is  for  grammar  and  high 
school  students,  while  Part  II, 
involving  advanced  algebra,  is 
for  those  of  college  grade. 
The  consumer  who  can  master 
the  equations  will  be  able  to 
startle  himself  with  some  of 
the  annual  interest  rates  that 
crop  up  in  the  solutions.  In 
a  foreword,  Mergendahl  sa)'S 
that  one  high  school  student 
decided  not  to  buy  a  wrist 
watch  for  his  girl  on  the  in- 
stallment plan  when  he  fig- 
ured the  true  rate  of  interest 
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he  would  have  to  pay.  That 
is  understandable. 

One  of  the  most  useful  for- 
mulas for  the  consumer  and 
one  of  the  easiest  is  that  used 
to  determine  the  annual  in- 
terest rate  when  the  finance 
charge  is  a  flat  sum  and 
monthly  installments  are 
equal.  If  the  installments 
stretch  over  a  year,  the  true 
rate  is  roughly  twice  the  ap- 
parent rate,  but,  on  obliga- 
tions discharged  more  quickly, 
the  true  rate  often  mounts 
to  incredible  heights.  A  prob- 
lem stated  concerns  a  loan  of 
$50  to  be  repaid  in  five  equal 
monthly  installments.  The  fi- 
nance charge  is  $4.50,  which 
at  first  glance  looks  like  a  mere 
9  per  cent.  To  prove  it  is 
not,  we  have  only  to  apply  the 
formula,  which  is  simply 

I 

when     r  is  rate 

I  is  interest 

p  is  principal 

t  is  time  (in  years) 


Since  the  borrower,  in  the 
problem  stated,  has  the  use  of 
$50  for  only  one  month,  $40 
for  the  next  month,  $30  for 
the  third,  and  so  on,  we  may 
state  the  facts  thus: 


First  month 
Second  month 
Third  month 
Fourth  month 
Fifth  month 


$50 
40 
30 
20 
10 


$150 


The  loan,  then,  is  equiva- 
lent to  borrowing  $150  for 
one  month,  or  one-twelfth 
year.  When  we  apply  the 
formula,  we  get 

4.50 


150  X  1/12 
.36,  or  36  per  cent  a 
year. 

By  computing  the  true  an- 
nual interest  in  this  way,  con- 
sumers can  prove  to  their  own 
satisfaction  that  the  privilege 
of  buying  on  installments  does 
not  come  cheap. 
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j        Donald  Montgomery  says  the  consumer  movement  must  | 

I    concern  itself  with  "a  redistribution  of  resources  on  a  demo-  | 

I    cratic  basis."   In  Russia  they  call  it  communism.  | 
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^  w  v^  HE  first  requirements  for  a  waffle  iron  are  that  it  do 
a  good  job  of  baking  waffles,  that  it  be  safe  from 
electric  shock  hazards,  and  that  it  be  made  in  such 
a  way  as  to  provide  long,  trouble-free  service.  Low  oper- 
ating cost  is  also  desirable,  but  in  most  households,  unless 
there  are  waffle-addicts  about,  the  operating  cost  will  be 
low  even  though  the  efficiency  of  the  iron  is  poor,  because 
waffle  irons  seem  not  to  be  used  very  often  in  the  course  of 
a  year.  The  expense  for  electricity  per  waffle  will  not  great- 
ly exceed  about  ^  cent,  with  electricity  costing  5  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour;  it  may  run  as  low  as  two-thirds  that  figure, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Manning-Bozvman  Twin-Over. 

The  time-honored  method  for  determining  when  a  waffle 
is  done  is  to  note  when  steam  no  longer  escapes.  Since  this 
is  as  automatic  as  noting  when  a  light  goes  out,  an  auto- 
matic indicating  waffle  iron  would  appear  to  be  something 
of  a  luxury — an  advantage  only  for  one  who  must  have  his 
waffles  lighter  or  darker  than  average.  On  the  non-auto- 
matic iron,  the  indicator  which  shows  when  the  iron  is  ready 
for  the  batter  is  a  rather  useful  device.  Waffle  irons  in- 
cluded in  this  test  were  of  three  kinds :  the  automatic  type, 
having  the  temperature  thermostatically  controlled ;  the  non- 
automatic  type,  provided  with  a  device  for  indicating  when 
the  iron  is  heated  to  baking  temperature;  and  the  non-auto-, 
matic,  non-indicating  variety. 

All  the  irons  in  the  test  except  one  made  good  waffles; 
some  made  the  waffles  relatively  thin  and  crisp,  others  made 
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them  thicker  and  softer.  Most  of  the  irons  passed  the  cus- 
tomary standard  tests  to  determine  safety  of  electrical  in- 
sulation and  were  well  made. 

With  some  irons  the  overflow  groove  was  a  part  of  the 
frame  or  casing  which  enclosed  and  surrounded  the  grid  and 
lower  heating  element ;  with  some  it  was  a  part  of  the  grid 
casting;  others  lacked  an  overflow  groove  entirely.  The 
groove  which  was  a  part  of  the  frame  or  casing  was  gener- 
ally larger  and  hence  more  effective.  The  hinge  joining  the 
top  and  bottom  sections  was  better  designed  on  some  irons 
than  on  others  to  prevent  crumbs  from  entering,  making 
for  easier  cleaning.  All  the  irons  were  judged  sufficiently 
stable  in  their  manner  of  resting  on  the  table,  whether  the 
waffle  iron  was  in  the  open  or  closed  position. 

A  defect  found  in  many  of  the  irons  was  the  absence  of 
the  safeguard  commonly  provided  on  toasters,  flatirons,  and 
other  electrical  appliances  to  prevent  accidental  contact  with 
electrically  charged  terminals  when  attaching  the  plug  to  the 
appliance.  No  iron  lacking  this  safeguard  was  given  a  high- 
er rating  than  Qualified  Recommendation.  When  using  an 
iron  lacking  such  a  safeguard,  special  care  needs  to  be 
taken  not  to  let  the  fingers  touch  the  live  terminals  when 
attaching  the  plug  to  the  iron. 

Although  11  waffle  irons  were  tested  by  Consumers'  Re- 
search, ratings  of  only  8  are  here  given  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  of  Consumers'  Digest  of  listing  only  products 
which  are  worthy  of  a  Recommended  rating  or  a  Qualified 
Recommendation. 

RECOMMENDED 

Manning-Bowman  Twin-Over,  No.  5050  (Manning,  Bowman 
&  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.)  $12.95.  110-120  volts,  ac-dc. 
Non-automatic.  Temperature  indicator  provided.  No 
overflow  groove  provided.  Made  simultaneously  two 
relatively  thick  waffles;  time  required  for  two  waffles. 
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only  3.5  min,  hence  would  be  convenient  for  large  fami- 
lies. Listed  as  approved  by  Underwriters'  Laboratories. 
Toastmaster,  No.  2D2  (McGraw  Electric  Co.,  Toastmaster 
Products  Div.,  Elgin,  111.)  $12.95.  110  volts,  a-c  only. 
Automatic  temperature  control.  Overflow  groove  was 
part  of  frame.  Made  a  relatively  thick  waffle;  time  re- 
quired, 3.5  min. 

Qualified  Recommendation 

General  Electric  West  port,  No.  149Y194  (General  Electric 
Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.)  $5.95.  115  volts,  ac-dc.  Non- 
automatic.  Temperature  indicator  provided.  Overflow 
groove  was  part  of  frame.  Made  a  waffle  of  about  aver- 
age thickness;  time  required,  4.5  min.  Temperature  at 
table  top  beneath  waffle  iron,  exceptionally  cool  (desir- 
able). Temperature  indicated  for  starting  of  cooking, 
considered  too  low.  Plug  terminals  only  partially 
guarded  to  prevent  accidental  contact  with  charged  ter- 
minals when  connecting  plug  to  waffle  iron.  Thin-edged 
feet  of  sheet  fiber  considered  not  fully  adequate  to  pre- 
vent marring  table  top;  otherwise  a  well-made  iron. 

Heatmaster  De  Luxe,  No.  377,  Sears-Roebuck's  No.  20 — 
6461  (Made  by  Dominion  Electric  Mfg.,  Inc.,  Mansfield, 
Ohio),  $4.95  plus  postage.  110-120  volts,  a-c  only. 
Automatic  temperature  control.  Overflow  groove  was 
part  of  frame.  Made  a  relatively  thick  waffle;  time  re- 
quired, 4.3  min.  Plug  terminals  lacked  safeguard  to  pre- 
vent accidental  contact  with  charged  terminals  when  con- 
necting plug  to  waffle  iron. 

Universal,  No.  E4804E  (Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  New 
Britain,  Conn.)  $6.  110-120  volts,  ac-dc.  Non-automatic! 
Temperature  indicator  provided.  No  overflow  groove 
provided.  Made  a  relatively  thick  waffle;  time  required, 
4.8  min.  Temperature  at  table  top  beneath  iron,  too  high. 
Chromium  plating  somewhat  discolored  from  heat  during 
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test.  Plug  terminals  lacked  safeguard  to  prevent  acci- 
dental contact  with  charged  terminals  when  connecting 
plug  to  waffle  iron. 

Knapp-Monarch,  No.  696-9  (The  Knapp-Monarch  Co.,  St., 
Louis)  $8.95.  115  volts,  a-c  only.  Automatic  temper- 
ature control.  Overflow  groove  part  of  grid;  judged  too 
small  to  be  of  much  practical  value.  Made  a  waffle  slight- 
ly thinner  than  Toastmaster,  No.  2D2 ;  time  required,  4.2 
min.  Plug  terminals  lacked  safeguard  already  mentioned, 
but  appliance  listed  as  approved  by  Underwriters'  Lab- 
oratories. 

Proctor,  No.  1516  (Proctor  Electric  Co.,  7  St.  and  Tabor 
Road,  Philadelphia)  $9.95;  at  Eastern  Cooperative 
Wholesale  associated  stores,  $6.75.  110-120  volts,  a-c 
only.  Automatic  temperature  control.  Overflow  groove 
part  of  grid.  Made  a  relatively  thick  waffle,  time  re- 
quired, 3.8  min.  Temperature  at  table  top  beneath  waffle 
iron  exceptionally  cool  (desirable),  but  temperature  of 
thermostat  knob  too  high.  Plug  terminals  lacked  safe- 
guard, but  appliance  listed  as  approved  by  Underwriters' 
Laboratories. 

Westinghouse,  No.  WSA-24  (VVestinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio)  $8.95.  115  volts,  a-c  only.  Auto- 
matic temperature  control.  Overflow  groove  was  part 
of  frame.  Made  a  relatively  thick  waffle;  time  required, 
2>.7  min.  Temperatures  at  table  top  beneath  iron  and  of 
thermostat  knob,  too  high.  At  first,  did  not  meet  recog- 
nized standard  safety  requirements  for  electrical  insula- 
tion, but  on  subsequent  tests  was  satisfactory.  Plug  ter- 
minals only  partially  guarded,  but  appliance  listed  as  ap- 
proved by  Underwriters'  Laboratories. 


<=>Littte    ^Jjiaests 

By 

Robert  S.  Knerr 


\^  ALTY  tears  are  no  doubt  being  shed  by  perfume 
— ^  manufacturers,  faced  with  the  drear  prospect  of  add- 
ing "imitation"  to  the  labels  of  perfumes  not  actually  made 
from  the  flowers  named  on  the  label.  Under  the  new  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  it  appears  that  the  federal  bureau- 
crats are  a  bunch  of  meanies  who  insist  that  a  girl  has  the 
right  to  expect  the  real  thing  when  she  buys  perfume — 
unless  she  is  told  otherwise  on  the  label. 

/j  GARDEN  hoe  or  rake  handle  cracking  the  head  of 
«_>^  the  person  stepping  on  the  business  end  may  seem 
funny  to  the  onlooker,  but  a  young  man  was  killed  by  an 
accident  of  this  kind  not  so  long  ago.  The  National  Safety 
Council  News  Letter  advises  making  a  rack  for  storing 
garden  tools — such  accidents  look  funnier  in  a  comic  sheet 
than  on  a  hospital  chart. 

<^  ALBS  MANAGBMBNT  gloomily  wonders  if  the 
•— ^  Communist-inspired  milk  strikes  of  1936  will  be  re- 
peated with  bakers  as  the  victims.  Protests  against  a  one 
cent  a  loaf  price  increase  bring  goose  flesh  to  the  editor, 
who  points  out  that  such  attacks  on  industry  are  disturbing 
to  consumer  confidence  in  business  generally.  They  so  dis- 
turb the  editor,  in  fact,  that  he  even  looks  with  approval 
on  what  he  refers  to  as  "the  growing  number  of  individual 
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companies  and  business  associations  that  are  constantly 
consulting  consumers"  as  to  the  kinds  of  information  they 
want  or  need  about  new  and  old  products. 

yy  IGS  is  pigs,  says  Ellis  Parker  Butler,  but  a  University 
/  of  California  agriculturalist  has  "discovered"  that  for 
normal  growth  porkers  need  at  least  five  different  vitamins 
and  probably  two  rnore  in  their  diet.  Gosh,  how  did  we — 
and  pigs — ever  live  before  ABC  was  found  to  be  something 
more  than  alphabet  soup ! 

//OW  doth  the  busy  bee?  Well,  he  doth  all  right 
^_ysr  hiring  himself  out  to  orchardists  for  pollenation 
work.  Fruit  growers  who  own  no  bees  rent  them  during 
the  blossom  season  to  go  about  sniffing  flowers  (like  Fer- 
dinand). The  bees'  owner  gets  the  honey,  and  the  fruit 
grower's  trees  produce  results. 

/I  CHICAGO  store  in  a  paid  advertisement  admitted 
^^/^  that  specially  priced  refrigerators  featured  in  pre- 
vious advertising  were  figuratively  "nailed  to  the  floor"  by 
salespeople,  who  discouraged  buyers  from  purchasing  the 
"specials."  The  "correction  and  announcement"  stated  that 
changes  had  been  made  in  the  basis  of  salesmen's  compensa- 
tion, which  should  "eliminate  future  disparagement  of  ad- 
vertised merchandise."  The  advertising  stated  that  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  at  the  request  of  the  Chicago  Better 
Business  Bureau. 

/^  RANBERRY  CANNERS,  INC.,  has  found  a  nice 
\^^  little  sideline  to  the  canned  cranberry  sauce  business. 
Seeds  and  skins,  formerly  ihrown  away,  have  now  been 
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found  to  yield  ursolic  acid  (worth  $80  an  ounce  before  the 
new  source  was  discovered)  and  cranberry-seed  oil,  a  source 
of  vitamin  A.  The  first  by-products  plant  was  expected  to 
be  in  operation  by  the  time  this  article  appears  in  print. 
Another  source  of  vitamin  A  hardly  seems  needed,  but 
we'll  be  glad  to  know  if  anyone  hears  of  C.  C,  Inc.,  passing 
on  a  major  part  of  the  by-product  saving  to  the  consumer. 

C~7  AIN'T  always  the  lobster, .  sometimes  it's  the  cook. 
^_y  At  least  that's  the  substance  of  a  study  by  Dr.  H.  M. 
Royds  Jones  of  London.  The  doctor  points  out  that  it  takes 
45  minutes  of  boiling  to  sterilize  the  bacteria  in  a  two-pound 
lobster's  innards,  and  too  many  cooks  are  content  with  25 
to  30  minutes.  Living  bacteria  from  the  intestines  are  some- 
times transferred  to  the  cooked  meat  when  the  lobster  is 
split,  and  then  there  is  likely  to  be  trouble — in  the  customer's 
innards. 

^  j  HE  frozen  fruit  and  vegetable  business  is  an  up-and- 
^_y  coming  youngster.  Just  a  new  industry,  it  has  already 
reached  a  $9,000,000  value — more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
canning  industry  figure.  While  crepe  hangers  were  moan- 
ing that  there  are  no  longer  any  opportunities,  somebody 
seized  one,  did  some  invention  and  development,  established 
a  distribution  system,  and  settled  down  to  steady  work. 

CT  OOD  FIELD  RBPORTBR,  editorializing  that  if 
^_y  consumers  and  manufacturers  insist  on  acting  like  the 
Kilkenny  cats  there'll  soon  be  neither  consumer  nor  manu- 
facturer left,  urges  that  both  sides  look  abroad,  take  the 
hint,  and  quit  wearing  each  other  out.  The  editor,  slapping 
wrists  on  both  sides,  says  that  instead  of  being  at  each 
other's  throats  it  "might  be  far  better  strategy  for  both 
factions  in  the  current  American  drift,  economical,  political. 
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and  social  to  make  appropriate  compromises,  learn  to  live 
together,  in  fact,  help  each  other."  An  excellent  idea — but 
who  starts  the  ball  rolling?  The  F.F.R.  editor  wouldn't 
want  all  manufacturers  and  consumers  converging  simul- 
taneously on  the  editorial  offices  of  the  Food  Field  Reporter, 
would  he  ? 


^PEED  costs  money,  according  to  E.  A.  Roberts  of 
..^  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  as  reported  in 
the  S.AM.  Journal.  Front  tires,  Mr.  Roberts  brought  out, 
give  140  per  cent  more  wear  at  55  miles  per  hour  than  they 
do  at  70  miles  per  hour.  With  the  rear  tires,  the  wear-life 
is  increased  100  per  cent  at  the  lower  speed.  A  case  where 
haste  makes  plenty  of  waste. 


^  PONGE  cakes  are  like  human  beings  in  some  respects 

J  — they  have  a  fear  of  falling  in  high  places.   At  any 

rate,  the  higher  the  altitude,  the  harder  to  make  a  good 
sponge  cake.  "Preparing  and  Baking  Yellow  Sponge  Cake 
at  Different  Altitudes,"  Colorado  Experiment  Station  Tech- 
nical Bulletin  No.  27,  February,  1940,  explains  how  it's 
done:  the  higher  you  go,  the  more  water  and  flour  are  re- 
quired in  proportion  to  sugar  and  eggs.  And  at  any  altitude, 
the  fresher  the  eggs  the  better  the  cake. 

^  WEET  Land  of  Gadgetry  .  .  .  Darlo  barbecue  heat- 
— J  proof  apron  and  mitts  for  the  fastidious  man  who 
can't  relax  on  a  picnic  .  .  .  cigars  with  built-in  plastic  tips 
.  .  .  magnetic  ash  tray,  with  a  metal  band  slipped  on  the 
end  of  a  cigarette  so  that  a  magnetized  support  on  the  tray 
prevents  the  butt  from  falling  on  the  table  when  forgot- 
ten. .  .  , 


^^6plnn — .^J^elp  or  ^.yv^mdt 
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By 
Bernice  Ditchett 
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^  '^t  ^HE  American  public  spends  several  million  dollars 
each  year  to  indulge  in  the  now  surprisingly  preva- 
lent aspirin  habit — for  aspirin  is  a  habit-forming 
drug  which  is  everywhere  being  advertised  and  sold  as  a 
remedy  for  headaches,  rheumatic  pains,  colds,  neuralgia, 
and  other  ailments. 

The  widespread  use  of  aspirin  today  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  extensive  advertising  campaigns,  in  which  claims  have 
been  made  that  "it  does  not  depress  the  heart,"  is  "perfectly 
harmless,"  "has  no  ill  effects,"  "if  it  is  genuine  aspirin,  it 
cannot  possibly  hurt  you,"  brings  quick  "relief  for  a  bad 
headache,  neuralgia,  neuritis,  or  other  severe  pain,"  "will 
check  a  cold  almost  as  fast  as  you  caught  it,"  etc.  The 
American  Medical  Association  replies :  "Acetylsalicylic  acid 
(aspirin)  may  be  and  has  been  repeatedly  shown  to  be 
potentially  harmful,  directly  or  indirectly,  when  taken  indis- 
criminately. ,  .  .  Indirectly,  its  use  may  mask  symptoms 
.  .  .  [of]  any  number  of  serious  diseases  too  numerous  for 
specific  citation.  .  .  .  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
usual  course  or  duration  of  the  common  cold  is  in  any  way 
altered  by  the  administration  of  acetylsalicylic  acid  [aspirin] 
of  any  manufacture." 

Aspirin  (acetylsalicylic  acid)  was  discovered  in  1886  by 
chemists  who  were  searching  for  a  substance  which  would 
reduce  fever.  Several  years  later  doctors  found  that  this 
same  drug  would  also  reduce  pain.  Aspirin  Is  not  an 
entirely  safe  drug — it  is  merely  safer  than  most  others, 
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although  indiscriminate  use  may  bring  about  undesired 
results.  Many  will  think  the  advice  represents  an  undue 
degree  of  caution,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  aspirin  should  be 
used  only  on  the  advice  of  a  physician. 

The  fever  which  develops  when  you  have  a  cold  is  your 
body's  protective  mechanism,  set  up  to  increase  the  activity 
of  the  white  blood  corpuscles  and  speed  up  elimination  of 
waste  products  and  toxins.  The  use  of  aspirin  as  a  cold 
remedy  hinders  the  body's  natural  attempt  to  correct  the 
cold,  for  it  lowers  the  body  temperature.  When  a  person 
takes  aspirin  to  relieve  an  ache  or  pain  when  fever  is  pres- 
ent, and  persists  in  being  up  and  about,  he  is  really  hinder- 
ing his  recovery.  The  fever  is  due  to  toxins  present  in  the 
system;  taking  aspirin  lowers  the  resistance,  relieves  the 
pain,  and  through  the  use  of  this  drug  the  individual  is 
enabled  to  continue  at  his  work  when  he  should  really  be  in 
bed — resting  in  bed  being  the  best  way  to  insure  prompt 
recovery,  especially  when  fever  is  present. 

A  pain  is  Nature's  way  of  telling  you  that  something  is 
wrong.  Pains  due  to  toothache  or  earache  should  not  be 
treated  by  the  use  of  aspirin.  A  toothache  may  be  caused 
by  an  abscess,  and  you  should  see  your  dentist  immediately, 
for  an  abscessed  tooth  left  alone  may  cause  serious  trouble. 
An  infection  in  the  inner  ear,  or  an  abscess  in  the  external 
canal,  will  cause  earache,  and  such  a  condition  should  be 
treated  by  your  physician  at  once.  The  same  is  true  of 
neuritis  or  rheumatic  disorders  :  there  is  an  underlying  cause 
which  should  be  determined  and  treated  accordingly.  People 
have  become  accustomed  to  thinking  that  a  headache  is  a 
disease  subject  to  cure  by  a  medicine,  but  a  headache  is  only 
a  symptom  and  can  be  present  as  a  forerunner  or  indicator 
in  a  surprising  number  of  serious  maladies.  Persistent 
headaches  or  pains  of  any  kind  may  point  to  a  serious 
condition  and  should  not  be  treated  at  home. 

Acetylsalicylic  acid    (aspirin)    is  a  gastric  irritant,  and 
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if  taken  continually,  may  cause  acute  indigestion.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  taken  after  meals  or  with  milk,  its  effect  in  this 
respect  will  be  minimized. 

Many  people  are  sensitive  to  aspirin,  and  these  should 
refrain  from  using  it.  The  reactions  of  an  aspirin-allergic 
person  who  has  taken  an  aspirin  tablet  are  very  distressing 
— severe  asthma,  hives,  breaking  out  in  a  rash,  cramps  in 
the  abdomen,  sneezing  fits,  swollen  face.  If  the  ears  begin 
to  ring,  or  nausea  appears,  the  use  of  aspirin  should  be 
discontinued  at  once.  The  taking  of  aspirin  by  people 
whose  bodily  health  or  condition  made  them  sensitive  to  it, 
has  even  caused  death  in  some  cases,  according  to  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Persons  suffering  from  asthma  are  particularly  sensitive 
to  aspirin.  Women  seem  to  be  more  allergic  to  aspirin  than 
men,  although  this  difference  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
women  use  the  drug  more  than  men.  The  allergy  to  aspirin 
also  seems  to  be  practically  limited  to  persons  with  a  per- 
sonal or  family  history  of  allergy. 

Aspirin  is  a  depressant  to  the  heart,  and  while  this  action 
may  not  be  immediately  evident,  continual  use  of  the  drug 
may  so  weaken  the  heart  that  in  case  of  a  severe  illness, 
the  heart  will  fail  to  respond  and  carry  its  extra  load. 

Many  proprietary  medicines  also  include  aspirin,  and 
those  who  take  such  medicines  are  often  quite  unaware  that 
some  or  all  of  the  effects  which  they  received  would  have 
resulted  from  taking  the  aspirin  under  its  own  name. 
Among  the  patent  medicines  which  contain  aspirin,  are: 
Alka-Seltzer,  Anacin,  Aspirguni,  Acctidvne,  Dr.  Miles 
Aspirmint,  and  Btro.  Fortunately  for  those  who  are  allergic 
to  aspirin,  the  Food  and  Drug  Law  now  makes  it  compul- 
sory that  "aspirin"  or  "acetylsalicylic  acid"  appear  on  the 
labels  of  these  proprietary  medicines. 

Six  aspirin  tablets  are  no  more  effective  than  one.  This 
should  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  habitual  aspirin-user,   for 
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experiments  have  shown  that  the  total  effect  of  aspirin  is 
obtained  after  one  aspirin  tablet  is  taken.  Rating  intolerable 
pain  as  100  per  cent,  the  effectiveness  of  aspirin  is  35  per 
cent,  whereas  injections  of  alcohol  have  an  effectiveness  of 
40  per  cent  on  the  same  scale  of  measurement,  according 
to  one  authority. 

One  type  of  aspirin  is  about  as  good  as  another  provided, 
of  course,  that  it  measures  up  to  the  standard  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia.  The  brands  which  comply  with 
these  standards  are  usually  marked  "U.S. P."  on  the  con- 
tainers. All  products  actually  labeled  aspirin  or  acetylsali- 
cylic  acid  are  supposed  to  be  controlled  by  federal  authori- 
ties so  that  they  actually  do  conform  to  the  purity  require- 
ments of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

For  occasionally  relieving  minor  pains  of  short  duration, 
aspirin  taken  in  small  and  infrequent  doses  by  those  who 
are  not  allergic  is  a  comparatively  safe  drug.  By  special 
permission,  we  reprint  from  the  Annual  Cumulative  Bulletin 
of  Consumers'  Research,  Inc.,  ratings  of  nine  brands  of 
aspirin,  omitting  those  which  were  not  worthy  of  recom- 
mendation in  accordance  with  the  customary  policy  of 
Consumers'  Digest.  Readers  will  note  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  prices,  ranging  from  14  cents  for  100 
tablets  of  Macy's  Aspirin  to  15  cents  for  12  tablets  of  Bayer 
Aspirin — yet  there  was  no  significant  difference  in  the  purity 
of  these  two  brands.  (The  price  per  tablet  in  any  brand, 
of  course,  may  vary  considerably  according  to  the  quantity 
purchased. ) 

Qualified  Recommendation 

Bayer's  (Bayer  Co.,  170  Varick  St.,  N.Y.C.)  12  tablets,  15c. 
Macy's    (R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  B'way  at  34  St.,  N.Y.C.)    100 

tablets,  14c  plus  postage. 
McKesson' s    (McKesson  &  Robbins,   Inc.,  3674  Third  Ave., 

N.Y.C.)  36  tablets,  25c. 
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Norwich  (Norwich  Phannacal  Co.,  Norwich,  N.  Y.)  36  tablets, 
25c. 

Pure  Genuine  Aspirin  (Midwestern  Drug  Products,  Inc.,  De- 
troit) 100  tablets,  19c. 

Squibb  (E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  745  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.)  12 
tablets,  10c. 

St.  Joseph   (St.  Joseph  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.)   12  tablets,  10c. 


Also  given  same  rating,  but  of  not  quite  so  good  a  quality: 
Approved     Sears-Roebuck's  No.  8 — 643.  100  tablets,  29c  plus 

postage. 
Puretest  (United  Drug  Co.,  Boston)  36  tablets,  25c. 


i 


¥or  Better  ¥ood 

IT  IS  a  lot  of  trouble  to  prepare  fresh  foods,  especially 
for  each  meal,  but  the  measure  of  a  good  cook  is  his 
consistency  in  doing  just  this.  Cooking  large  batches,  and 
cooking  long  before  use  are  both  methods  that  are  fatal  to 
pleasureable  eating  and  to  best  nutritive  values.  The 
carrying  over  of  some  kinds  of  foods  by  canning  and 
preserving  and  drying  is  to  a  certain  extent  necessary  in 
our  climate,  but  the  less  these  expedients  have  to  be  used, 
the  better  for  health.  Ham  is  no  substitute  for  fresh  roast 
pork,  nor  canned  dried  beef  for  a  juicy  steak,  and  let  no 
one  tell  you  the  one  can  ever  take  the  place  of  the  other. 
Even  such  foods  as  whole  wheat  flour  and  cracked  wheat 
are  entirely  different  substances,  fresh  ground,  than  they 
are  after  long  storage.  Quite  likely,  certain  important 
vitamin  values  are  lost  in  the  process  of  exposure  to  light 
and  air. 

— F.   J.    Schlink   in  Eat,  Drink  and  Be   Wary 
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IN  grading  canned  pears  according  to  government  stand- 
ards, the  first  requirement  is  that  the  pears  must  be 
mature,  ripe  fruit.  In  this  the  requirements  differ  from 
those  for  canned  string  beans  and  canned  corn  (reported 
on  in  Consumers'  Digest  last  month)  which  are  most  desir- 
able when  tender  and  immature. 

The  government  grades  for  canned  pears  include:  U.  S. 
Grade  A  (Fancy),  U.  S.  Grade  B  (Choice),  U.  S.  Grade 
C  (Standard) ;  Special  Packs,  such  as  "Unsweetened  Pears 
in  Water"  or  "Water  Pack  Pears" ;  and  Grades  of  canned 
pears  below  U.  S.  Standard,  which  include  U.  S.  Grade  D 
(Seconds),  U.  S.  Grade  E  (Water  Pack),  U.  S.  Grade  F 

In  ascertaining  the  quality  of  pears,  a  number  of  factors 
are  taken  into  consideration,  including  the  tenderness  of 
the  pears;  the  size  of  the  pear  halves  or  quarters;  the  uni- 
formity in  size  of  the  pear  sections;  absence  of  peel;  free- 
dom from  blemish;  and  freedom  from  crushed  or  broken 
units. 

Although  the  government  has  set  up  standards  of  quality 
for  grading  canned  goods  (anyone  interested  may  secure 
the  services  of  a  government  grader  for  a  fee,  or  send 
samples  to  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  for 
grading),  the  benefit  of  these  services  are  largely  enjoyed 
only  by  the  canning  trade  who  have  in  the  past  put  up  stiff 
opposition  to  any  attempts  to  require  them  to  pass  on  to 
consumers  the  information  which  they  have  acquired  for 
themselves  as  a  matter  of  business  necessity.  And  the 
bankers  who  lend  money  on  stocks  of  canned  goods  are 
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not  inclined  to  take  on  such  risks  unless  they  know  the 
grades  in  which  they  are  dealing. 

The  consumer  on  the  other  hand  is  expected  to  make 
her  purchases  on  the  basis  of  pretty  pictures  on  the  label 
or  a  well-advertised  name  which  has  acquired  standing 
through  lavish  use  of  colored  advertisements  in  women's 
magazines.  She  may,  of  course,  be  of  an  inquisitive  type 
of  mind  and  keep  her  own  records  of  the  way  her  family 
reacts  to  a  particular  brand,  to  the  number  of  servings 
which  it  makes,  and  the  price.  By  this  method,  however, 
she  has  no  way  of  knowing  whether  in  actual  fact  she  may 
be  paying  Grade  A  prices  for  a  Grade  C  product  that  ought 
to  sell  for  a  much  lower  price.  It  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  a  food  trade  journal  recently  reported  that  fruit  canners 
were  showing  increased  interest  in  having  government 
graders  stationed  in  their  plants  so  that  they  might  use  the 
U.  S.  grade  as  a  label  statement. 

Many  study  groups  all  over  the  country,  particularly 
those  located  in  college  communities,  have  found  that  under 
the  guidance  of  a  skilled  leader  from  the  college  home 
economics  department  or  state  experiment  station,  their 
own  tests  on  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  provide  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  educational  projects.  Last  month 
Consumers'  Digest  was  able  to  present  to  its  readers  the 
findings  of  the  Consumer  Committee  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Women,  in  Oxford,  Ohio,  on  string 
beans  and  canned  corn.  This  month  we  present  their  report 
on  a  number  of  brands  of  canned  pears. 

The  brands  of  pears  tested  were  rated  on  the  basis 
of  standard  government  test  methods  as  follows :  ( 1 ) 
color,  25  points;  (2)  uniformity  of  size  and  symmetry, 
25  points;  (3)  absence  of  defects,  15  points;  (4)  character 
of  the  fruit,  35  points.  The  data  in  the  report  included  the 
number  of  pieces  of  fruit  (halves)  in  the  can,  since  this 
seemed  to  be  an  important  item  to  be  considered,  particu- 
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larly  when  the  fruit  is  intended  for  use  in  individual  salads 
or  desserts.  If  any  readers  of  Consumers'  Digest  know  of 
any  groups  in  their  locality  doing  similar  work,  please  send 
US  information  about  them. 

Grade  A  (Fancy) 

Kroger's  Country  Club.     Number  of  pieces  in  the  can, 

9;  19c  a  can. 
White  Villa.    Number  of  pieces  in  the  can,  9 ;  25c  a  can. 

Grade  B  (Choice) 
Gold  Bar.    Number  of  pieces  in  the  can,  1 1 ;  25c  a  can. 

Grade  C  (Standard) 

A-C.  Number  of  pieces  in  the  can,  11 ;  18c  a  can. 

Ft.  Hamilton.     Number  of  pieces  in  the  can,  10;  25c  a 

can. 
lona.    Number  of  pieces  in  the  can,  12;  19c  a  can. 
Libby's.    Number  of  pieces  in  the  can,  8;  25c  a  can. 
Little  Blf.   Number  of  pieces  in  the  can,  10;  25c  a  can. 
Nancy  Hawks.    Number  of  pieces  in  the  can,  11 ;  15c  a 

can. 
Premier.     Number  of  pieces  in  tlie  can,  14;  25c  a  can. 
Rose  Dale.    Number  of  pieces  in  the  can,  9;  23c  a  can. 


Keeping  Records  of  all  Canned  Foods  Bought 

Below  is  a  chart  showing  how  such  a  record  may  be  kept: 


Product 

Brand 
Name 

Size  of 
Can 

No. 
Pieces 

No. 
Servings 

Price 

Remarks 

Peaches 

Z  Brand 

No.2H 

15 
Halves 

25c 

Excellent 
for  sauce 

Tomatoes 

X  Brand 

No.2H 

Broken 

6 

12c 

For  cooking 

— Pointers  in  Buying  Commercial  Canned  Foods,  a  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 
Extension   Service   Bulletin 
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By 

Walter  F.  Grueninger 


/^  UITE  obviously  there  are  dual  standards  of  sound 
\Q^  recording  and  reproduction:  the  higher  standard  for 
radio  stations  and  studios,  the  lower  for  homes. 

Manufacturers  point  out  two  causes  for  this  difference: 
too  few  consumers  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  better 
records  and  reproducers,  and  the  millions  of  inferior  repro- 
ducers how  in  homes  serve  as  a  check  on  improvements  ia 
recording. 

I  question  the  first  assertion  and  deplore  the  second  as  aa 
excuse  for  delaying  progress  in  the  industry. 

No  doubt  new  commercial  records — the  ones  you  buy — 
present  a  wider  frequency  range  than  most  phonographs 
reproduce,  and  manufacturers  are  constantly  improving 
recording  and  playback  equipment.  But  are  there  any  other 
developments,  aside  from  the  present  system  of  recording 
and  playback,  that  appear  in  studios  today  which  may  ap- 
pear in  our  living  rooms  tomorrow? 

Before  examining  the  various  new  and  improved  methods 
of  sound  reproduction,  keep  in  mind  that  to  enjoy  the  full 
richness  of  music  you  must  hear  overtones  (harmonics) 
which  extend  several  octaves  above  the  highest  fundamen- 
tal note  produced  by  any  instrument.  A  practical  limit  is  set 
by  the  ear  which  hears  from  about  30  double  vibrations  a 
second  at  the  lower  end,  up  to  perhaps  12,000  to  15,000  vi- 
brations a  second.  The  perfect  electrical  system  should  repro- 
duce this  whole  range  without  omissions  or  exaggerations. 

The  latest  78-revolution-per-minute,  lateral-cut  commer- 
cial disk  used  in  our  homes,  the  RCA  Manufacturing  Com- 
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pany  claims,  offers  a  frequency  range  from  50  to  about 
8500  vibrations  per  second.  In  general,  needle  scratch  in- 
creases on  this  type  of  disk  (made  principally  from  shellac 
with  abrasive  to  shape  the  needle  to  the  groove)  as  the  fre- 
quency range  expands. 

RCA  and  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  have 
further  increased  the  fidelity  of  lateral-cut  disks,  but  unless 
you  frequent  radio  studios  you  are  unlikely  to  know  it. 
Orthocoustic  recording  is  the  trade  name  for  this  system 
which  records  up  to -9500  cycles  and  plays  back  with  practi- 
cally no  needle  scratch.  In  recording,  the  volume  of  the 
high  frequencies  is  intentionally  increased,  and  in  playing 
back  it  is  decreased  proportionately.  Since  most  of  the 
needle  scratch  is  heard  at  high  frequencies,  this  decrease 
of  the  high  frequency  volume  not  only  brings  the  highs 
back  to  their  normal  level,  but  at  the  same  time  greatly 
reduces  the  relative  loudness  of  needle  scratch.  Records 
are  pressed  on  a  plastic  called  Vinylite  which  contains  no 
abrasive  and  therefore  further  helps  to  keep  needle  scratch 
to  a  minimum.  A  high-fidelity  home  reproducer  with  an 
essentially  flat  response  to  8000  cycles,  a  pickup  no  heavier 
than  2  ounces,  and  a  33-revolution-per-minute,  16-inch 
turntable  can  be  adjusted  easily  and  inexpensively  to  play 
these  15-minute  records.  That  is  why  I  believe  Orthocoustic 
recording  or  some  development  similar  to  it  stands  at  the 
threshold  of  our  homes. 

Another  method  of  disk  recording  in  wide  use  in  the 
transcription  field  is  vertical-cut  or  hill-and-dale  recording 
in  which  the  needle  travels  up  and  down  in  the  groove 
instead  of  sideways.  These  records  are  superior  to  the  com- 
mercial lot,  too,  but  they  require  a  special  compensated 
amplifier  and  pickup  for  playback.  Western  Electric  manu- 
factures a  pickup  that  may  be  used  on  both  lateral-  and 
vertical-cut  records.  Last  year  it  was  expected  hill-and-dale 
records  and  playback  equipment  would  be  available  in  1940. 
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but  up  to  the  time  this  article  was  written  the  rumor  has 
not  jelled. 

Recent  developments  in  magnetic-tape  recording  have  led 
to  its  use  in  broadcasting ;  special  features  which  occur  early 
in  the  morning  and  important  speeches  are  recorded  on  tape 
for  repetition  at  a  later  hour  for  an  increased  audience. 
Other  developments  include  embossing  on  a  film  or  tape 
similar  to  motion  picture  film  and  on  thin  celluloid-like 
disks;  cutting  a  shallow  groove  through  an  opacj^ue  surface 
layer  on  a  transparent  tape  with  a  photoelectric  cell  pickup 
for  playback;  recording  on  a  film  with  a  diamond  stylus 
and  playing  back  with  a  sapphire  stylus.  The  fidelity  of  all 
of  these  systems  does  not  equal  that  of  commercial  records. 
Further  disadvantages  of  films  include  the  excessive  noise 
of  the  playback  machine,  the  high  cost  of  film,  and  the 
extraordinary  care  necessary  in  storage.  None  of  these 
systems  shows  signs  at  present  of  immediate  development 
for  home  use. 

One  interesting  development  which  I  heard  Western 
Electric  demonstrate  under  the  name  Stereophonic  Record- 
ing may  afTect  the  motion  picture  industry  though  I  see  no 
immediate  use  for  it  in  the  home.  By  placing  three  micro- 
phones at  various  points  on  the  platform  when  recording 
an  orchestra  or  a  drama,  recording  separate  lanes  of  sound 
on  film  for  each  microphone,  and  approximately  the  place- 
ment of  the  microphone  with  speakers  in  the  playback,  an 
astonishing  illusion  of  distance  is  achieved.  You  can  actually 
point  to  the  spot  on  the  platform  where  the  performer 
stands. 

During  the  past  five  years  a  surprising  interest  has  de- 
veloped in  instantaneous  recording,  disk  recording  which 
can  be  played  back  immediately  without  processing.  The 
lacquer  over  an  aluminum  base  used  for  recording  in  this 
system  is  not  yet  equal  in  fidelity  to  that  of  flowed  wax,  the 
first  step  of  recording  used  in  best  commercial  records  and 
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transcriptions,  and  the  whole  recording  and  reproducing 
system  of  the  cheaper  machines  seems  to  handle  no  higher 
than  5000  cycles.  It  has  its  interest,  however,  for  some 
studio  and  home  purposes. 

In  summary,  I  see  on  the  horizon  no  revolutionary  change 
in  the  $36,000,000-a-year  record  industry  which  would  ren- 
der today's  record  library  obsolete.  I  shall  not  object  to 
that.  I  think,  though,  manufacturers  have  concluded  erro- 
neously that  only  a  few  consumers  are  willing  to  pay  a 
little  more  for  the  privilege  of  hearing  music  of  that  degree 
of  fidelity  which  is  now  available  to  radio  stations  and 
sound  studios. 

I  should  like  to  see  someone  offer  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer records  similar  in  quality  to  the  best  transcriptions, 
a  reproducer  capable  of  playing  these  records  as  well  as  the 
usual  commercial  records,  and  the  necessary  auxiliary  equip- 
ment to  bring  up  to  transcription  standard  the  few  really 
high-fidelity  reproducing  machines  which  are  used  in  homes 
today. 

Ratings  of  Phonograph  Records 

Code:   AA — highly   recommended;   A — recommended;   B — intermediate; 
C — not  recommended. 

Orchestra 

Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  4.   BBC  Symph. 
under  Toscanini.  8  sides,  Victor  M676.  $8. 

Debussy:   Petite  Suite.    Orch.   under   Cop-        A  A  A  A 

pola.   4  sides,  Victor  M674.   $2.50. 

Liszt:   Orpheus.    Columbia   Broad.    Symph.        A  AA  A 

under   Barlow.    4   sides,    Columbia   X165. 
$3.50. 

Ravel:  Pavane  Pour  Une  Infante  Defunte        A  A  A  A  A 

&  Debussy:  Clair  De  Lune.   Kosteianetz  & 
His  Orch.  2  sides,  Columbia  7361M.  $1. 

Tschaikowsky :    Sleeping    Beauty.     Sadler's        A  A  B 

Wells  Orch.  under  Lambert.   6  sides,  Vic- 
tor M673.   $5. 

Tschaikowsky:  Symphony  No.  5.   Cleveland        AA  A  AA 

Orch.  under  Rodzinski.    10  sides,  Colum- 
bia M406.    $10. 


Quality 

of 
Music 

Inter- 

pre- 
tation 

Fidelity 

of. 
Recording 

AA 

AA 

A 
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Ratings  of  Phonograph  Records  (Cont.) 

C0de:    AA — highly    recommended;    A — recommended;    B — intermediate ; 
C — not  recommended. 

Quality         Inter-     Fidelity 

of  pre-  of 

Music  tation     Recording 

Concerto 
Brahms:  Concerto  No.  1.   Schnabel  (piano).        AA  AA  B 

12  sides,  Victor  M677.   $12. 

Chamber  &  Instrumental 
Casadesus:    Le    Jardin    Des    Amours.     La        B  AA  A 

Societe  Des  Instruments  Anciens.   2  sides, 

Columbia  69870.    $1.50. 
Castelnuovo  -  Tedesco:    Cipressi.    Castel-        B  AA  A 

nuovo-Tedesco    (piano).    2    sides,    Victor 

16449.    $2. 
Handel:  Sonata  No.  6.    Menuhin    (violin).        AAA 

2  sides,  Victor  16450.   $2. 
Haydn:    Andante    Con    Variasioni.     Wolff        A  A  A  A  A 

(piano).    2  sides,  Columbia  69876.    $1.50. 
Paganini:  Caprices  1-12.    Renardy   (violin).         B  AA  AA 

6  sides,  Victor  M672.  $6.50. 
Tschaikowsky:  Quartet  No.  1.   Roth  String        BAA 

Quartet.    7  sides,  Columbia  M407.    $5.50. 
Weber:  Concertino.   Kell  (clarinet).  2  sides,        B  AA  AA 

Columbia  69869.   $1.50. 

Vocal 
Rimsky-Korsakow:    The    Nightingale    and        A  AA  AA 

The    Rose    &    Arensky:    On    IVings    Of 

Dream.   Ponselle  (soprano).   2  sides,  Vic- 
tor 16451.   $2. 
Tschaikowsky:    Song   Recital   by    Kurenko        B  A  A  A 

(soprano).     8    sides,    Victor    M678.     $7. 

(Best  disk:  16418) 
Verdi:    Traviata-Brindisi    &    Ah    Si!    Che        A  A  A 

Feci!     Rozsa,    Ziliani,    DeFranco,    Borgo- 

novo,  Gelli.    2  sides,  Victor   12832.    $1.50. 

Light  &  Miscellaneous 

Alter:  Manhattan  Impressions.  Whiteman  &        B  A  A  AA 

His    Orch.     6    sides,    Decca    Album    116. 

$3.50. 
Sigmund  Romberg  Melodies.   Horlick  &  His        A  A  A 

Orch.    10  sides,  Decca  Album  98.   $2.25. 
Strauss:  4  Novelty  Waltzes.    Boston  Pops        AAA 

Orch.  under  Fiedler.  8  sides,  Victor  M665. 

$4.50.    (Best  Disk:  4479). 
Caucasian  Folk  Songs  &  Dances.  Matthey  &        AA  AA  B 

His  Oriental  Orch.    10  sides,  Decca  Album 

106.   $2.25. 
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p^ps^HE  wise  consumer  will,  whenever  possible,  use  a 
cheap  non-leaded  fuel.  If  the  available  cheaper 
lircl-grade  gasolines  knock  too  badly,  the  spark 
should  be  retarded  just  enough  to  relieve  the  disturbing 
pinging  noise,  a  change  which  zvill  not  noticeably  reduce  the 
power  or  miles  per  gallon.  Many  consumers  (misled  by  ad- 
vertising m.en's  fantastic  claims  and  by  well-staged  demon- 
strations favoring  high-priced  fuels)  believe  that  an  ad- 
vantage in  power,  even  an  actual  economy  in  operation,  is 
achieved  by  the  use  of  ethyl  and  other  high-priced  fuels. 
This  is  simply  not  true,  though  millions  of  consumers  have 
been  persuaded  that  it  is — against  their  own  best  interests. 

This  year,  a  few  gasoline  companies  still  continue  the  un- 
desirable practice  of  adding  lubricating  oil  to  their  gasoline. 
This  addition  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  may  be  a  definite 
disadvantage  through  causing  excessive  carbon  formation 
and  possible  valve  sticking.  Since  it  interferes  with  the 
chemist's  gum-test  commonly  applied  to  gasolines,  the  prac- 
tice also  has  its  value  to  refiners  in  helping  to  cover  up  high 
gum  content  resulting  from  insufficient  refining. 

This  report  lists,  in  part,  results  of  tests  made  by  Con- 
sumers' Research  on  119  samples  of  gasolines  rated  on 
the  following  characteristics :  antiknock  quality,  accelera- 
tion, ease  of  starting,  tendency  to  vapor  lock,  crankcase 
dilution,  gum,  and  corrosion.  Space  limitations  permit  us 
to  note  in  the  listings  only  the  most  outstanding  faults.  Oc- 
tane numbers  below  60  were  judged  not  fully  satisfactory ; 
below  55,  unsatisfactory  (except  in  the  case  of  some  west- 
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ern  samples  from  a  region  of  relatively  high  altitude,  where 
the  antiknock  requirements  are  met  by  a  lower  octane  gas- 
oline than  at  sea  level;  these  samples — marked  with  an 
asterisk — have  therefore  been  rated  on  the  basis  of  their 
use  at  an  altitude  of  4000  feet  or  so). 

The  regions  where  the  samples  were  purchased  are  indi- 
cated in  parentheses  immediately  after  the  brand  names — 
i.e.,  (PC),  sample  bought  in  California,  Oregon,  or  Wash- 
ington; (FW),  Nevada,  Idaho,  Utah;  (SW),  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Texas,  Oklahoma;  (W),  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota ; 
(MW),  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Michigan,  Ohio;  (SE),  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia.  Maryland.  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Florida;  (E),  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Rhode  Island. 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  gasolines  are  third  structure  and 
non-leaded.  Note  :  No  guaranty  can  be  given  that  gas- 
olines which  were  non-leaded  at  the  time  of  purchase  by 
Consumers'  Research  will  remain  lead-free,  for  marketing 
conditions  in  the  gasoline  trade  are  continually  and  irra- 
tionally changed  without  notice  to  consumers. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  Recommended  rating  for  a 
given  brand  in  a  particular  region  does  not  necessarily  ap- 
ply to  that  brand  in  other  regions.  In  a  number  of  cases, 
samples  of  the  same  brands  as  received  Recommended  or 
Onalijied  Recommendation  ratings  in  one  region  were 
found  to  be  of  inferior  qualitv  elsewhere.  Ratings  given  do 
not  apply  if  or  when  tetraethyl  lead  is  added  to  any  of  the 
following  gasolines  which  were  non-leaded  at  the  time  of 
test.  More  than  25  gasolines  tested  by  Consumers'  Re- 
search have  been  omitted,  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
of  Consumers'  Digest  in  listing  only  recommended  brands. 
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Recommended 

Acto  (SE).  61. 

American  Orange  Regular  (E),  70.5. 

Associated  White  Gold  (PC),  64. 

Atlantic  Capitol  (E),  66.5. 

Champion  (SE),  63. 

General  Metro  (PC),  65. 

Gilmore  Blue  Green  (PC),  65. 

HioTane  (SE),  70. 

Indian  (PC),  64. 

*Indian  (W),  55. 

*Litening  Wildfire  (W),  52.5. 

McMillan  95  Regular  (PC),  67.5. 

*Metro  (W),  60.  (Note  Qualified  Recommendation  ratings  of 
E,  SE,  and  MW  samples,  some  of  which  contained  consider- 
able amounts  of  lead.) 

Mileage  (E),  67.  (Note  Qualified  Recommendation  rating  of 
W  leaded  sample.) 

Norwalk  "70"  Regular  (PC),  73.5. 

Norwalk  Streamline  Regular  (PC),  76. 

Richfield  Flash  (PC),  65. 

Rio  Grande  G  Gas  (PC),  64.5. 

Salcedo  (SE),  63.  <^ 

Shell  Green  Streak  (PC),  65. 

*Shell  Green  Streak  (W),  56. 

Signal  Peerless  (PC),  62. 

Standard  Flight  (PC),  65.  (Note  Qualified  Recommendation 
rating  of  W  and  SW  samples.) 

Sunland  (PC),  63.5. 

Union  White  Magic  (PC),  64.5. 

U.  S.  Motor  Specification  (Sinclair)   (SE).  64;  (E),  63. 

White  Magic  (SW),  62. 

Qualified  Recommendation 

Caminol  Beacon-Puhlix  (PC),  63.5. 
Champlin  Navy  Leaded  (W),  62. 

^Demand  (W),  51.  Tendency  to  crankcase  dilution  greater 
than  average. 
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Demand)  Leaded  (MW),  69.5. 

Demand  (SW),  60.   Tendency  to  corrosion  above  average. 

Eagle  (PC),  62.5. 

El  Tejon  (PC),  68. 

El  Tejon  "74"  Regular  Leaded  (PC),  75. 

Esso  Regular  Leaded  (E),  75.5.    Contained  lubricating  oil. 

Flash  (SW),  66.   Tendency  to  vapor  lock  above  average. 

Gilmore  Red  Lion  Regular  Leaded  (PC),  72.5. 

Gulf  Traffic  (MW),  57. 

Gulf  Traffic  (SW),  60.   Tendency  to  corrosion  above  average. 

Gulf  Traffic  Leaded  (E),  67;  (SE),  71. 

Hancock  "Ecolene"  (PC),  64. 

Hancock  "5  Point"  Regular  Leaded  (PC),  72.5. 

Krieger  "None  Better"  Regular  Leaded  (PC),  75.  Tendency 
to  vapor  lock  considerable. 

Metro  Leaded  (MW)   (E),  65. 

Metro  (SE),  56.5. 

"^Mileage  Leaded  (W),  6L 

Mobilgas  Regular  Leaded  (PC),  72.5;  (E),  76. 

Mohawk  "75"  (PC),  64.5. 

Mohawk  Golden  Arrow  (PC),  66.  Below  average  in  accelera- 
tion. 

Mohawk  Super  Regular  Leaded  (PC),  74.5. 

Mo/or  Leaded  (SE),  68. 

Multipower  Leaded  (MW),  66.5. 

Navy  "70"  (PC),  68. 

Navy  Admiral  74  Regular  Leaded  (PC),  75. 

Norwalk  Green  Go  .(PC),  68.  Tendency  to  vapor  lock  above 
average. 

Olympic  Regular  Leaded  (PC),  74. 

Petrol  "3  Star"  Regular  Leaded  (PC),  75. 

Petrol  "P.D.Q."  Regular  Leaded  (PC),  77. 

Petrol  "Rex"  (PC),  67. 

Phillips  Unique  Leaded  (MW),  70. 

Phillips  Unique  (SE),  56.5. 

Rio  Grande  Cracked  Regular  Leaded  (PC),  74.  Tendency  to 
corrosion  above  average. 

Roc  or  Leaded  (E),  74.5. 
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Signal  Regular  Leaded  (PC),  73.5. 

Sinclair  Pennant  Leaded  (MW),  64.5.    Contained  lubricating 

oil. 
Standard  Regular  Leaded  (PC),  73;  (SE),  72. 
^Standard  Flight   (W),   57.    Tendency  to  vapor  lock  above 

average. 
Standard  Flight  (SW),  64.     Tendency  to  vapor  lock  and  to 

crankcase  dilution  above  average. 
Stanolind  Leaded  (MW),  67.  Contained  lubricating  oil. 
*Stanolind  (W),  56.    Tendency  to  vapor  lock  above  average. 
Stirling  (SE),  59. 

Stmland  "H-0"  Regular  Leaded  (PC),  75. 
Super  Shell  Regular  Leaded  (E)   (PC),  73.5. 
Texaco  Fire  Chief  Regular  Leaded  (E)    (PC),  73.5. 
Tidex  Leaded  (E),  65. 
Transport  Leaded  (SE),  68. 
Union  "76"  Regular  Leaded  (PC),  75. 
U.  S.  Motor  Specification  (Pan  American  Petroleum  Corp.) 

(SE),  59. 
Vortex  Leaded  (MW),  74.5. 
White  Rose  Leaded  (W),  71 ;  (MW),  74. 
Wilshire  "Polly"  Regular  (PC),  74.5.  Tendency  to  corrosion 

above  average.  «^ 

Wilshire  Radio  (PC),  63.5. 
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I  A  storage  battery  in  good  condition  is  100  per  cent  efficient  | 

j  at  80  degrees  temperature,  but  only  42  per  cent  efficient  at  | 

I  zero,  automotive  engineers  state.  j 

I  ♦        ♦  1 

j  Tire  manufacturers  are  still  making  hundreds  of  thousands  | 

I  of  tires  a  year  for  automobiles  of   1927  and  earlier  years,  j 

1  «•«        t**  i 

j  Current  automobile  models  contain  on  the  average  50  to  | 

I  80  pounds  of  rubber,  exclusive  of  tires  and  tubes.  j 

1  — Science  Service  i 
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YORRHEA,  trench  mouth,  and  other  tissue  dam- 
aging diseases  of  the  mouth  are  often  caused  by 
deep-rooted  systemic  disturbances,  rather  than  by 
purely  local  conditions.  This  was  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Hermann  Becks,  University  of  California  associate  pro- 
fessor of  dental  medicine. 

Dr.  Becks  outlined  a  variety  of  general  health  disturbances 
which  he  found  frequently  co-existing  with  oral  diseases, 
although  he  stressed  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  further 
research  will  be  necessary  to  establish  a  definite  cause. 

The  connective  tissues  around  the  teeth  are  sensitive 
to  the  influences  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  the 
circulatory  system,  and  to  general  metabolic  disturbances. 
These  provide  a  bridge  over  which  many  bodily  illnesses 
reach  the  gums. 

Dr.  Becks  described  his  findings  in  80  cases  afflicted  with 
a  particular  type  of  pyorrhea.  Complete  physical  examina- 
tion revealed  that  only  three  of  the  patients  were  completely 
healthy  except  for  their  oral  disturbance.  The  rest  exhibited 
some  form  of  glandular  disease,  frequently  disease  of  the 
thyroid,  intestinal  disturbances,  toxic  material  in  the  blood- 
stream, or  mineral  or  vitamin  deficiencies. 

Dr.  Becks  concluded  that  no  one  specific  systemic  disease 
can  be  held  uniformly  responsible  for  any  one  type  of 
pyorrhea.  The  causes  of  pyorrhea,  he  said,  vary  in  in- 
dividual cases  and  may  be  local  or  general  or  both. 
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Hocus  Focus 


By 
PERCIVAL  WILDE 


XXIII,  An  Amateur  Darkroom 

WITFI  the  present  article  I  present  for  comment, 
imitation,  or  criticism  (constructive  or  destruc- 
tive) a  plan  of  my  own  darkroom.    It  is  unique 
in  at  least  two  respects. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  an  installment-plan  darkroom :  its 
units  are  numbered  and  if  added  in  the  order  shown  will 
constitute  a  plan  complete  at  any  and  all  stages.  The  ama- 
teur whose  space  and  purse  are  limited  may  get  along  with 
units  1,  2,  and  3 :  a  table,  a  cabinet,  and  a  sink.  If  still  more 
cramped,  the  table  (which  may  be  reduced  to  a  shelf)  plus 
a  pitcher  of  water  and  a  vessel  for  waste  will  provide  the 
simplest  but  nevertheless  sufficient  facilities.  I  know,  for  I 
worked  with  such  a  table  for  more  than  three  years  before 
adding  a  cabinet  whose  upper  half  stored  films,  papers,  and 
dry  chemicals,  while  its  lower  shelves  accommodated  glass- 
ware, trays,  stock  solutions,  and  everything  else.  With  this 
primitive  equipment  I  was  able  to  turn  out  enlargements 
up  to  ir'xl4"  as  well  as  contact  prints.  There  was,  ob- 
viously, room  for  only  one  large  tray  on  the  table ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  developer,  short-stop,  and  hypo  should 
not  be  poured  into  a  single  tray  and  back  into  bottles.  In- 
deed, a  print  processed  in  one  tray  in  this  manner  is  sub- 
jected to  no  violence  before  it  is  safely  hardened,  and  the 
technique  commends  itself  to  the  amateur  who  aspires  to 
turn  out  really  large  prints,  16"x20",  20"x24",  and  photo- 
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murals.  Prints  up  to  8"xlO"  were  handled  in  two  trays 
and  a  hypo-dish,  all  side  by  side. 

A  second  peculiar  feature,  not  apparent  on  the  plan,  is 
that  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  room  was  evolved  by 
a  process  of  cut  and  try.  Since  it  was  impossible  to  say  in 
advance  which  arrangement  of  units  would  be  most  satis- 
factory, tables,  boxes,  and  old  bookcases  were  installed  ex- 
perimentally in  an  attic,  were  set  and  re-set  in  many  com- 
binatioRS,  and  the  walls  were  not  erected  until  the  best,  or 
what  seemed  to  be  the  best,  had  been  determined  by  more 
than  a  year's  actual  use.  At  the  start  I  was  sure  that  iden- 
tical straight-lining  for  both  negative  and  positive  proc- 
esses could  be  worked  out.  I  gave  up  after  repeated  trials, 
and  the  present  plan  shows  how  prints  are  straight-lined 
from  left  to  right  while  it  does  not  show  how  negatives 
are  straight-lined  from  right  to  left,  the  developing  tank 
(when  open  tanks  are  used)  being  placed  in  the  empty 
print-washing  tray,  the  other  tanks  following  side  by  side 
in  the  sink  which  is  large  enough  to  hold  many  tanks. 

Another  thought  was  comfort  and  simplified  working 
conditions  for  the  one  operator — myself.  If  a  room  is  too 
small,  it  will  cramp,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  invite  a 
guest,  whose  conversation,  during  some  of  the  lengthier  op- 
erations, is  welcome.  If  a  room  is  too  large,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  walk  miles  in  it.  The  dimensions  which  I  liked  best 
after  trying  many  others  turned  out  to  be  8x8  feet:  they 
make  it  possible  for  me  to  remain  seated  most  of  the  time, 
yet  they  are  not  so  large  that  items  required  in  the  most  tick- 
lish operations  are  out  of  arm's  reach.  Even  those  dimen- 
sions call  for  compression :  there  is  no  permanent  place  for 
the  printing  machine,  for  the  paper  cutters,  for  the  print- 
wringer  ;  for  the  drying-presses,  for  the  tanks ;  but  there  is 
shelf  room  for  all  of  them,  and  since  there  is  no  operation 
which  requires  the  simultaneous  use  of  more  than  two  at  a 
time,  there  is  worktable  and  counter  room  for  them  also. 
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Amateurs  who  like  to  spread  out  more  will  be  interested 
in  the  diagrams  on  pages  347  and  348  in  Graphic  Graflex 
Photography  (Morgan  &  Lester,  1940).  Here  are  the  plans 
of  a  room  10'xl4';  of  another  7'xl8'. 

Before  discussing  the  units  in  detail,  it  may  be  well  to 
describe  them  generally  (see  diagram  on  p.  46)  : 

1.  A  worktable.  There  is  permanent  space  for  an  en- 
larging machine  which  may  have  its  own  base  or  may  be 
clamped  to  the  table.  I  have  used  both  kinds.  Permanent 
enlarger  controls  are  in  a  sunk  steel  box  at  G.  They  con- 
trol outlets  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  table,  making  it 
simple  to  plug  in  any  machine  and  burn  its  lamps  at  full 
or  one-quarter  power.  A  transilluminator,  consisting  of  a 
sheet  of  opal  glass  with  a  light  beneath,  is  set  into  the  table 
flush  with  its  surface.  Thus  placed  it  occupies  no  room  and 
is  always  at  hand.  The  one  white  light  over  the  table  is  op- 
erated by  a  pull-chain.  There  are  also  other  electrical  outlets. 

2.  A  paper  and  storage  cabinet.  A  solid  wall,  shown 
by  a  heavy  line,  makes  it  safe  to  place  the  fastest  bromides 
face  up  on  what  I  have  christened  the  "dark"  counter  while 
the  enlarging  machine  is  in  use.  Wall  surfaces  which  might 
reflect  light  into  the  cabinet  are  painted  dead  black;  a  wall 
safelight  supplies  illumination.  The  lower  part  of  the  cab- 
inet stores  a  printing  machine,  frames,  cutting  appliances. 

3.  A  sink.  Shelves  over  it  accommodate  glassware.  A 
horizontal  safelight  is  set  in  at  Sb.  The  cold  water  taps  are 
arranged  so  that  one  may  be  connected  to  the  print-washer ; 
another  to  a  negative-washer. 

4.  Shelves  for  ready-mixed  solutions.  They  are  narrow, 
so  that  each  will  hold  only  one  row  of  bottles.  Under  the 
counter  are  drawers  for  masks,  dodging,  and  spot-printing 
aids.  Under  them  are  horizontal  racks  for  small  trays, 
which  are  stacked  after  being  dried,  and  vertical  racks  for 
a  few  very  large  trays.  Stainless  steel  trays  should  be 
zviped  dry  before  being  stored;  others  may  be  put  away 
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moist,  and  will  dry  as  rapidly  in  one  position  as  in  another. 

5.  Storage  and  drying  unit.  Shelves  provide  miscel- 
laneous storage;  the  counter  protects  six  drying-frames 
which  slide  into  as  many  loose  slots  underneath.  Each 
frame  will  handle  two  ir'xl4"  prints;  or  three  8'xl(y'; 
or  four  7"xir';  or  eight  5"x7" ;  or  twenty  or  more  contact 
prints.  The  entrance  ventilator  is  directly  beneath  the  unit, 
making  drying  rapid. 

6.  Dispensing  counter.  Raw  chemicals  are  stored  on  the 
shelves  shown;  reserve  supplies  of  acids  on  the  floor  under- 
neath. On  the  lowest  shelf  are  scales  and  a  battery  of  test 
solutions,  the  latter  in  dropper  bottles,  making  easy  the 
measurement  of  small  quantities.  There  is  a  handy  outlet 
for  an  electric  heater.  The  final  print-washing  tray,  with 
an  Eastman  tray  siphon,  occupies  half  of  the  counter. 
Prints  go  first  into  the  sink,  which  is  fitted,  at  such  times, 
with  a  Kemp  or  Hutcho  drain.  After  a  preliminary  wash  in 
the  overflow  from  the  tray,  they  go  into  the  tray,  the  "cas- 
cade" arrangement  handling  a  large  number  of  prints  at 
high  speed. 

7.  Short-stopping  and  fixing  counter.  This  was  the  last 
unit  to  be  added,  the  table  having  been  placed  next  to  the 
sink  in  earlier  trial  arrangements.  The  advantages  of  the 
counter  are  many:  it  makes  the  sink  far  more  accessible; 
there  is  ample  room  in  the  upper  corner  for  negative  dry- 
ing, and  the  air  currents  at  that  point  are  so  gentle  that  dust 
dangers  are  minimized.  The  wide  shelves  above  this  coun- 
ter provide  abundant  space  for  empty  tanks  (filled  tanks, 
with  lids  in  place,  being  sheltered  under  the  counter),  bro- 
moil,  carbro,  and  retouching  materials,  and  a  large  supply 
of  cheap  towels.  Wide  shelves  are  placed  wherever  posr 
sible :  high  up  over  units  4  and  5,  and  still  higher  over  the 
entrance  side.  By  placing  seldom-used  or  bulky  accessories 
on  them  except  when  actually  required,  the  working  levels 
are  kept  uncluttered. 
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The  floor  of  the  room,  after  having  been  treated  with 
wood-filler,  was  given  three  coats  of  the  heaviest  porch 
paint  and  is  easily  kept  clean. 

All  wiring  is  BX  cable;  all  outlets  are  in  the  standard 
steel  boxes.  All  white  lights  are  operated  by  pull-chains ;  all 
others  by  switches.  In  the  dark  one  control  cannot  be  mis- 
taken for  another. 

Identification  of  Fixtures  for  Darkroom 

A     Paper  storage   pigeonholes,   enlarging   papers  below,   contact 

papers  above* 
B     Shelf  for  printing  frames,  etc.,  beneath  counter 
C     Shelves,  4"  v^^ide,  for  ready-to-use  solutions,  IO1/2"  apart 
D     Drawers  and  tray  racks,  beneath  counter 
E     Miscellaneous  storage  shelves,  6"  wide,  10^"  apart 
F     Six  drying  shelves,  below  counter,  I"xl2"x31",  distance  apart 

Ij^".    Lowest   shelf   is   6"   above   floor.    Ventilator   entrance 

directly  beneath  in  floor 
G     Enlarging  controls 
H     Tank  storage  shelves 
I      Funnels,  graduates,  etc.,  on  shelves 
J      Raw  chemicals  on  shelves 
K    Weighing  scales 

L     Filled  tanks  for  cut-film  processing,  stored  beneath  counter 
M    Strong  acids  stored  beneath  counter 
N     Siphon 

O     Overhead  shelf,  7'  above  floor 
S      Safelight,  wall 
Sa    Safelight,  hanging 
Sb   Safelight,  let  into  shelf 
(x)    Electrical  outlet 
(w)   White  light 

[C]    Cold  water  faucet      [H]  Hot  water  faucet 
Trans  Transilluminator 
^^MH  Indicate  vertical  partitions 
Room  Dimensions:  8  feet  square 
Shelves  12"  wide  carried  along  two  sides  of  room  at  6'  level. 

*  Bottom    row:    6"    +    6"    +    6"    +    2^"    (    -f-    3    divisions,    each    Vi").     25/^" 

compartment  for  11"  x  14"  paper. 
Second  row:  similar  to  first,  holding  5"  x  7"  sizes 

Third  row:   5"  +  5"  +  5"  -f-  Syi"   (   +   divisions)   for  contact  papers 
Tiers  above  arranged  to  suit  convenience 
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Diagram  for  Darkroom 


1.  Worktable  5.  Counter,  storage  above 

2.  Dark  counter,  paper  storage  6.  Dispensing  counter 

3.  Sink  7.  Short-stopping     and     fixing 

4.  Wide  counter  counter 
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A  STHMA  is  frequently  due  to  an  allergic  condition 
/  \\  in  certain  individuals  who  are  hypersensitive  to 
y{  )\  substances  which  do  not  affect  most  individuals. 
When  these  sensitive  persons  are  exposed  to  the  exciting 
substances  they  manifest  the  symptoms  of  sneezing,  chok- 
ing, wheezing,  etc.,  known  collectively  to  the  public  under 
the  name  "asthma,"  There  are  a  multitude  of  substances 
or  conditions  which  may  precipitate  an  attack  in  different 
people.  Some  are  sensitive  to  certain  foods,  generally  pro- 
tein in  character,  while  others  are  affected  by  pollen,  fur, 
or  certain  materials  present  in  dust.  In  some  cases,  the 
cause  may  be  traced  to  bronchial  trouble  or  to  a  serious  con- 
dition, such  as  heart  disease.  The  scientific  treatment  of 
asthma  contemplates  removal  of  the  cause,  if  this  is  possi- 
ble, or  immunization  of  the  patient  against  the  irritating 
substances  or  conditions.  It  is  an  exacting  matter  even  for 
a  physician  to  discover  the  particular  agent  which  is  respon- 
sible for  precipitating  asthmatic  attacks  in  a  given  indi- 
vidual. 

There  are  a  number  of  drugs  which  are  recognized  as 
capable  of  affording  relief  from  the  attacks  and  paroxysms 
of  asthma  in  some,  but  by  no  means  all,  cases.  They  may 
or  may  not  give  appreciable  relief  in  an  individual  case 
and  are  nothing  more  than  palliatives,  producing  temporary 
results  only. 

Medicines  advertised  for  asthma  are  also  often  offered 
for  hay  fever.  This  is  another  allergic  condition  involving 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose  and  may  be  due  to 
numerous  causes. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Boston  Better  Business  Bureau  from  Facts  Yoti 
Should  Know  About  Health  Ciircs.  This  booklet  may  be  obtained  from  the  Boston 
Better  Business  Bureau,  80  Summer  St.,   Boston,   Mass.,  for  a  three-eent  •tamp. 
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By 

Jean  Weir 


HEN  hot  weather  comes,  there  are  a  few  rules  that 
should  be  followed  for  comfort  and  to  maintain 
the  perfect  performance  of  the  human  body. 

First  of  all,  take  the  sun,  which  is  so  enticing,  in  easy 
doses.  Use  a  good  sunburn  preventive.  A  light  hat  will  pro- 
tect its  wearer  from  sunstroke. 

Sunglasses  should  be  worn  only  on  a  very  bright  day. 
The  lenses  should  be  of  optically  good  glass,  properly  sur- 
faced, in  order  to  cut  down  light  rays  entering  the  eye. 

Deep  tan  is  not  a  sign  of  a  tough  constitution.  It  is  na- 
ture's defense  mechanism  against  too  much  ultraviolet 
ray. 

Keeping  cool  is  another  problem.  Here  prevention  is 
indeed  better  than  cure.  Recently  it  has  been  claimed  that 
profuse  perspiration  robs  the  body  of  its  salt  and  that  we 
need  to  take  more  salt  in  summer  to  replace  the  salt  thus 
lost.  Many  industrial  plants  [where  hot  or  heavy  work  is 
done  and  the  workmen  sweat  a  great  deal]  are  providing 
salt  tablets  which  can  be  taken  with  water.  .  .  . 

Another  factor  in  keeping  cool  is  to  drink  more  water 
and  to  avoid  iced  drinks.  Citrus  fruit  juices  are  fine  for 
quenching  thirst,  but  alcoholic  beverages  should  not  be 
used  during  excessively  hot  weather,  as  alcohol  deprives 
the  body  of  its  water  and  adds  to  the  strain. 

Daily  baths  and  cool  refreshing  showers  are  essential  to 
comfort  and  to  health.     Swimming  is  a  fine  tonic  to  the 

Reprinted   by   special   permission   from   a   National   Safety   Council   Ne^us   Letter 
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muscles  of  the  whole  body.  Whenever  possible,  include 
fun  and  relaxation  in  the  health  regime. 

Food  should  be  nourishing,  tasty,  rich  in  minerals  and 
vitamins,  but  low  in  heat-forming  properties.  Follow  a 
simple  diet  with  an  abundance  of  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits,  both  raw  and  cooked.  Keep  protein  foods,  such  as 
fish,  meat,  eggs,  to  a  minimum.  Only  3^  ounces  are  need- 
ed for  daily  upkeep.    Cut  down  fats,  sugar,  and  starches. 

Overexertion  should  be  guarded  against.  Eight  hours' 
sleep  at  night  in  an  airy  room,  but  without  the  direct  draft 
of  a  fan,  will  take  the  strain  off  the  summer's  heat. 

Care  of  the  feet  comes  last,  but  by  no  means  least.  A 
pair  of  barking  puppies  can  get  even  a  strong  man  down. 
Naturally,  the  first  rule  is  to  keep  them  clean  by  daily 
bathing,  daily  changing  of  socks,  and  if  possible  a  change 
of  shoes  once  a  day. 

Tired  feet  are  helped  by  immersing  them  in  hot  and  cold 
water  alternately,  massaging  them  with  rubbing  alcohol, 
followed  by  a  dusting  with  talcum  powder.  After  this, 
elevating  the  feet  will  make  them  feel  like  new. 

Persons  with  high  blood  pressure,  heart  disease,  or  dia- 
betes should  get  medical  advice  on  how  to  avoid  certain 
hot  weather  hazards  peculiar  to  their  condition.  The  fore- 
going hints  apply  only  to  the  healthy  individual. 

-♦- 

Part-JXayon   Dlankets 

PART-RAYON  blankets  should  have  a  flame-resisting  treat- 
ment, according  to  Ephraim  Freedman,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  who  points  out  that  one 
of  the  great  virtues  of  the  part-rayon  blanket — the  fact  that  it 
often  closely  resembles  an  all-wool  blanket — may  also  be  a  danger. 
As  some  are  now  made,  the  rayon  blanket  seems  to  the  consumer 
so  like  wool  that  the  woman  who  buys  and  uses  this  t3T)e  may 
forget  that  it  is  not — as  wool  is — non-inflammable.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  napped  rayon  is  distinctly  inflammable. 

— Retail    Executive 
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By 
Fredric    E.    Tyarks 


IN  a  time  of  war  jitters,  perhaps  the  most  relaxing  way 
to  get  away  from  all  the  turmoil  is  to  journey  for  a 
few  days  on  a  ship  cruising  through  protected  waters. 
Nothing  else  so  effectively  isolates  one  from  the  torrent  of 
scare  headlines.    And  it  is  safe. 

Within  the  seventeen  days  of  the  average  vacation  (from 
Friday  night  to  the  third  Monday  morning),  many  a  do- 
mestic steamship  furnishes  tranquil  voyages  at  rates  that 
really  look  reasonable  to  a  generation  callous  to  the  whack- 
ing-sized tariffs  quoted  on  foreign  cruise  ships. 

For  example,  there's  the  prime  bargain  on  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard — a  sixteen  days'  journey  from  Boston  to  Miami 
and  return,  with  stops  at  Norfolk,  Baltimore,  Savannah, 
and  Jacksonville,  at  only  $79.  The  ships  are  relatively 
small,  not  too  crowded,  and  on  the  outward  voyage  there's 
plenty  of  time  to  explore  each  of  the  cities.  At  Norfolk, 
there's  leeway  enough  to  spend  a  day  at  Virginia  Beach, 
the  best-known  summer  resort  south  of  Atlantic  City;  or, 
if  you  make  the  right  connections,  you  could  board  an 
interstate  bus  for  the  restored  colonial  capital  of  Williams- 
burg, or  take  a  sightseeing  bus  to  Williamsburg,  James- 
town (where  the  colony  of  Virginia  was  born  three  cen- 
turies ago),  and  Yorktown  (where  Cornwallis  laid  down 
his  arms). 

At  Baltimore,  the  next  stop  after  Norfolk,  you  transfer 
from  one  ship  to  another.  Here  you're  given  time  to  inspect 
the  city  thoroughly,  to  take  a  trolley  out  to  Fort  McHenry, 
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whose  defense  was  sung  by  Francis  Scott  Key,  and  to  hurry 
down  to  Annapolis.  On  the  northward  voyage,  there's 
often  an  overnight  stop  at  Baltimore,  which  means  that  you 
thus  have  almost  two  days  to  take  in  the  sights  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Merchants  &  Miners  Line,  which  operates  that  de- 
lightful cruise,  also  operates  a  series  of  many  other  cruises, 
from  a  long  week  end  to  two  weeks.  For  a  week-end's  rest, 
a  suggestion  for  those  who  love  the  sea  is  to  journey  from 
one  port  to  another  and  back  again  by  the  next  ship.  Con- 
sider the  four  days'  cruise  from  Philadelphia  down  the 
Delaware  past  the  forgotten  towns  of  southern  New  Jersey 
and  picturesque  Lewes  Beach  in  Delaware  out  into  the 
Atlantic  and  up  to  Boston.  Including  one  night's  stay  at 
a  Boston  hotel,  the  four  days  cost  $30.50,  which,  as  ship 
rates  go,  is  one  of  the  cheapest  short  trips.  A  week's  jour- 
ney from  Baltimore  via  Norfolk  to  Boston  and  back,  also 
with  a  night  at  a  Boston  hotel,  costs  $48.  Only  less  in  cost 
is  the  restful  two  days'  round  trip  from  New  York  to 
Norfolk  on  the  Old  Dominion  Line,  which  is  currently 
quoted  at  $16.50. 

Competing  lines  like  the  Savannah  Line,  the  Clyde 
Mallory  Lines,  the  Morgan  Line,  and  the  Pan  Atlantic 
Line,  are  somewhat  more  expensive.  One  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all  cruises,  sometimes  sold  out  weeks  in  advance,  is 
the  twelve  days'  journey  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans 
and  return  on  the  gallant  Dixie.  The  minimum  rate  for  10 
days  on  the  Dixie  and  two  days  at  a  hotel  in  the  French- 
Creole  city  on  the  Mississippi  is  $95. 

That  same  ship  may  be  used  if  you're  traveling  across 
the  country.  If  you're  bound  for  California,  one  low  fare 
of  $66.68  pays  for  five  days'  rest  on  the  ship  with  meals  and 
berth  included  and  thence  coach  from  New  Orleans.  (Tour- 
ist pullman  rate,  with  berth  on  train  extra,  is  $78.19; 
standard  pullman,  $92.85.)     For  the  sea  portion  of  such  a 
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journey,  you  can  also  use  a  Clyde  Mallory  ship  between 
New  York  and  Houston  with  a  stop  en  route  at  Miami; 
while  the  minimum  rate  is  the  same,  accommodations  are 
considered  less  satisfactory  on  the  Clyde  Mallory  than  on 
the  Dixie. 

The  only  coastwise  freighters  which  accept  passengers 
are  the  excellent  ships  of  the  Pan  Atlantic  Line,  which  offer 
a  room  with  private  or  connecting  bath  to  every  one  of  the 
12  passengers  carried.  Two  days  after  your  Pan  Atlantic 
ship  has  steamed  out  of  New  York  harbor,  the  air  is  already 
so  mild  that  even  the  strong  sea  wind  has  no  sting,  and 
lazy  days  in  a  deck-chair  spent  gazing  upon  the  emerald 
green  ocean  and  following  schools  of  flying  fish  as  they 
skim  above  the  waves  seem  crowded  with  activity.  Almost 
four  days  on  the  ocean  and  two  days  in  the  warm  Gulf  of 
Mexico  bring  the  vessel  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
for  the  peaceful  voyage  upstream  to  friendly  New  Orleans. 
Enough  time  is  spent  here  to  wander  through  the  Old 
French  Quarter  and  to  dine  at  one  of  the  world-famous 
restaurants.  Then  the  ship  retraces  its  route  to  the  garden 
city  of  Mobile,  Panama  City  in  Florida,  and  the  tiny  port 
of  Georgetown  in  South  Carolina,  only  two  hours  away 
from  Charleston,  the  most  stately  city  in  America.  The 
seventeen  days'  travel  cost  $103.50. 

If  you  object  that  it's  too  hot  to  go  south  in  the  summer, 
you  forget  that  the  ocean  is  pleasantest  of  all  in  the  summer 
months,  particularly  if  you  go  close  to  the  shore,  the  route 
which  most  coastwise  vessels  follow.  And  for  all  that, 
Miami  is  advertising  itself  as  a  summer  resort.  Therefore 
it's  pertinent  to  mention  briefly  that  the  Clyde  ]\Tallory 
Lines  offer  a  seven-day  trip  to  South  Carolina  and  Florida 
at  rates  that  average  somewhat  less  than  $10  a  day  for 
minimum  accommodations,  and  the  Savannah  Line  to 
Georgia  at  $7  a  day  minimum  from  Boston  and  $8  from 
New  York. 
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Going  north,  the  ships  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Lines 
provide  frequent  service  out  of  New  York  and  Boston  to 
Portland,  Bar  Harbor,  St.  John,  and  Digby  in  the  tidal  Bay 
of  Fundy,  and  to  Yarmouth  on  the  Nova  Scotian  peninsula, 
the  "farthest  east"  port  permitted  to  Americans.  Most  of 
the  rates  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Lines  do  not  provide 
meals  and  berth  without  additional  payment  (unlike  the 
other  lines  which  provide  both  without  extra  cost).  These 
Eastern  Steamship  tariffs  average  about  $10  a  day,  and 
most  round  trips  fit  easily  into  a  short  week  end. 

West  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  you'll  be  interested  in  the 
Great  Lakes  and  St.  Law^rence  cruises  (discussed  in  the 
June  issue  of  Consumers'  Digest)  and  the  river  packets. 
Only  two  of  the  latter  offer  extensive  trips — the  Eagle 
Packet  Company  out  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Greene  Line  out 
of  Cincinnati.  Destinations  vary  and  might  be  almost  any- 
where along  the  intricate  Mississippi  river  waterways.  For 
example,  the  Eagle  Packet  vessel  wanders  down  to  Muscle 
Shoals  (the  trip  takes  one  week  and  costs  $50)  or  up  to 
St.  Paul  (ten  days,  $65),  and  on  several  three  and  four 
days'  cruises.  The  Greene  Line  on  week  ends  sails  down  to 
Louisville  (two  days,  $12-$15)  and  during  the  rest  of  the 
week  makes  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  its  destination  (at 
a  cost  of  $30-$35  for  4y2  days'  journeying).  In  September, 
the  Greene  Line  will  head  down  to  New  Orleans  on  a 
leisurely  three  weeks'  cruise,  tying  up  at  sleepy  Mississippi 
river  towns  and  at  famed  Natchez  and  that  now-reformed 
hoyden  of  the  south,  Memphis. 

Within  easy  reach  of  Chicago  on  the  one  side  and  even 
Denver  on  the  other.  Lake  Winnipeg  stretches  north  into 
the  deep  forests  of  Manitoba.  A  small  steel  ship  of  the 
Selkirk  Navigation  Company  makes  the  rounds  of  the  lake 
every  week,  taking  passengers  to  many  out-of-the-way 
points  and  giving  them  a  view  of  an  ancient  Hudson  Bay 
Company  post.     At  Norway  House,  the  center  of  the  fur 
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trade  for  the  last  century,  you  go  ashore  to  see  how  life  of 
the  Far  North  revolves  around  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
If  you  like,  you  can  hire  canoes  here  for  journeys  farther 
north,  even  to  the  waters  of  distant  Hudson  Bay.  The  six 
days'  cruise  on  the  lake  itself  comes  to  $30  (in  Canadian 
currency). 

From  here  to  the  Pacific,  the  only  other  long  trips  are 
on  river  boats  which  buck  the  currents  or  rush  down  the 
rapids  of  such  great  rivers  as  the  Colorado  and  the  Snake. 
From  Bluff,  Utah,  rivermen  guide  you  through  the  moun- 
tain walls  of  the  Colorado,  which  later  reach  their  greatest 
depth  and  most  vivid  coloring  in  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park.  Or  from  Lewiston,  Idaho,  the  most  famous 
river  journey  in  all  America  pushes  upstream  against  the 
surging  waters  of  the  Snake  River  as  it  dashes  through  the 
somber  walls  of  Hell's  Canyon,  the  greatest  canyon  of  them 
all,  which  may  soon  be  made  a  national  park. 

On  the  Pacific,  passenger  ship  service  below  Juan  de  Fuca 
Strait  has  been  discontinued  since  the  last  half  of  the  1930*s. 
Freighters  of  the  Luckenbach  and  McCormick  Lines  (and 
occasionally  of  a  few  other  lines)  operate,  however,  from 
California  to  the  Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound.  The 
ships  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  at  each  port  and  aren't  so 
fast  as  the  eastern  coastwise  passenger  vessels,  so  the  cruises 
take  longer.  Depending  upon  the  connections  you  make, 
the  cruise  from  Los  Angeles  to  Seattle  with  stops  at  San 
Francisco,  perhaps  Stockton  beyond  the  mountains,  Port- 
land, and  the  many  logging  towns  along  the  majestic  Co- 
lumbia, can  take  as  long  as  two  weeks. 

The  Luckenbach  ships  carry  passengers  only  northward 
and  charge  from  $4-$7  a  day,  depending  upon  ports  and 
ships.  The  McCormick  Line  is  somewhat  less  expensive 
and  carries  passengers  in  both  directions.  These  freighter 
voyages  can  easily  be  worked  into  two  weeks'  vacations, 
going  one  way  via  ship  and  returning  via  bus  or  rail,  per- 
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haps  being  routed  through  some  of  the  national  parks  along 
the  Pacific  Coast.  (Should  you  be  blessed  with  a  very  long 
vacation,  you'll  be  interested  in  the  three  weeks'  McCormick 
Line  cruise  from  San  Francisco  and  return  for  $80,  or  the 
month's  cruise  from  Los  Angeles  and  return  for  $100.) 

The  most  exciting  part  of  the  usual  Alaskan  cruise  is  the 
winding  journey  through  the  famed  "Inside  Passage,"  a 
narrow  twisting  waterway  celebrated  for  its  resemblance  to 
the  towering  Norwegian  fjords.  These  cruises  take  9  to 
11  days  and  cost  $105  up.  If  you  haven't  that  much  time 
or  don't  want  to  spend  so  much,  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
sail  from  Vancouver  on  the  small  cargo-passenger  ships  of 
the  Union  Steamship  Line.  The  ships  navigate  the  same 
route  as  the  more  expensive  passenger  ships,  going  as  far 
as  the  tip  of  British  Columbia  just  across  from  Alaska,  and 
furthermore  dart  into  many  mountain-lined  bays,  each 
another  great  fjord,  that  the  Alaskan  ships  miss.  In  Cana- 
dian currency,  these  trips  cost  $30-$50  and  take  five  to  six 
days.  There  are  also  shorter  trips  of  two  days  at  $12.50- 
$15  (and  even  many  one-day  excursions  at  $l-$3). 

Any  good  travel  agent  knows  all  about  the  usual  passen- 
ger ship  cruises,  although  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that 
the  river  packets  were  unknown  to  agents.  Even  today,  the 
Union  Steamship  Line  isn't  often  heard  of,  but  your  agent 
can  give  you  information  or  you  can  write  direct  to  Van- 
couver. If  the  Lake  Winnipeg  cruise  interests  you,  you 
must  get  all  further  information  yourself,  as  the  Selkirk 
Navigation  Company  (of  Winnipeg)  is  unable  to  cooperate 
with  most  agents.  West  Coast  travel  agents  know  about 
the  latest  sailing  dates  of  the  Pacific  freighters,  and  eastern- 
ers who  might  be  interested  can  pester  their  travel  agents  to 
find  out  about  accommodations.  For  the  river  boats  along 
the  Colorado  and  the  Snake,  you  must  again  write  direct, 
to  Norman  Nevills  at  Bluff,  Utah,  and  to  Kyle  McGrady 
at  Lewiston,  Idaho. 
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By 
William  T.  Presby 


WITH  the  thermometer  exhibiting  its  usual  mid- 
summer upward  trend,  many  Americans  are 
again  beginning  to  slake  feverish  thirsts  with 
cold,  tea-flavored  lemonade,  which  some  puckish  soul  has 
called  iced  tea.  Millions  drink  it  in  the  belief  that  it  really 
is  iced  tea,  and  go  through  life  without  discovering  the 
deception. 

This  is  a  great  pity.  Iced  tea  can  be  flavorous  and  zestful. 
It  can  have  the  fragrance  that  delights  poets  and  the  vigor 
that  has  long  endeared  tea  to  English  men  and  women.  Its 
low  estate  in  our  restaurants  and  in  many  homes  is  due  to 
lack  of  understanding  how  to  select  and  prepare  it. 

Iced  tea  is  no  better  than  the  tea  leaves  used.  We  should 
obtain  fine  leaves.  As  far  back  as  1897,  a  Tea  Act  was  ap- 
proved by  Congress  to  bar  the  importation  of  unwholesome 
tea.  Annually,  the  seven  tasters  of  the  United  States  Board 
of  Tea  Experts  have  tested  samples  for  flavor  and  aroma, 
and  set  the  standards  for  the  ensuing  year.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
these  safeguards,  most  of  us  never  enjoy  the  delicious  flavor 
and  aroma  that  has  made  tea  the  beverage  of  emperors. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  intelligent  tea  brewing  in  this 
country  is  lack  of  standardization.  If  you  patronize  swank 
shops,  you  can  buy  Keemun  and  Gyokuro  and  Darjeeling, 
and,  if  you  know  a  missionary,  you  may  persuade  him  to 
buy  you  some  of  Japan's  fabulous  ceremonial  teas.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  shop  at  the  corner  grocery  store,  you 
have   a   choice   of   green,   black,    and   mixed    (an   inferior 
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product  containing  different  types  of  leaves),  and  some- 
times oolong.  These  classifications  tell  you  whether  the  tea 
IS  fermented,  unfermented,  or  semi-fermented  and  nothing 
more.  ^ 

Black,  or  fermented,  tea  comes  chiefly  from  India,  Cey- 
lon, Java,  and  Sumatra;  the  unfermented  greens  mainly 
from  China  and  Japan.  Oolong,  or  semi-fermented,  is  a 
specialty  of  Formosa.  Connoisseurs  don't  know  that  mixed 
tea  exists. 

The  exalted  position  of  tasters  in  the  tea  industry  is 
evidence  that  quality  in  tea  is  extremely  variable.  The  same 
estate  produces  leaves  of  different  quality  in  succeeding 
weeks,  much  as  vineyards  have  vintage  years  for  wines.  A 
tea  drinker,  therefore,  is  rather  up  against  it  when  he  tries 
to  get  information  about  quality  from  a  label.  Few  of  the 
terms  used  in  labeling  refer  to  quality. 

There  is  a  phrase  "high  altitude."  The  implication  is  that 
the  flavor  of  tea  is  proportionate  to  the  height  at  which  it 
was  grown.  The  bush  grows  so  fast  in  the  lowlands  that  the 
leaves  are  likely  to  be  pithy  or  woody.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  finest  teas  come  from  mountain  slopes  where  growth 
is  not  so  lush,  not  all  high-altitude  tea  is  of  fine  quality. 
One  estate  may  produce  superbly  flavored  leaves  next  door 
to  an  estate  that  yields  an  inferior  grade. 
^^  More  common  on  the  labels  of  black  tea  are  "pekoe"  and 
"orange  pekoe."  These  words  refer  not  to  flavor  or  aroma, 
as  many  assume,  but  solely  to  size  of  leaf.  "Pekoe,"  which 
is  properly  pronounced  "pecko"  and  not  "peeko,"  comes 
from  the  Chinese  paklio,  meaning  silver  hair  and  describ- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  budding  tea  leaf.  When  the 
center  of  world  tea  production  shifted  to  India  and  Ceylon, 
the  larger-leafed  Assam  variety  was  planted.  The  buds  of 
this  variety  were  orange  rather  than  silver,  hence  "orange 
pekoe." 

British  tea  planters  evolved  a  new  system  of  nomen- 
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clature.  Chinese  grades,  for  example,  are  known  as  gun- 
powder, hyson,  young  hyson,  and  imperial,  relating  to  size 
of  the  leaves,  gunpowder  being  the  smallest  size.  In  India, 
the  British  terminology  is  used  and  the  end  buds  and 
smallest  leaves  are  usually  known  as  flowering  pekoe,  the 
next  in  order  on  the  stem  being  orange  pekoe,  pekoe,  and 
souchong. 

Other  terms  used  by  the  trade  are  more  enlightening,  but 
these  do  not  often  appear  on  labels.  For  example,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  which  administers  the  Tea  Act, 
has  set  standards  for  10  types  which  at  least  tell  you  where 
the  tea  was  grown  and  how  it  was  prepared. 

Countless  designations  are  employed  by  packers  and 
dealers.  Often,  as  in  the  case  of  lordly  Darjeeling  from  the 
foothills  of  the  Himalayas,  the  name  is  taken  from  a  dis- 
trict. Frequently  the  name  given  a  tea  is  that  of  an  estate 
or  simply  a  trade  name.  Some  names  are  known  to  all 
epicures  and  revered — such  as  Moyune,  a  green  gunpowder 
from  China,  for  example,  and  Keemun,  a  black  China  tea. 
Gyokuro  is  considered  the  prize  among  Japanese  green 
teas.    If  you  are  interested,  plan  to  pay  $3  and  up  a  pound. 

In  the  imposing  literature  that  has  grown  up  around  tea, 
the  emphasis  is  on  poetic  and  even  spiritual  qualities.  En- 
thusiams  sometimes  become  ridiculous.  A  few  years  ago, 
Japanese  tea  importers  went  into  advertising  raptures  over 
vitamin  C  in  their  green  tea.  Experiments  on  guinea  pigs 
showed  that  the  vitamin  in  the  tea,  if  any,  had  no  effect  on 
the  disease  for  which  vitamin  C  is  used  as  a  remedy. 

Later  an  American  importer,  or  his  ad-man,  made  the 
revolutionary  discovery  that  tea  contained  theol,  which  the 
ads  implied  was  the  next  thing  to  an  aphrodisiac,  or  love 
potion.  No  one  knew  then  or  has  since  learned  what  eflfect 
theol  really  has,  but  the  emotions  of  the  country,  aside 
from  those  of  the  writers  of  the  advertising  copy,  remained 
normal. 
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Eulogies  on  tea  give  no  space  to  its  effect  on  health. 
Persons  who  drink  it  in  preference  to  coffee,  thinking  to 
avoid  caffein,  are  deluding  themselves,  for  a  cup  of  tea 
contains  about  2.7  per  cent  of  this  alkaloid,  compared  with 
1.24  per  cent  in  coffee.  The  fact  that  it  is  called  theine  as  a 
thin  disguise,  does  not  affect  its  nature.  In  small  doses,  it 
may  stimulate  and  refresh;  in  large  doses,  it  can  cause 
convulsions,  paralysis,  and  death. 

Tea  also  contains  tannin,  which  causes  constipation  if 
taken  in  large  quantities.  Advertising  has  sometimes 
claimed  that  certain  teas  are  free  from  tannin.  Tests  have 
shown  such  claims  to  be  baseless. 

Adulterants  in  tea,  fortunately,  are  rare.  Tea  contain- 
ing adulterants  is  usually  discovered  and  rejected  at  the 
port  of  entry. 

More  important  to  the  consumer  is  the  matter  of  stems. 
The  percentage  varies  widely  with  the  brand.  For  example, 
a  well-known  chain  store  brand  was  found  in  a  test  made 
some  years  ago  to  contain  30  to  40  per  cent  of  stems  by 
weight,  while  a  popular  brand  of  orange  pekoe,  much  used 
in  and  near  New  York  City,  contained  less  than  10  per 
cent.  Tea  balls  of  the  latter  brand,  however,  contained 
mainly  small  pieces  of  leaves  and  stems. 

Tea  leaves  broken  into  small  pieces  are  not  objectionable, 
and,  indeed,  there  are  authorities  who  hold  that  such  frag- 
ments give  a  better  infusion.  Stems  are  another  matter, 
and  the  increasing  use  of  tea  balls  makes  it  impossible  for 
the  consumer  to  see  whether  it  is  leaves  or  stems  he  is 
dropping  into  his  cup. 

So  much  for  the  product  as  it  enters  the  home.  Tea  must 
be  stored  in  a  dry  place  if  it  is  to  escape  mustiness  and 
spoilage.  And  it  should  be  kept  away  from  strong  odors, 
as  it  readily  absorbs  them. 

Given  a  fine  tea  in  good  condition,  experts  have  no 
difficulty  brewing  a  full-bodied  drink — either  hot  or  iced. 
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Not  all  follow  precisely  the  same  ritual,  but  they  agree  on 
certain  fundamentals.  The  preferred  vessel  should  be  a  clean 
ceramic  pot,  freshly  heated  by  rinsing  with  boiling  water. 
The  water  used  for  steeping  must  be  actively  boiling. 

From  there  on,  connoisseurs  differ  on  the  correct  proced- 
ure. They  cannot  agree  on  the  quantity  of  leaves  to  use. 
William  H.  Ukers,  a  solon  among  American  authorities, 
specifies  a  rounded  teaspoon  to  a  cup;  Charles  F.  Hutchin- 
son, chief  United  States  tea  examiner,  suggests  a  level  tea- 
spoonful.  Some  experts,  like  Mr.  Hutchinson,  prefer  a 
four-minute  brew;  others  set  six  minutes  as  the  optimum. 
Some  pour  boiling  water  on  the  leaves;  Mr.  Hutchinson 
sets  a  strainer  of  tea  in  the  water.  Whichever  course  is 
followed,  the  leaves  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  de- 
sired infusion  has  been  obtained.  If  water  is  poured  on 
the  leaves  and  the  tea  is  not  served  immediately,  it  should 
be  strained  off  into  another  pot. 

For  iced  tea,  the  brew  must  be  stronger.  Don't  try  to 
obtain  strength  by  longer  steeping.  Increase  the  amount 
of  leaves  used  instead. 

In  cooling  the  brew,  you  may  choose  one  of  two  methods. 
The  first  is  to  let  the  tea  cool  naturally  and  then  ice  it  in 
the  glass  when  served.  A  better  way,  according  to  many 
qualified  tea  drinkers,  is  to  pour  the  hot  tea  over  enough 
ice  to  chill  it.  The  latter  method,  which  takes  more  ice, 
is  of  course  quicker. 

Usually  iced  tea  is  served  with  lemon,  though  some 
individualists  add  a  sprig  of  mint.  In  the  South,  a  slice  of 
lime  is  favored  in  many  places.  On  this  point  let  your  palate 
be  your  guide. 

«  «  «  »  »  » 

Salesmanship 

Most  salesmanship  is  the  art  of  getting  people  to  buy  things 
they  can't  afford,  and  ought  not  to  own. 

— Baldwin's  Business  Brevities 
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^  ]\  ^HE  motion  picture  ratings  which  follow  are  based 
upon  an  analysis  of  the  reviews  which  have  ap- 
peared in  34  different  periodicals  (See  Consumers' 
Digest,  January,  1940,  page  59,  for  names). 

The  figures  preceding  the  title  of  a  picture  indicate  the 
number  of  critics  who  have  rated  the  film  AA  (highly 
recommended),  A  (recommended),  B  (intermediate),  and 
C  (not  recommended).  Thus  "Our  Town"  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  19  critics,  and  recommended  by  1. 

Ratings  are  revised  monthly  by  recording  the  opinions  of 
additional  reviewers. 

Audience  suitability  is  indicated  by  "A"  for  adults,  "Y" 
for  young  people  (14-18),  and  "C"  for  children,  at  the  end 
of  each  line. 

Descriptive  abbreviations  are  as  follows: 

adv — adventure  mel — melodrama 

Hog — biography  mus-com — musical  comedy 

com — comedy  mys — mystery 

cr — crime  and  capture  of  criminals  nov — dramatization  of  a  novel 

doc — documentary  rom — romance 

dr — drama  soc — social-problem  drama 

hist — founded  on  historical  incident  trav — travelogue 
wes — western 

Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois biog  AYC 

Alias  the  Deacon com  A  YC 

All  This  and  Heaven  Too dr  A 

American  Gang  Busters doc  A 

An  Angel  from  Texas com  A  Y 

And  One  Was  Beautiful mel  A 

Anne  of  Windy  Poplars com  AYC 

Babies   for    Sale cr  A 

Beyond    Tomorrow mel  AY 
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Bill  of  Divorcement soc  A 

Biscuit  Eater mel  AYC 

Black  Friday mel  A 

Blondie  on  a  Budget com  A  YC 

Brother  Orchid com-mel  A 

Brother  Rat  and  a  Baby com  AY 

Buck  Benny  Rides  Again com  AYC 

Buried  Alive mel  A  Y 

Captain  Is  a  Lady com  A  Y 

Castle  on  the  Hudson mel  A 

Charlie  Chan  in  Panama mys  AYC 

Charlie   Chan's   Murder   Cruise . .  mys  A  YC 

Contraband  mel  A  Y 

Convicted   Woman    mel  A  Y 

Courageous  Dr.  Christian mel  AYC 

Crooked  Road  mel  AY 

Cross  Country  Romance com  AYC 

Curtain  Call com  A  Y 

Danger  Ahead mel  A  YC 

Dark  Command   hist-wes  A  Y 

Doctor  Takes  a  Wife com  A  Y 

Double    Alibi mel  A  Y 

Dr.  Christian  Meets  the  Women com  A 

Dr.   Cyclops    mel  A  Y 

Dr.  Ehrlich's  Magic  Bullet bio g  AY 

Dr.   Kildare's   Strange   Case mel  AY 

Earthbound    mel  AY 

Edison  the  Man biog  A  YC 

Emergency  Squad    adv  A  Y 

Enemy  Agent    mel  A  Y 

Face  Behind  the  Scar mys  A 

Fight  for  Life doc  A 

Five  Little  Peppers  at  Home mel  AYC 

Flight  Angels    mel  AY 

Florian  mel  A  YC 

Forgotten   Girls    cr  A 

Forty  Little  Mothers com  A  YC 

Four  Sons mel  AY 

Framed  mel  A  Y 

Free,  Blonde  and  21 mel  A 

French    Without    Tears com  A 

Fugitive   from   Justice mel  AY 

Gambling  on  the  Seas mel  AY 

Gangs  of  Chicago  cr  AY 

George  and  Margaret com  A  Y 

George   Washingfton   Carver hiog  A  YC 
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Ghost  Breakers   niys-com  A  Y 

Ghost  Comes  Home   com  AY 

Girl    in    313 mel  AY 

Girls  of  the  Road soc  A  Y 

Gone  with  the  Wind nov  AY 

Grandpa  Goes  to  Town com  A  YC 

Grapes  of  Wrath nov  AY 

Half  a  Sinner mel-com  AY 

He   Married   His   Wife com  A 

Henry  Goes  Arizona com  AY 

Hidden  Enemy  mel  A  Y 

Hidden    Menace    rom-mel  A 

Horrors  of  War doc  A  Y 

Hot   Steel    mel  AY 

House   Across  the   Bay mel  A 

House  of  Seven  Gables nov  A 

Human    Monster    mys  A 

—  —  1  2         I  Can't  Give  You  Anything  But 

Love,  Baby com  A  Y 

—  4        10  1         If  I  Had  My  Way com  AY C 

1        —        —        —        I  Married  Adventure   adv  AYC 

—  —        —  3        In  Old  Missouri com  AY 

—  10  8        —         Irene    mus-com   A  YC 

Island  of  Doomed  Men mel  A 

Isle  of  Destiny adv  AY 

I  Take  This  Oath mel  AY 

It  All  Came  True com  AY 

It's  a  Date mus-rom  AYC 

I  Was  an  Adventuress mys  AY 

Johnny  Apollo mel  A 

Killers  of  the  Wild mel  AY 

King   of   the    Lumberjacks mel  AY 

Konga,  the  Wild  Stallion mel  AYC 

La  Conga  Nights com  A  Y 

Last  Alarm mel  AY 

Laugh    It    Off com  A 

Leopard  Men  of  Africa trav  A  Y 

Lights  Out  in  Europe doc  A 

Lillian    Russell hiog  A  Y 

Lion  Has  Wings adv  AY 

Little  Old  New  York hist-mel  AY 

Little  Orvie    com  A  YC 

Lone  Wolf  Meets  a  Lady mys  A  Y 

Lone  Wolf   Strikes mel  AY 

—  1         —         Louise   mus  A 

—  —  2         Love,  Honor,  and  Oh  'Baby,  .com-mel  AY 
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C 

2        Lucky  Cisco  Kid   zves  A  VC 

2        Mad   Youth    mel  AY 

6  Ma,   He's  Making  Eyes  at   Me... com  AY 

4        Man  from  Dakota mel  AY 

2        Manhattan  Heartbeat  mel  A  Y 

—  Man  Who  Wouldn't  Talk mel  AY 

1  Man  With  Nine  Lives mel  A 

8         Marines  Fly  High  adv  AY 

7  Men  Without  Souls vtel  A  Y 

2  Mercy  Plane  mel  A  Y 

2         Midnight  Limited   mys  A  Y 

2         Millionaire  Playboy com  AYC 

—  Millionaires   in   Prison com-mel  AY 

—  Mortal   Storm    nov  A 

2  Murder  in  the  Air mel  AY 

—  Murder  on  the  Yukon mel  AY 

—  My  Favorite  Wife com  A  Y 

—  My  Love  Came  Back com  AY 

1         My  Son,  My  Son nov  AY 

—  New  Moon   mus  A  YC 

—  Northvsrest  Passage hist  A  Y 

3  One  Million  B.  C fantasy  AY 

—  On  Their  Own com  AYC 

1         On  the   Spot mys-mel  A  Y 

1         Opened  by  Mistake mvs  A  Y 

—  Our  Town  dr  AY 

—  Outsider,  The   mel  AY 

1        Outside  the  Three-Mile  Limit cr  AY 

—  Over  the  Moon com  A 

3        Passport   to   Alcatraz cr  AY 

1         Phantom  Raiders   mel  A  Y 

—  Pinocchio   fantasy  A  YC 

1  Pop  Always  Pays com  AY 

2  Pnmrose  Path   soc  A 

—  Private  Affairs   com  A  Y 

1  Queen   of   the    Mob cr  A 

—  Rebecca    nov   A 

—  Refugee,  The    soc  AY 

2  Road  to  Singapore com  AY 

1         Safari    rom  A  Y 

—  Saint  Takes  Over mys  A  Y 

1         Sandy  Is  a  Lady com  A  YC 

—  Saps  at   Sea    com  A  YC 
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Saturday's  Children   rom  A  Y 

Secret  Four mys  A  Y 

Secrets  of  a  Model mel  AY 

Seventeen  com  A  YC 

Sidewalks   of   London mel  AY 

Ski  Patrol  mel  AY 

Sky  Bandits   mel  A  Y 

Slightly    Honorable    mys  A 

Song   of  the   Road mus  AYC 

Son  of  the  Navy com  A  YC 

Special  Inspector   mel  AY 

Star    Dust    com  AY 

Strange  Cargo   mel  A 

Suicide   Legion    dr  AY 

Susan   and    God    com  A  Y 

Swiss  Family  Robinson nov  AYC 

Tear  Gas  Squad  mel  A  Y 

They  Came  By  Night mel  AY 

Those  Were  the  Days  com  AYC 

Three  Cheers  for  the  Irish com  AYC 

Till    We    Meet    Again rom  A 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days nov  AYC 

Tomboy  dr  AYC 

Too  Many  Husbands com  AY 

Torrid  Zone adv  A 

Turnabout   com  A  Y 

Twenty-Mule  Team wes  AY 

21   Days  Together   mel  A 

Two  Girls  on  Broadway rom  AY 

—  —  9  7        Typhoon    mel  A 

—  12        —        Untamed   mel  AY 

. —  —  —  1  Vengeance  of  the  Deep  mel  A  Y 

7  6  4  —  Vigil  in  the  Night nov  A 

1  13  6  —  Virginia  City   hist  AY 

_  —  2  4  Viva  Cisco  Kid  adv  AYC 

10  4  3  1  Waterloo  Bridge rom  AY 

_  _  4  3  Way  of  All  Flesh  mel  AY 

—  1  —  —  Westerner,  The wes  AYC 

_  _  4  2  Wolf  of  New  York   mel  AY 

—  4  4  —  Women  in  War mel  A  Y 

_  1  3        —        You  Can't  Fool  Your  Wife com  AY 

—  251        Young  As  You  Feel com  A  YC 

14  4        —        —        Young  Tom  Edison  bio g  AYC 

—  —  1        —        You're  Not  So  Tough com-mel  AY 

—  —74        Zanzibar  mel  AY 
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These  Issues  are  Going  Fast! 


Wc  pay  the  postage — $1  is  all  you  pay  for 

12  Back  Issues  of  Consumers'  Digest 

Each  issue  contains  an  article  on  photography,  one  of  the 
Hocus  Focus  series,  by  Percival  Wilde,  an  advanced  amateui- 
of  some  40  years'  experience.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  nia\ 
wish  a  particular  article  but  not  the  entire  12  issues,  we  list  the 
topics  discussed.    Single  copies  are  15  cents. 

This  offer  was  first  made  in  May,  and  our  stock  of  these 
nvnnbers  has  been  rapidly  disappearing.  We  will  not  have  any 
more  copies  printed — so  pin  your  check,  to  the  coupon  below  and 
mail  todav. 


n  November,  1938.  Hocus  Fo- 
cus I  and  II — Photographic 
Exposition  and  the  many  un- 
necessary gadgets  offered  as 
bait  for  the  novice. 

D  February,  1939.  Hocus  Fo- 
cus V  and  I'l — Importance 
of  buying  a  suitable  lens, 
and  the  five  mortal  sins 
which  afflict  lenses. 

D  March,  1939.  Hocus  Focus 
I'll — Most  suitable  and  eco- 
nomical types  of  lenses  for 
amateurs. 

n  April,  1939.  Hocus  Focus 
J  III — The  lens-shade. 

D  May,  1939.  Hocus  Focus  IX 
and  X — Filters. 

n  June,  1939.  IIucus  Focus  XI 
and  XII  —  The  traveling 
amateur    photographer. 


n  July,  1939.  Hocus  Focus  XH 
(Cont.)  —  More  about  the 
traveling    amateur. 

n  August,  1939.  Hocus  Focus 
XIII — The  amateur's  dark- 
room. 


O  September,    1939.    Hocus  Fo- 
cus Xlf — Fake  lenses. 


n  October,  1939.  Hocus  Focus 
Xr — Wiring  the  darkroom. 

Q  November,  1939.  Hocus  Fo- 
cus Xl'I  —  Supplementary 
lenses. 


□  December,  1939.  Hocus  Fo- 
cus XVII — Wide-angle  and 
telephoto    lenses. 
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•  Did  You  Read  • 

Sunburn  Preparations  and  Ivy  Poisoning 

In  the  July  Issue  of  Consumers'  Digest? 

If  you  haven't,  you  have  missed  two  articles  which  shouhl  be  read 
by  every  person  who  spends  any  time  outdoors.    These  articles  tell 

the  facts  about  sunburn  preparations  and  poison  ivy. 

These  are  just  samples  of  the  articles,  which  will  help  you  save 

both  dollars  and  health,  appearing  in  (consumers'  Dif/cst  every  month. 
Listed  below  are  other  subjects  which  were  discussed   in  the  last 

two  issues. 

June  )uly 

Ilonju  to  Buy  Silk   llu-  H'hat's    in    a    Can    of 
sicry  Stringhcans  or  Conif 

Tennis  Balls  Gelatin 

Men's  Suits  Electric  Refrigerators 

Longer  Life  for    Your  1'i-vid-Colored  Dishes 

Rugs  Living  on  a  Budget 

Air  -  conditioning    and  Hoiv  Dark  Is  Dark  in 

Hot  Air  a  Darkroom? 

Raincoats  and  Capes  Ratings  of  igo  Motion 
Phonograph  Records  Pictures 

Radio  vs.  Static — FM  My  Seizing  Machine's 
Athletic  Shoes  JVrong  Number 

Both  of  these  issues  are  available  at  15  cents  a  copy,  or  you  may 
enter  a  year's  subscription  requesting  that  your  subscription  begin 
with  either  one.    Use  the  order  blank  below. 


A  Saving  Sense  Saves  Dollars 


Consumers'  Digest  Washington,  New  Jersey 

Please  send  me   one  copy  of   the    [      J   June    [      ]    July  issue   of    Con- 
sumers' Digest.     I  enclose  15  cents  for  each  copy. 

[      ]  Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year.      Begin  my  subscription 
with   the    [     ]    June    [     ]    July     [     ]   next  issue. 

Name    

Street    

Citv   State     

D8-40 
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^ko6e    l^ainted    ^mae^naiis 

JN  spite  of  continued  protests  from  the  men  who  claim 
they  detest  highly  colored  fingernails,  women  go  right 
on  using  nail  lacquer.  The  ideal  product  from  the  stand- 
point of  nail  health  has  yet  to  be  found,  but  most  of  the 
nail  enamels  now  on  the  market  are  essentially  nitrocellu- 
lose lacquers. 

The  applying  of  nail  lacquer  should  be  the  last  step  in 
the  care  of  the  nails.  Cleanliness  is  the  first  consideration. 
Nothing  is  more  unattractive  than  highly  colored  nails 
which  are  somewhat  grimy  around  the  edges.  Daily  soaking 
in  warm,  soapy  water,  and  brisk  scrubbing  with  mild  soap 
and  a  moderately  stiff  brush  should  be  an  important  feature 
in  proper  care  of  the  nails.  The  cuticle  may  be  carefully 
pushed  back  daily  with  some  blunt  instrument,  such  as  an 
orangewood  stick.  It  is  considered  important  to  push  back 
the  cuticle  of  young  children  in  order  to  make  certain  that 
the  white  "half  moon"  known  as  the  lunula  will  later  be 
clearly  observed.  It  may  seem  like  a  chore  to  little  girls  of 
eight  and  ten,  but  they  will  discover  that  it  is  a  factor  in 
the  attractive  appearance  of  their  nails  later  on,  when  such 
things  get  to  be  important  to  them. 

The  dead  cuticle  may  be  removed  at  least  once  a  week, 
taking  care  not  to  break  the  skin.  A  weak  alkaline  solution 
may  be  used,  although  some  women  find  that  the  commonly 
sold  commercial  cuticle  remover  is  apt  to  have  a  drying 
effect  and  hardens  the  cuticle  so  that  it  is  stiff  and  difficult 
to  manage.  Any  straggly  bits  may  be  removed  by  nail 
clippers  or  scissors,  but  take  care  to  remove  only  the  cuticle 
and  not  to  cut  into  the  skin  for  infection  may  result. 

Once  a  week  or  oftener,  the  nails  should  be  filed  or 
trimmed  to  the  proper  shape.  The  person  w^ho  uses  her 
hands  frequently  or  is  conservative  in  her  grooming  will 
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keep  them  fairly  short;  long  and  pointed  fingernails  are 
difficult  to  keep  in  shape  unless  one  has  servants  or  few 
home  tasks.  Since  nails  are  said  to  grow  more  rapidly  in 
summer  than  in  winter,  you  may  find  that  you  need  to  shape 
them  oftener  in  hot  weather.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  the 
most  attractive  nail  is  one  which  follows  the  natural  con- 
tour of  the  fingertip. 

For  those  who  wish  a  bright  and  highly  polished  nail, 
a  nail  polish  is  available  which  is  essentially  tin  oxide.  A 
little  of  this  applied  and  thoroughly  buffed  in  will  give  a 
high  sheen.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  buffing  requires  more 
skill,  care,  and  time  than  simply  painting  on  nail  lacquer. 
Properly  done  it  is  undoubtedly  better  for  the  health  of 
the  nail.   Never  buff  a  nail  too  hard  or  too  rapidly. 

Finally,  to  achieve  a  white  edge  around  the  tip,  a  paste 
of  zinc  oxide  or  titanium  dioxide  may  be  applied  with  the 
orangewood  stick.  The  paste  may  be  left  around  the  edge, 
or  if  transparency  is  desired,  all  paste  may  be  removed. 
This  type  of  preparation  comes  in  stick,  paste,  and  string 
form. 

y^LTHOUGH  the  tin-oxide-buffing  method  is  usually 
_yv  used  for  men  when  they  have  a  professional  mani- 
cure, women  on  the  whole  tend  to  prefer  painting  their 
nails  with  lacquer.  When  used  continually  nail  lacquer  is 
very  likely  to  cause  dry,  brittle,  and  ridged  nails,  because 
it  tends  to  remove  the  natural  oil  from  the  skin  and  cuticle. 
To  counteract  this  effect,  the  nails  and  cuticle  should  be 
massaged  every  night  with  a  greasy  cream  or  olive  oil. 
Toilet  lanolin  is  preferable  to  ordinary  cold  cream  for  such 
use.  If  your  cuticle  is  dry,  brittle,  and  cracked,  there  is 
danger  of  serious  infection,  and  you  will  be  wise  to  give 
up  nail  lacquer  altogether. 

One  trade  authority  suggests  that  really  good  care  of  the 
nails  requires  the  removal  of  the  lacquer  from  the  nails 
every  night  just  as  certainly  as  )^ou  remove  makeup  from 
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your  face.  Then  the  nails  should  be  thoroughly  rubbed  with 
oil  or  lanolin.  No  doubt,  however,  there  are  few  women 
who  are  willing  to  go  to  such  trouble  or  indeed  have  the 
time  to  do  it.  Complete  removal  of  the  lacquer,  however, 
should  take  place  once  a  week  without  fail. 

In  addition  to  being  very  drying  on  the  cuticle,  the 
ingredients  in  some  nail  lacquers  are  highly  inflammable. 
It  is  important  not  to  do  your  fingernails  near  an  open 
flame.  Never  light  a  cigarette  in  close  proximity  to  the 
open  bottle.  Moreover,  since  the  ingredients  are  highly 
toxic,  be  careful  in  bending  over  your  nails  not  to  breathe 
the  evaporating  solvent  too  deeply,  even  though  the  amount 
of  lacquer  used  seems  very  little. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  adhesiveness  of  lacquer  de- 
creases with  age.  In  that  event  it  will  be  a  good  idea  to 
buy  it  in  small  quantities  only.  Fashions  in  color  change 
rapidly  too,  and  some  will  no  doubt  find  it  most  economical 
to  buy  their  lacquer  at  the  dime  store  in  the  smallest  size 
available. 

The  nail  polish  removers  also  extract  the  natural  oils 
from  the  skin  and  tend  to  make  the  cuticle  too  dry.  If  you 
are  really  concerned  about  the  health  of  your  nails,  stick 
to  the  cleanliness  routine,  and  buff  them  for  appearance' 
sake,  or  use  the  lacquer  on  dress-up  occasions  only,  remov- 
ing it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  oiling  or  greasing  your  nails 
and  cuticle  thoroughly  afterwards.  There  is  just  one  thing 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  using  nail  lacquer  aside  from  its  being 
fashionable,  and  that  is  that  no  doubt  people  with  highly 
lacquered  nails  will  refrain  from  biting  them — always  an 
unsightly  habit. 

Although  nail  lacquers  are  essentially  alike  in  composi- 
tion, a  number  of  them  were  tested  by  Consumers'  Research 
not  long  ago  to  determine  their  essential  composition.  By 
special  permission,  we  reprint  the  listings  from  a  Con- 
sumers' Research  Bulletin. 
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Qualified  Recommendation 

Cutex  (Nortliam  Warren  Corp.,  191  Hudson  St.,  N.Y.C.)  10c 
for  0.17  fluid  oz. 

Dura-Gloss  (Sold  by  F.  W,  Woolworth  Co.)  10c  for  -^^  fluid  oz. 
Glazo   (Glazo  Co.,  Inc.,  East  Rutherford,  N.  J.)   23c.    Net 

contents  not  given. 
La  Cross  Creme  (Schnefel  Bros.  Inc.,  684  S.  17  St.,  Newark, 

N.  J.)  50c  for  0.50  fluid  oz. 
Lady  Esther    (Lady   Esther,   Ltd.,    Chicago;   sold   by   G.    C. 

Murphy  Co.)  10c  for  0.25  fluid  oz. 
Miraglo  (Distrib.  M.V.C.  Laboratories,  Toledo,  Ohio)  10c  for 

0.50  fluid  oz. 

Peggy  Sage  (Distrib.  Peggy  Sage,  50  E.  57  St.,  N.Y.C.)  60c 

for  0.50  fluid  oz. 
Platnum  (Plat-Num-Perl  Laboratories,  80  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.) 

10c.    Net  contents  not  given. 
Revlon  (Revlon  Products  Corp.,  125  W.  45  St.,  N.Y.C.)  60c 

for  0.50  fluid  oz.   On  practical  tests,  this  product  appeared 

to  give  a  film  of  better  resistance  to  water  and  wear  than 

the  other  8  brands  tested. 


«  «  «         >>  »  » 

SCIENTISTS  tell  us  that  we  receive  knowledge  of  the  outer 
world  as  follows : 

Taste  1% 

Touch    \y2% 

Smell 3^4% 

Hearing 7% 

SIGHT 87% 

Maybe  you  don't  realize  it — but  it  takes  10  firms  in  the  United 
States  to  supply  glass  eyes ! 

—  National  Safety  Council  News  Letltf 
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oors 


The  use  given  the  floor  will  determine  the  amount  and 
kind  of  daily  and  weekly  cleaning  it  will  need. 

Varnished  Floors 

Daily — Go  over  the  floor  with  a  clean,  dry  mop.  This 
mop  should  be  washed  just  as  often  as  the  dust  cloth  for 
furniture. 

Weekly— WhevQ  the  floor  receives  hard  usage,  go  over  it 
with  a  damp  cloth,  then  rub  it  dry  by  using  a  clean  mop. 

Monthly — Wipe  the  floor  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  a 
solution  made  by  stirring  1  tablespoonful  of  turpentine  and 
3  tablespoonfuls  of  linseed  oil  into  1  quart  of  very  hot 
water.  About  ten  minutes  later,  go  over  the  floor,  using  a 
clean,  dry  mop  in  order  to  remove  all  excess  oil. 

Waxed  Floors 

Daily — Brush  with  a  clean,  soft-bristled  brush.  Follow 
this  with  a  clean,  dry  mop. 

Weekly — If  the  floor  becomes  dingy,  it  usually  means 
that  the  surface  wax  has  had  dust  ground  into  it.  Go  over 
the  floor  with  a  cloth  or  clean  mop  moistened  with  turpen- 
tine or  kerosene.  When  the  floor  has  dried,  a  little  wax 
should  be  rubbed  on  with  a  weighted  polisher.  Avoid  the 
use  of  an  oiled  mop  or  cloth  on  a  waxed  floor. 

Painted  Floors 

Daily — Use  a  clean,  dry  mop  or  a  soft-bristled  brush. 
Weekly — Wipe  clean  with  a  damp  mop. 

Reprinted  from  The  Care  of  Floors,  an   Extension   Service  Brieflet  by  Charlotte  P. 
Brooks,  University  of  Vermont 
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Oiled  Floors 

Daily — Use  a  soft-bristled  brush,  a  broom,  or  a  clean 
dry  mop. 

Weekly — Wipe  by  using  a  cloth  or  mop  wrung  out  of 
clean,  warm  water.  No  soap  is  needed.  Avoid  the  use  of 
the  ordinary  oil  mop. 

Monthly — Apply  a  little  oil  to  the  spots  where  the  oiled 
floor  receives  the  hardest  wear.  The  oiled  floor  will  re- 
quire a  beautiful  polished  appearance  if  a  clean,  dry  mop  is 
used  daily. 

Linoleum  Floors 

Inlaid — The  general  care  of  inlaid  linoleum  is  the  same 
as  that  of  waxed  floors.  Shellac  or  varnish  should  not  be 
used  on  inlaid  linoleum,  since  these  dry  the  surface  and 
cause  it  to  crack.  Do  not  wash  this  type  of  linoleum  with 
soap  and  water  unless  an  oil  treatment  is  to  follow. 

Oil  treatment — Mix  two  parts  of  raw  linseed  oil  and  one 
part  of  turpentine.  Apply  this  to  the  linoleum  and  let  it 
remain  for  several  hours.  Then  wipe  it  off  with  a  soft 
cloth  and  polish.  A  light  coat  of  wax  may  be  put  on  after 
this  treatment.  This  will  seal  the  pores  and  help  save  wear. 

Printed  Linoleum — The  general  care  of  printed  linoleum 
is  the  same  as  that  of  varnished  floors.  Since  the  pattern 
and  color  come  stamped  on  this  linoleum,  the  best  method 
of  protecting  the  surface  is  to  give  it  a  thin  coat  of  color- 
less high-grade  varnish  or  lacquer.  The  varnish  will  give  a 
slightly  yellow  tinge  to  the  print,  so  most  people  today 
prefer  to  use  the  colorless  lacquer,  which  does  not  impart 
this  yellow  tint.  It  also  provides  a  hard,  resistant,  protect- 
ing coat. 

Allow  several  days  for  the  varnish  or  lacquer  to  dry; 
then  the  surface  may  be  waxed  to  prevent  scratches.  If 
wax  is  applied,  the  floor  should  receive  the  general  care 
recommended  for  waxed  floors. 


a>Littie    ^Jjiaedid 

By 

Robert  S.  Knerr 


JF  it's  not  one  thing  it's  another.  New  Deal  uplifters 
arc  considering  carrying  the  blessings  of  the  more 
abundant  life  to  the  national  forests  where,  it  is  alleged, 
animal  "slum  conditions"  are  resulting  from  increase  of 
big  game  and  overcrowding  of  ranges. 

•  • 

^CIENCE  conquers  all,  even  the  goop  who  starts  iires 
— J  by  throwing  his  cigarette  butt  on  awnings !  Fiberglas 
yarn  is  now  used  to  produce  awnings  that  are  claimed  to 
be  rot-,  mildew-,  and  fire-proof.  They're  stronger  than 
ordinary  awnings,  too,  in  case  that  goop  happens  to  be  the 
same  sort  of  fellow  who  would  throw  heavier  objects  out 
of  the  window. 

•  • 

^^^WO  representatives  of  the  Atlantic  Refining  Co., 
— /  speaking  before  an  American  Petroleum  Institute 
meeting  recently,  took  a  rap  at  high-pressure  advertising 
of  high-octane  rating  gasolines.  They  are  reported  to  have 
said  "an  increased  cost  of  $5  a  year  for  a  motor  vehicle, 
if  used  to  pay  for  mechanical  adjustments  and  tune-up  of 
the  engine,  would  result  in  greater  owner  satisfaction  than 
this  same  amount  of  money  spent  in  furnishing  a  higher- 
octane  gasoline." 

•  • 

/j^ABBITS  are  small  shakes  at  multiplication  in  com- 
/\  parison  to  the  common  housefly,  according  to  a  U.  S. 
Department    of    Agriculture    release.      Government     en- 
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tomologists  say  a  lady  housefly  may  lay  as  many  as  2,700 
eggs  in  her  life-span  of  three  months  and  is  often  a  great- 
grandmother  at  the  tender  age  of  two  months.  All  of 
which  adds  up  to  an  awful  lot  of  flies.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  housefly  may  travel  several  miles  in  bringing 
her  blessings  and  buzzes  to  humanity,  whence  neighbor- 
hood cooperation  is  obviously  necessary  to  keep  the  pests 

within  bounds. 

•  • 

IOAUL  G.  HOFFMAN,  president  of  the  Studebaker 
/  Corp.,  sounds  a  note  of  warning  in  Printers'  Ink. 
Pointing  out  how  history  shows  that  a  government  rake-off 
of  more  than  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  national  income  in 
taxes  has  seemed  everywhere  to  lead  to  regimentation  or 
chaos,  he  said  that  in  1938  our  national  income  was  being 
gobbled  by  federal,  state,  and  local  taxes  at  the  rate  of  27 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  if  the  politicians  want  to  retain 
their  cushy  jobs  without  having  to  rationalize  themselves 
into  a  dictatorship,  they'd  better  start  pulling  in  all  those 

purse  strings. 

•  • 

'^^  HE  Federal  Communications  Commission  in  a  bulletin 
.^  raps  a  ruler  across  the  knuckles  of  garage  owners  who 
listen  to  accident  reports  on  the  police  short  wave  radio 
systems  and  then  rush  a  tow  car  to  the  scene.  Ambulance 
chasing  lawyers  were  also  made  to  stand  in  the  corner  for 
too  close  attention  to  police  radio  calls, 

^  J  /ASTE  not,  want  not,  seems  to  be  the  motto  of  the 
l/{/  manufacturer  of  a  new  candy  feature.  The  candy 
consists  of  a  hard  chocolate  stick  with  a  hollow  center  filled 
with  a  malt  mixture.  To  eat  the  stuff,  reports  Business 
Week,  you  stir  the  stick  in  a  glass  of  milk;  the  malt  mix- 
ture dissolves  and  yields  malted  milk ;  the  stick,  now  hollow, 
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serves  as  a  straw.  When  the  drink  is  gone  you  just  chew 
up  the  chocolate  straw.  Now,  if  they'd  just  sell  a  package 
of  chewing  gum  molded  in  the  shape  of  a  drinking  glass 
to  contain  the  mess,  the  job  of  streamlined  food  and  bever- 
age designing  would  have  its  capsheaf. 


^ALESMEN  got  an  awful  shock  when  they  read  the 
^_3  returns  of  a  survey  among  seniors  of  12  colleges  and 
universities  to  determine  the  attitude  of  these  men  toward 
a  selling  career.  Sales  Management  reported  that  "an 
alarmingly  large  number  of  those  interviewed  think  of 
salesmanship  not  as  a  profession,  not  even  as  a  business — 
but  as  an  undesirable  racket  or  as  work  for  morons!  .  .  ." 
Production  and  engineering  have  long  seemed  more  rational 
processes  and  seemed  to  have  more  meaning  to  persons 
with  advanced  professional  and  business  training  than 
distribution — and  the  college  boys  appear  to  know  it,  even 
though  their  opinion  may  be  a  handicap  if  they  decide  to 
go  in  for  door-to-door  selling  of  brushes,  stockings,  alumi- 
numware,  or  books  during  the  vacation  season. 

•  • 

/OlTY  poor  bruin,  who  shares  with  man  the  unhappy 
/  distinction  of  being  alone  among  the  animals  in  suffer- 
ing from  tooth  decay.  University  of  California  scientists 
have  examined  the  skulls  of  more  than  5,000  American 
wild  animals  and  found  that  only  bears  get  dental  cavities. 
The  investigators  blarne  an  excessive  weakness  for  sweets 
for  dental  decay  in  both  human  and  bear  families. 


/]  FEATURE  story  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  shows 
^^y  that  the  liquor  fellows  are  in  line  to  make  a  pretty 
penny  out  of  the  new  national  defense  taxes.    A  gallon  of 
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whiskey  costing  the  distiller  50  cents  to  produce  is  taxed 
$3  by  the  government.  Does  the  distiller  add  ten  cents  to 
the  cost  of  the  whiskey  as  a  20  per  cent  profit,  selling  the 
liquor  for  $3.60?  Not  he.  He  adds  the  tax  to  the  cost 
of  production,  getting  the  figure  of  $3.50.  Then  he  takes 
his  20  per  cent  of  the  cost  plus  the  tax.  According  to  the 
story,  the  practice  is  also  followed  by  the  wholesaler  and 
retailer.  The  reporter  gave  figures  to  show  that  our  gallon 
of  whiskey,  costing  the  distiller  50  cents  to  produce  plus 
the  $3  tax,  actually  brings  in  $9.45  to  the  retailer  and  his 
help.  This  is  brolcen  down  to  show  a  profit  of  eighty-five 
cents  on  the  whiskey  and  $5.10  on  the  tax! 


iO^ARGARET  FURRY  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Home 
rv  I  Economics  says  the  Bureau  is  pushing  the  use  of  cot- 
ton and  that  she  feels  that  under  certain  conditions,  Ameri- 
can women  will  prefer  cotton  to  silk  hose.  When  cleaning 
the  attic,  f'rinstance? 


^  /OLUME  Eleven  of  the  hard-to-get  Dies  Committee 
(/  Report  is  now  out,  minus  the  report  on  consumer  front 
organizations.  It  wouldn't  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Jerry  Voorhis,  wife  of  the  Committee  member  from  Cali- 
fornia, has  been  active  in  one  of  the  organizations  listed  as 
a  Communist  Party  consumer  organization,  would  it? 


^^WEET  Land  of  Gadgetry  .  .  .  hi-lo  heels  for  women's 
•_J  shoes,  with  screw  jacks  in  the  heel  to  change  the 
height  ...  a  thingummy  to  awaken  the  drowsy  auto  driver 
by  blowing  ammonia  vapor  in  his  face  when  he  relaxes  his 
grip  on  the  wheel.  ... 


^ip6  on    l/vlaklvia   LjoocL   L^ofj^ee 

Use  Enough  Coffee.  Use  one  heaping  tablespoon  (or 
two  level  tablespoons)  of  coffee  for  each  measuring  cup 
of  water-^more  if  you  desire  it,  never  less.  After-dinner 
coffee,  coffee  for  iced  coffee  or  for  use  as  flavoring  should 
be  made  double-strength.  Determine  the  exact  proportions 
you  like  best,  then  use  them  every  time. 

Make  Coffee  Fresh  Every  Time.  Never  reheat  coffee ; 
never  boil  it  for  any  length  of  time.  Be  sure  to  keep  coffee 
at  a  hot,  even  temperature  until  serving  time,  and  serve  it 
immediately  after  preparation.    Use  freshly  drawn  water. 

Keep  Coffee  Equipment  Clean.  Cleanliness  is  vital 
to  the  success  of  your  coffee.  Wash  your  coffee  pot 
thoroughly  after  each  use,  rinsing  carefully  with  hot 
water.  Do  not  wash  in  ordinary  dishwater.  Scald  pot 
before  using  and  leave  lid  off  when  putting  it  away. 

Watch  Coffee  Purchase  and  Storage.  Buy  only 
enough  coffee  at  one  time  to  fill  your  needs  for  about  one 
week.  After  you  buy  it,  leave  in  original  container.  If  you 
put  it  in  a  canister,  be  sure  to  close  lid  tightly — air  and 
moisture  cause  coffee  to  lose  aroma,  flavor,  and  freshness. 
Never  pour  new  coffee  in  on  top  of  other,  previously  pur- 
chased coffee.    If  possible,  store  coffee  in  refrigerator. 

•  Don't  use  your  coffee  maker  for  anything  else  except 
coffee.  Don't  try  to  make  two  or  three  cups  of  coffee 
in  a  6-8  cup  coffee  maker ;  use  it  at  full  capacity. 

•  Preheat  drip  coffee  makers  by  rinsing  with  hot 
water  before  using. 

•  Chlorine  causes  coffee  to  have  a  rancid,  flat  taste, 
so  allow  any  water  that  has  been  chlorinated  to  boil 
for  two  or  three  minutes. 

Reprinted   from   a  leaflet  of  The   CoTnmissary   DiTision,   Panama   Railroad    Company 
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Electric  Steam  Irons 


"^HE  electric  steam  iron,  which  steams  as  it  presses, 
consists  essentially  of  an  ordinary  electric  flatiron, 
usually  of  the  non-automatic  type,  with  a  water 
reservoir  directly  over  the  heating  element.  This  reservoir, 
which  holds  about  one  pint  of  water,  is  connected  to  the 
steam  exit  holes  in  the  soleplate  by  means  of  a  small  steam 
pipe,  the  upper  end  of  which  may  be  placed  in  a  steam 
dome  located  in  the  forward  part  of  the  iron. 

Some  irons  {Automatic  Steem  Blectric)  have  a  small 
pressure  release  valve,  located  under  the  front  handle  sup- 
port, which  releases  steam  in  the  event  that  the  normal 
steam  channel  becomes  plugged  up  (as  it  may  in  time). 
Others  (the  two  Steam-0-Matics)  have  the  reservoir  partly 
filled  with  aluminum-wool,  to  reduce  the  tendency  of  the 
water  to  spurt  out  when  filling  a  hot  iron  and  also,  and 
probably  most  important,  to  prevent  water  from  entering 
the  steam  pipe  and  coming  directly  into  contact  with  the 
material  being  ironed  and  possibly  spotting  it. 

The  ideal  steam  iron  would  be  one  in  which  the  genera- 
tion of  steam  could  be  controlled  at  will.  The  iron  would 
also  be  automatically  controlled  by  means  of  a  thermostat. 
Irons  which  are  not  really  automatic,  i.e.,  thermostatically 
controlled,  present  a  serious  fire  hazard  if  left  unattended 
and  connected. 

Arrangement  of  Steam  Holes 

The  arrangement  of  the  steam  holes  is  of  considerable 
practical  importance.    In  the  irons  tested,  these  arrange- 

Condensed  by  special  permission  from  a  Consumers'  Research  Bulletin 
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ments  were  of  three  types,  The 
first  (Fig.  1)  consisted  of  a  cir- 
cular disk  containing  eight  holes 
located  near  the  very  tip  of  the 
iron.  This  type  concentrated  the 
delivery  of  steam  over  a  small 
area  and  required  steaming  with 
the  tip  and  then  using  the  heel 
of  the  iron  to  finish  pressing,  a 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  proce- 
dure. 
In  the  second  type  (Fig.  2),  the  holes  were  arranged  in  a 

straight  line  across   the  iron  and   about  one-quarter  the 

length  of  the  iron  from  the  tip. 
This  gave  uniform  distribution 
of  the  steam  along  a  rather  wide 
area,  but  was  not  entirely  satis- 
factory in  use,  since  if  steam  is 
required  in  a  small  area,  the  side 
of  the  iron  must  be  used. 

In  the  third  type,  considered 
the  most  desirable  (Fig.  3),  the 
^*  holes  were  arranged  in  the  form 

of  a  "V"  along  the  tip  and  partly  dov/n  the  sides  of  the 
This  type  was  found  most  satisfactory  in  use  since 
steam  could  be  supplied  over  a 
small  area  when  the  tip  of  the 
iron  was  used,  or  over  a  larger 
area  represented  by  the  open 
end  of  the  "V." 


iron. 


Fig.  3 


Soleplate  Material 

Of  the  irons  tested,  the  two 
Steem  Blectrics  had  chromium- 
plated  iron  soleplates,  the  Steam- 
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point  had  a  chromium-plated  bronze  soleplate,  and  the 
Steam  King  and  the  two  Steam-0-Matics  had  unplated 
aluminum  soleplates.  In  general  the  chromium-finished 
steel  or  iron  soleplates  are  to  be  preferred  as  being  less 
subject  to  scratching  and  more  easily  kept  clean  and  pol- 
ished than  the  plain  aluminum  types.  Plated  soleplates  are 
also  less  likely  to  oxidize  when  in  contact  with  hot  water. 
Aluminum  soleplates  have  the  advantages  of  being  lighter 
weight  and  better  heat  conductors,  but  they  rapidly  lose 
their  polish  and  become  oxidized.  Chromium-plated  bronze 
soleplates  are  about  15  per  cent  heavier  than  iron  types, 
and  are  better  heat  conductors.  They  are  between  iron  and 
aluminum  in  resistance  to  damage  by  scratching. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Electric  Steam  Irons 

That  all  the  claims  made  for  electric  steam  irons  cannot 
be  true  is  apparent  almost  on  inspection.  Their  low  power 
consumption  (about  600  watts  for  most  steam  irons) 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  evaporation  of  water  requires  a 
large  amount  of  heat  (approximately  600  watts  being  used 
just  to  evaporate  one  quart  per  hour)  means  low  soleplate 
temperatures  and  consequently  slow  performance  in  iron- 
ing heavy  linen  or  cotton  fabrics. 

Most  of  the  irons  tested,  if  allowed  to  become  dry, 
required  a  cooling  period  (about  5  to  7  minutes),  i.e.,  an 
interval  during  which  the  iron  had  to  rest,  off  the  power,  to 
permit  refilling  without  danger  of  water  spurting  from  the 
filler  hole.  Furthermore,  their  large  bulk  makes  them  some- 
what clumsy,  so  that  at  best  their  use  will  be  confined  to 
certain  limited  types  of  home  ironing. 

In  the  study  of  these  irons,  many  use  tests  were  made 
and  inquiries  directed  to  persons  In  a  position  to  give  un- 
biased judgments  on  their  usefulness.  About  half  of  these 
users  liked  them  well  enough  to  use  them  regularly;  the 
attitude  of  the  other  half  was  that  they  would  not  have  the 
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irons  as  a  gift.  Even  steady  users  admit  that  they  have 
their  limitations — indeed  the  instruction  sheet  for  the  steam 
irons  typically  states  "Linens,  broadcloths,  heavy  muslins 
and  starched  shirtings  are  in  the  moisture-resistant  class 
and  Tjuill  require  additional  moisture  added  by  the  sponging 
method."  Users  claimed  the  irons  gave  poor  performance 
on  some  silk  crepes,  starched  articles,  and  linens,  and  also 
on  difficult  pieces  such  as  puffed  sleeves,  etc.  They  will  cer- 
tainly prove  useful  in  pressing  trousers,  some  woolens, 
some  starched  articles,  curtains,  and  other  materials  where 
not  too  much  moisture  or  high  temperature  is  required. 

Most  of  the  users  stated  that  with  some  items  it  required 
two  or  three  times  as  long  to  do  the  ironing  with  a  steam 
iron  as  with  the  regular  type  iron.  In  any  event,  their  use- 
fulness will  depend  to  a  great  degree  on  the  skill  and  care 
with  which  they  are  handled. 

It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  Consumers'  Research 
that  these  irons  (which  retail  at  prices  in  some  cases  100 
per  cent  or  more  above  regular-type  automatic  electric 
irons)  will  at  best  offer  only  a  small  or  moderate  advantage 
(in  some  cases  a  definite  disadvantage)  over  the  regular 
irons,  and  that  what  advantage  they  do  offer  is  obtained 
at  a  higher  operating  and  maintenance  cost. 

Rules  fo;*  Use 

1.  Determine  the  time  required  for  the  iron  to  run  out 
of  steam;  thereafter  arrange  to  stop  ironing  and  shut  off 
power  five  minutes  before  this  time  is  reached  and  refill 
iron  with  hot  water.  In  this  way,  time  lost  in  the  refilling 
operation  can  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

2.  Soft  water  should  be  used.  Distilled,  rain,  cistern,  or 
boiled  water  is  preferred  over  ordinary  tap  water.  Much 
hard  water  evaporated  in  the  steam  iron  will  very  soon 
leave  it  coated  inside  with  a  heavy  mineral  deposit,  such  as 
occurs  in  some  teakettles. 
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3.  Always  empty  water  from  iron  when  through  iron- 
ing; it  is  desirable  to  have  the  iron  nearly  full  of  hot  water 
just  before  emptying  in  order  more  completely  to  remove 
any  loose  mineral  deposits.  Immediately  upon  finishing  use 
of  the  iron,  drain  it  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  Leave  filler 
cap  off  to  assist  in  drying. 

4.  Stand  carefully  to  one  side  when  filling  a  hot  iron  and 
use  only  a  small  amount  of  water  (a  teaspoonful)  at  a  time, 
until  all  danger  of  spurting  is  passed. 

5.  Never  allow  a  steam  iron  to  run  without  water  in  the 
reservoir  unless  it  is  of  a  brand  which  is  definitely  recom- 
mended for  use  when  dry. 

6.  Never  allow  any  non-automatic  iron  to  run  without 
a  person  being  present  continually  while  it  is  connected. 
This  type  of  iron  can  always  present  a  very  serious  fire 
hazard  if  left  unwatched  and  connected. 

In  the  ratings,  the  weights  given  include  the  Iron  filled 
with  water,  but  do  not  include  the  cord.  Actual  power  con- 
sumption figures  at  115  volts,  60  cycles  a-c,  are  given  in 
brackets  beside  the  rated  values.  Irons  tested  by  Consumers' 
Research  could  be  used  on  either  a-c  or  d-c  supplies  except 
as  noted.  Insulation  resistance  and  safety  tests  were  satis- 
factory except  as  noted.  Prices  quoted  are  list  prices  at 
time  of  purchase.  In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  Con- 
sumers' Digest,  the  listings  of  two  irons  which  were  not 
recommended  have  been  omitted. 

Qualified  Recommendation 

Steam-O-Matic,  Model  B-200  (The  Steam-O-Matic  Corp.,  22S 
S.  First  St.,  Milwaukee)  $12.95.  SYz  lb.  a-c  only.  Power 
consumption,  1000  watts  [960].  Heater  cord,  6^  ft  long 
(bore  UL  gold  label),  equipped  with  flat,  soft  rubber  plug. 
Water  capacity',  1  pt  (although  to  fill  with  this  amount,  iron 
had  to  be  tilted  to  prevent  spilling),  lasting  about  42  min. 
Aluminum  soleplate  with  steam  holes  arranged  as  in  Fig.  3. 

Steam  King    (Stillman   Products   Co.,   Inc.,   389  E.    165   St., 
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N.Y.C.)  $9.95.  5^4  lb.  Power  consumption,  600  watts 
[588].  Heater  cord,  5  ft  4  in.  long,  with  flat,  soft  rubber 
plug ;  neither  cord  nor  iron  carried  UL  approval  label.  Water 
capacity,  about  %  pt,  lasting  about  34  min.  If  iron  were 
used  until  all  the  water  had  evaporated,  an  exceptionally 
long  cooling  period  (15  min)  was  required.  Aluminum  sole- 
plate  with  steam  holes  arranged  as  in  Fig.  2. 

Steam-O-Matic,  Model  D-550  (The  Steam-O-Matic  Corp.) 
$8.95.  Syo  lb.  Power  consumption,  525  watts  [510].  Had 
detachable  heater  cord  6%  ft  long  (bore  UL  red  label),  with 
flat,  soft  rubber  plug  for  connection  to  wall  outlet  and  a 
plastic  connector  for  connection  to  iron.  Water  capacity, 
about  1  pt  (although  to  fill  with  this  amount,  iron  had  to  be 
tilted  to  prevent  spilling),  lasting  about  46  min.  Alumi- 
num soleplate  with  steam  holes  arranged  as  in  Fig.  3. 

Mercury,  Model  M550  (Distrib.  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
B'way  at  34  St.,  N.Y.C.)  $8.41.  This  iron,  not  tested  by 
Consumers'  Research,  was  claimed  by  salesman  to  be  the 
same  as  Steam-O-Matic,  Model  D-550,  and  made  by  same 
company. 

Steam-O-Matic,  Model  C-100  (The  Steam-O-Matic  Corp.) 
$9.95.  This  iron,  not  tested  by  Consumers'  Research,  is 
believed  to  be  essentially  similar  to  Model  D-550.  Not  a  true 
"automatic"  iron,  but  did  have  a  temperature-limiting  ther- 
mostat acting  after  water  had  evaporated. 

Mercury,  Model  MC-510  (Distrib.  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.) 
$9.34.  This  iron,  not  tested  by  Consumers'  Research,  was 
claimed  by  salesman  to  be  essentially  similar  to  Steam-O- 
Matic,  Model  C-100,  and  made  by  same  company. 

Steem  Electric  (Steem  Electric  Corp.,  1720  Lafayette  Ave.,  St. 
Louis)  $8.95.  6  lb.  Power  consumption,  600  watts  [550]. 
Had  detachable  cord,  5  ft  8  in.  long,  with  flexible  rubber 
plug  for  connection  to  wall  socket,  and  plastic  connector  of 
fragile  construction  for  connection  to  iron.  Cord  did  not 
carry  UL  approval  band.  Only  iron  tested  which  carried 
UL  approval  label.  Water  capacity,  1  pt,  lasting  about  34 
min.  Chromium-plated  iron  soleplate  with  steam  holes  ar- 
ranged as  in  Fig.  1. 
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GRADE  labeling  on  canned  goods  has  been  a  subject 
of  agitation  among  consumers'  groups  for  many 
years.  Briefly  it  has  been  recommended  that 
standards  be  established  by  the  government  for  the  various 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  that  it  be  compulsory  that 
such  canned  foods  carry  this  grade  on  their  labels. 

At  present  there  are  standards  of  identity  for  a  number 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  graded:  U.  S.  Grade  A,  Grade  B, 
Grade  C,  and  Below  U.  S.  Standard  or  Substandard,  but 
canners  are  not  required  to  show  these  grades  on  the  labels 
of  their  products.  There  are  two  important  advantages  to 
A,  B,  C  labeling  from  consumers'  point  of  view.  One  is  that, 
with  the  grade  information  on  the  can,  the  careful  house- 
wife will  secure  a  Grade  A  can  of  tomatoes  or  cherries 
when  she  wants  it,  and  the  second  is  that  the  price  which 
she  pays  will  tend  to  be  related  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
or  vegetable  in  the  can — she  won't  be  paying  Grade  A  prices 
for  Grade  C  products.  As  can  well  be  expected,  the  food 
canners  and  distributors  have  fought  vigorously  and  often 
all  attempts  to  extend  A,  B,  C  marking  as  a  recognized, 
widely  accepted  trade  practice.  In  this  connection  last  spring, 
a  stunt  was  put  on  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Marketing 
Association  which  received  wide  publicity.  According  to  a 
report  of  the  affair  which  appeared  in  Sales  Management, 

...  19  housewives,  members  of  various  organizations  but  not 
"professional  clubwomen,"  in  a  form  of  blindfold  test  indicated 
their  preference  for  Grade  B  canned  pineapple  over  Grade  A  by 
a  vote  of  16  to  3,  and  even  expressed  a  willingness  to  pay  from 

IS 
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two  cents  to  five  cents  a  can  more  for  the  grade  they  preferred. 
Whether  this  was  considered  a  set-back  for  the  grade  labeHng 
advocates  is  not  so  much  the  point  as  is  the  fact  it  showed  that 
in  actual  practice  taste  preferences  cannot  be  guided  by  grades. 
During  that  discussion  of  grade  labeling,  the  pineapple  test  of 
the  American  Marketing  Association  was  commented  on  from 
the  floor,  and  the  professional  consumer  leaders  on  the  platform 
could  not  state  fast  enough  the  reasons  for  the  bad  preference 
showing  of  the  Grade  A  product.  They  seemed  to  think  that  the 
entire  grade  labeling  issue  was  at  stake.  They  denied  that  a  test 
among  only  19  "average"  consumers  could  prove  anything; 
thought  perhaps  the  extra  sugar  in  the  Grade  A  pineapple  caused 
the  homem.akers  to  shy  away  from  it,  watching  one's  diet  being 
the  vogue  these  days ;  suggested  that  the  standards  for  canned 
pineapple  might  need  revising;  that  whatever  the  result  of  the 
test,  grade  labeling  would  enable  consumers  to  save  money. 

This  incident  was  given  wide  publicity  in  the  press,  and 
in  at  least  one  important  case,  was  quite  incorrectly  reported 
and  a  correction  refused  by  a  leading  newspaper  when  the 
error  was  brought  to  its  attention.  However,  the  sequel  to 
the  incident  which  is  most  revealing  received  little  mention 
anywhere,  though  that  discloses  in  a  significant  way  the 
lack  of  knowledge  by  businessmen  and  "professional  con- 
sumer leaders"  of  basically  important,  practical,  and  tech- 
nical information  in  their  field.  It  appears  that  there  are 
no  government  standards  whatever  for  canned  pineapple. 
We  quote  by  permission  correspondence  which  is  quite 
revealing  on  this  point : 

June  27,  1940 
The  Editor, 
New  York  Times 
Dear  Sir: 

You  may  recall  that  we  wrote  to  you  on  May  23  relative  to 
a  news  item  that  appeared  in  the  May  11  issue  of  the  Times  under 
the  headings,  "Nineteen  Housewives  Turn  Expert  to  Judge  the 
Products  They  Use — Blindfold  Tests  at  Marketing  Session  Show 
Varied  Ideas  of  Quality — Sixteen  Pick  a  Grade  B  Pineapple 
over  U.  S.  Grade  A." 
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The  article  stated  that  "The  assembly  burst  into  hearty  laughs 
on  being  informed  that  when  unbranded  slices  of  pineapple  in 
separate  dishes,  carefully  checked  as  to  contents,  were  served  to 
the  women,  sixteen  of  the  nineteen  had  preferred  the  Grade  B,  by 
government  standards,  to  the  Grade  A." 

In  our  letter  to  you  we  pointed  out  that  no  U.  S.  grades  for 
canned  pineapple  have  been  developed,  either  in  their  tentative 
or  permanent  forms.  And  we  asked  that  you  kindly  assist  us  by 
advising  us  as  to  whose  product  was  labeled  with  a  U.  S.  grade 
designation,  in  order  that  appropriate  action  might  be  taken  by 
this  Department. 

Also  on  May  23  we  wrote  to  Mr.  V.  H.  Pelz,  General  Foods 
Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Our  letter 
stated  in  part  that  "We  would  be  keenly  interested  in  having  any 
explanation  you  may  have  to  offer  in  connection  with  this  rather 
unfortunate  incident,  which  upon  the  face  of  it  reflects  unfavor- 
ably upon  Government  grades,  but  when  the  facts  are  known, 
does  not." 

Through  your  cooperation  we  learned  on  June  6  that  Mr.  Pels 
had  presided  at  the  luncheon  meeting  of  the  American  Marketing 
Association  reported  upon  in  the  misleading  item  in  your  paper  on 
May  11.  We  wrote  Mr.  Pelz  again  on  June  10.  His  reply  to  me, 
dated  June  14,  follows : 

"Mr.  Paul  Williams, 

Department  of  Agriculture,  •*• 

Washington,  D.  C. 

"Dear  Paul: 

"First  of  all  I  want  to  express  my  regret  for  delay  in  answer  to 
your  letter  of  May  23rd.  It  was  forwarded  to  me  in  Cincinnati, 
and  I  have  just  arrived  back  in  town  from  that  trip. 
"Secondly,  I  must  tell  you  how  chagrined  I  am  over  my  ignor- 
ance of  the  fact  that  no  official  grades  have  ever  been  established 
for  pineapple.  I  thought  they  had,  and  the  whole  misunderstand- 
ing arose  from  that  ignorance  for  which,  of  course,  I  am  solely 
responsible. 

"Here  is  the  complete  story  of  what  happened : 
"At  the  luncheon  meeting  of  the  American  Marketing  Associa- 
tion, we  had  as  our  guests  19  rather  typical  New  York  house- 
wives. We  asked  them  certain  questions  about  their  knowledge 
of  what  is  called  the  consumer  movement.  We  also  put  up  to 
them  some  merchandise  tests  on  hosiery,  woolen  fabrics  for  men's 
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suiting,  canned  string  beans  and  pineapple.  For  the  dessert  course, 
we  served  these  women  two  slices  of  pineapple,  in  different 
colored  dishes,  and  asked  them  to  tell  us  which  of  the  two  slices 
they  liked  the  best.  They  were  told  nothing  as  to  the  brand  or 
quality  of  these  two  slices — they  were  simply  asked  to  taste  each 
and  state  which  one  they  liked  the  better.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  of  the  slices  came  from  .  ,  .  can,  the  other  slice  came  from 
.  .  .  can.  I  personally  gave  the  instructions  to  the  hotel  kitchen 
staff  with  regard  to  the  serving  of  these  slices,  and  I  can  only 
assume  that  the  hotel  followed  instructions.  I  did  not  actually 
watch  them  as  they  took  the  slices  out  of  the  respective  cans  and 
put  them  into  the  dishes  which  I  had  designated.  In  order  to  add 
interest  to  the  whole  proceedings,  all  of  the  guests  at  the  luncheon, 
numbering  over  200,  were  also  served  with  the  same  two  slices 
in  the  same  kind  of  dishes. 

"After  the  luncheon,  in  the  meeting  which  followed,  I  announced 
the  results  of  the  vote  of  the  19  women.  Sixteen  of  them  had 
voted  for  the  pineapple  which  came  out  of  the  .  .  .  can;  three  of 
them  voted  a  preference  for  the  pineapple  which  came  out  of  the 
.  .  .  can.  In  making  the  announcement,  I  said  that  sixteen  had 
voted  for  the  slice  which  was  Grade  'B'  and  three  had  voted 
for  the  slice  which  was  Grade  'A'.  I  did  not  mention  the  name 
of  the  brand. 

"I  hope  above  everything  else  that  this  incident  has  not  caused 
you  any  embarrassment.  I  can  assure  that  my  face  was  red  when 
I  received  your  letter  because  I  thought  I  knew  a  little  bit,  at 
least,  about  products  that  were  under  grade  labels.  For  your 
information,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  form  which  was  actually 
used  by  these  19  women  in  expressing  their  preferences,  together 
with  the  answers  to  the  question  as  to  how  much  more  per  can 
they  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  one  they  liked  better.  You 
should  remember,  of  course,  that  they  did  not  know  which  dish 
contained  which  brand. 

"You  might  also  be  interested  in  the  results  of  the  canned  string 
bean  test.  I  am  likewise  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  form  used  by 
these  women  in  expressing  their  opinions.  You  know,  of  course, 
what  the  .  .  .  label  contains,  as  well  as  what  the  .  .  .  label  contains. 
The  .  .  .  brand  is  marked  on  the  label  "Grade  A  Quality"  but 
contains  no  other  information.  .  .  . 

"Sincerely  yours, 

GENERAL  FOODS  SALES  COMPANY,  INC. 

(Signed)    V.  H.  Pelz,  Director  of  Sales  Research." 
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For  obvious  reasons  I  have  purposely  omitted  from  Mr.  Pelz's 
letter  the  name  of  the  packer  w^ho  packed  both  cans  of  pineapple. 
Contrary  to  the  implication  in  the  original  report  of  the  meeting. 
no  reference  was  made  on  the  labels  to  the  government  grade,  as 
this  particular  packer  does  not  favor  government  grades  or  grad- 
ing. Therefore,  there  seems  to  be  no  basis  for  action  under  exist- 
ing laws,  and  this  Department  considers  the  incident  closed. 

For  your  information,  the  canned  string  bean  test  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Pelz  revealed  that — 

16  women  preferred  beans  labeled  Grade  A. 
3  women  preferred  beans  bearing  a  nationally  advertised  brand. 

With  these  facts  we  hope  that  you  may  wish  to  correct  the 
impression  which  many  of  our  readers  erroneously  received  from 
your  original  news  item.  We  are  planning  to  send  a  copy  of  this 
letter  or  the  complete  file  of  correspondence  relating  to  this  inci- 
dent, to  the  consumers,  canners,  and  trade  editors  that  inquii:ed 
from  this  office. 

A  copy  of  the  issue  in  which  you  seek  to  correct  the  unfortunate 
implication  that  the  Times  news  item  of  May  11  conveyed  to  its 
readers  will  be  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Paul  M.  Williams, 

Senior    Marketing    Specialist 

The  moral  seems  to  be  that  practical  and  technical  prob- 
lems require  attention  by  people  who  are  familiar  with  the 
subject  matter — not  just  ideas  in  general.  Furthermore, 
Sales  Management  is  quite  right  in  suggesting  that  those 
to  whom  it  is  pleased  to  refer  as  "professional  consumer 
leaders"  should  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  The 
wise  man  or  woman,  and  the  one  qualified  to  be  a  true 
leader,  does  not  hesitate  to  admit  the  fact  of  his  or  her 
ignorance,  and  knows  when  to  call  in  expert  advisers,  so 
that  he  or  she  may  not  rush  in  to  offer  advice  in  a  field 
where  his  specific  knowledge  is  no  more  than  that  which 
an  automobile  repair  man  might  have  of  adjusting  a  fine 
watch.  The  answer  to  the  query,  "When  is  U.  S.  Grade 
A  not  U.  S.  Grade  A?"  is  simply:  When  no  government 
standards  have  been  established  for  the  canned  food  in 
question. 


^n    the    Ljr'ooue 

By 

Walter  F.  Grueninger 


JN  the  June  Consumers'  Research  Bulletin  appeared  a 
report  of  tests  on  phonograph  pickups  and  needles. 
The  test  conducted  with  the  hope  of  finding  reasonably 
good  pickups  in  the  low  or  medium  price  range  indicated 
a  good  pickup  is  likely  to  be  expensive.  There  were  none 
worthy  of  an  A  rating.  The  five  which  received  a  B  rating 
included:  crystal — Astatic  Models  BIO  and  S8;  Garrard; 
RCA  Victor  9842;  magnetic — Audax  Microdyne  D24W. 
All  sell  for  less  than  $11.  The  pickup  I  continue  to  recom- 
mend for  home  use  is  the  Audax  Microdyne  D36E  which 
sells  for  approximately  $25.  I  say  this,  too,  after  hearing 
a  demonstration  of  Philco's  new  "electric  eye"  pickup. 

The  result  of  the  test  of  Consumers'  Research  which 
reflects  the  ability  of  a  needle  to  reproduce  the  range  of 
sounds  on  the  record  verifies  my  previous  recommendation 
to  use  steel  needles,  preferably  Actone,  or  Victor  Shadoru- 
Graph.  If  you  cannot  afford  to  pay  50  cents  a  package  for 
these  superior  needles,  use  Victor  Full  Tone  at  10  cents  a 
package. 

A  FTER  WRA  of  London's  Gramophone  covered 
,_^Ar  2000  miles  of  our  country,  he  left  with  three  out- 
standing impressions :  a  radio  program  in  which  Bob  Mur- 
ray described  how,  in  the  days  of  the  Edison  cylinders,  he 
sang  one  song  15  times  an  hour  for  weeks  on  end  to  make 
5000  records ;  the  assembled  splendors  of  the  evening  foun- 
tain display  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  which  he  hoped 
would  be  photographed  and  recorded ;  the  waitresses  at  the 
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Boston  Pops  concerts  who  bring  you  ready  wrapped  to 
take  home  any  of  the  100  odd  records  made  by  the 
orchestra. 

f^IERRE  P.  FREYMANN  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  re- 
/  cently  told  this  rural  adventure  story  in  the  Victor 
Record  Society  News.  As  an  experiment  he  installed  a 
radio  in  each  of  his  cowsheds  so  that  at  milking  time  he 
could  tune  in  dance  bands.  But  the  cows  failed  to  show 
their  appreciation  by  increasing  their  lacteal  flow.  It's  the 
type  of  music,  Mr.  Freymann  decided.  So  he  installed  a 
phonograph.  After  laborious  testing,  he  compiled  a  library 
of  Magic  Milking  Melodies.  What  tunes  do  you  find  at 
the  top  of  his  list?  Chopin  Nocturnes,  Strauss  Waltzes, 
Mendelssohn's  Spring  Song,  Grieg's  Morning  Song,  gypsy 
violin  music,  the  Second  and  Fifth  Hungarian  Rhapsodies. 
Yes  sir-ee — music  hath  power  to  soothe  the  savage  breast. 

J  APPLAUD  the  announcement  by  the  Columbia 
Recording  Corporation  that  all  of  their  classical  rec- 
ords heretofore  priced  up  to  $2.00  are  reduced  to  $1.00  for 
12"  disks  and  75c  for  10"  disks.  All  new  releases  will  be 
issued  at  the  lower  prices,  too. 

«  «  «        »  »  » 

Ratings  of  Phonograph  Records 

Cede:    A  A — highly    recommended;    A — recommended;    B — intermediate; 
C — not  recommended. 

Qtiality         Inter-     Fidelity 

WKCHUblRA  j^j^^-^  igf-^^     Recording 

Albeniz:    Cordoba.     Victor    Symph.    Orch.        BAA 

under  O'Connell.  2  sides,  Victor  36318.  $1. 
Delius:    On  Hearing   the   First   Cuckoo   in        ABA 

Spring.    London  Phil.  Orch.  under  Lam- 
bert. 2  sides,  Victor  4496.   $L 
Grieg:    Lyric    Suite,    London    Phil.    Orch.        B  AA  B 

under  Ronald  (4  sides)  &  Homage  March. 

Symph.  Orch.  under  Barbirolli    (2  sides). 

Victor    G13.     $3.25.     (Best    Disks— Lyric 

Suite). 
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Ratings  of  Phonograph  Records  (Cont.) 

Code:    AA — highly    recommended;    A — recommended;    B — intermediate; 
C — not  recommended. 

Quality         Inter-     Fidelity 

of  pre-  oi  _ 

Music  tation     Recording 

Haydn:     Symphony    No.    92    ("Oxford").        AA  A  A 

Paris  Cons.  Orch.  under  Walter.    6  sides, 

Victor  M682.    $5. 
Wagner:  5i?r7/nVc^  Rv//.  Vienna  Phil.  Orch.        BAB 

under  Walter   (4  sides)   &  The  Fairies — 

Overture.     London    S3Tnph.    Orch.    under 

Coates.     (2    sides).     Victor    G12.     $3.25. 

(Best  Disks— Idyll). 

Concerto 

Hindemith:    Der   Schwanendreher.     Hinde-  B  A  A  A 

mith  (viola).    Victor  M659.   $6.50. 

Strawinsky:    Capriccio.     Sanroma    (piano).  C  A  A  A 

4  sides,  Victor  M685.    $4.50. 

Chamber  &  Instrumental 

DwoTdk:  Quartet  No.  6  ("American" ).'&uA3.-        AA  AA  AA 

pest  Quartet.   6  sides,  Victor  M681.   $6.50. 
Kreisler:  Rondino  &  Schubert:  Valse  Senti-        B  B  A 

meniale.   Selinsky  (violin).  2  sides,  Bruns- 
wick 8509.   75c. 
Schubert:     Moments     Musicals.      Schnabel        A  AA  B 

(piano).   6  sides,  Victor  M684.   $6.50. 
Schubert:    Quartet    No.    15.     N.    Y.    Phil.        AA  AA'  B 

Symph.  Quartet.  8  sides,  Royale  Album  39. 

$4.50. 
Mozart:  Divertimento  No.  11.  Royale  Cham-        ABB 

ber  Orch.   under  Nosco.    4  sides,   Royale 

Album  40.   $2.50. 
Smetana:  Quartet  No.  1.    Primrose  Quar-        AA  A  A 

tet.    7  sides,  Victor  M675.    $7. 

Vocal 
Bellini:   Norma — Casta   Diva.     Souez    (so-        AAA 

prano).  2  sides,  Victor  36286.   $1. 
Puccini:  La  Bo  heme — Mi  Chiamano  Minii        AAA 

&  Charpentier:   Louise — Depuis   le  Jour. 

Moore    (soprano).    2  sides,  Victor   17189. 

$2. 
Schubert:    Horch,    Horch,    die    Lerch    &        A  A  A 

Brahms:  Sapphische  Ode  &  Wolf:  Gesang 

IVeylas.    Thorborg    (contralto).    2   sides, 

Victor  16969.    $2. 
Strauss:    Daphne — Excerpts.    Teschemacher        B  AA  B 

soprano)    Ralf    (tenor).    4    sides,    Victor 

M660.    $4.50. 


A  Study  of 

Efficient  Kitchen  Arraeiements 


A  SURVEY  of  774  rural  Indiana  kitchens  located  in  all 
sections  of  the  state  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  average 
size  kitchen  is  12  feet  wide  and  14  to  15  feet  long.  It  has  three 
doors  and  two  windows  and  is  usually  equipped  with  a  range, 
kitchen  cabinet,  sink,  table,  and  in  about  one  third  of  the  cases 
with  a  refrigerator.  In  most  kitchens  a  meal  serving  center  is 
provided  in  or  adjacent  to  the  kitchen  while  in  20  per  cent  of 
the  Indiana  farm  homes  surveyed  there  is  no  separate  dining 
room. 

In  some  kitchens  the  existing  equipment  is  inadequate  while 
in  many  the  equipment  is  adequate  but  the  arrangement  in- 
efficient. A  simple  shifting  of  the  equipment  will  often  give 
more  efficient  work  centers  and  allow  the  work  to  progress  in 
the  proper  sequence  of  preparation,  cooking,  serving,  and  clear- 
ing up  without  any  retracing  of  steps. 

If  the  kitchen  is  oblong,  it  is  usually  more  efficient  to  group 
the  equipment  around  one  end  of  the  room;  if  it  is  square,  a 
corner  or  L-shaped  arrangement  is  satisfactory ;  and  for  a  long 
narrow  kitchen  either  an  L-shaped  or  corridor  arrangement  is 
suggested. 

Built-in  cabinets  will  provide  the  most  efficient  arrangement 
and  the  most  satisfactory  storage  in  the  kitchen. 

Rearranging  the  equipment  in  20  of  the  kitchens  studied  in 
more  detail  resulted  in  saving  from  52.0  to  1245.5  feet  in  carry- 
ing out  four  selected  tasks.  No  equipment  was  added  to  these 
kitchens. 

If  the  worker  is  to  perform  her  daily  kitchen  tasks  with  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  energy,  all  equipment  in  addition  to 
being  properly  arranged  should  be  placed  at  the  proper  working 
height  for  her.  This  will  vary  from  about  32  to  34  inches  for 
the  woman  of  average  height. 

Reprinted   from   "A    Study   of   Efficient   Kitchen   Arrangements,"   a   bulletin    by 
Gail  M.  Redfield,  Agricultural  Experiment   Station,   Purdue   University 
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"FM"  and  Television 

New  Problems  for  the  Radio  Buyer 

By 
Roy  L.  Pepperburg 


\^  W  "N^HE  person  who  contemplates  buying  a  radio,  a 
television  receiver,  a  television  attachment,  fre- 
quency modulation  receiver,  frequency  modulation 
attachment,  or  (in  the  future)  a  facsimile  recorder,  should 
have  at  least  an  elementary  idea  of  where  these  units  fit 
into  the  radio  picture,  of  what  they  will  do  and  what  they 
will  not.  Many  of  these  facts  the  buyer  is  not  likely  to 
learn  from  published  advertising.  The  smart  consumer 
wants  to  know  when  to  buy  an  "attachment,"  when  to  buy 
a  combination,  and  what  accessories  to  include,  if  any.  A 
radio  today  is  beginning  to  resemble  an  automobile — 
quoted  "F.O.B.,  not  including  taxes  and  accessories." 

The  first  hint  of  things  to  come  is  the  lettering  which 
reads,  "Television  Attachment,"  on  one,  of  the  gadgets  or 
push  buttons  of  many  1940  radios.  Advertising  has  made 
no  appreciable  effort  to  explain  what  that  television  switch 
adds  to  the  radio.  Actually  "Television  Attachment"  on 
the  panel  means  that  wiring  connections  have  been  attached 
and  brought  out  to  terminals  so  that  the  audio  amplifier 
and  loud-speaker  of  the  radio  can  be  used  to  listen  to  the 
soimd  accompaniment  of  television — after  you  buy  an  ex- 
pensive accessory  or  television  attachment  to  connect  to 
these  terminals. 

Now,  any  radio,  whether  it  says  so  on  the  panel  or  not, 
can  be  adapted  for  this  purpose  by  any  good  radio  service- 
man in  about  15  minutes.    The  operation  is  precisely  of  the 
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same  kind  as  connecting  a  phonograph  pickup  to  the  radio 
amplifier.  The  audible  portion  of  television  uses  exactly 
the  same  part  of  the  radio  as  the  phonograph  pickup:  the 
audio  amplifier  and  loud-speaker. 

Although  no  1940  radio  boasts  a  gadget  labeled  "Fre- 
quency Modulation  Attachment"  (manufacturers  with  large 
inventories  hoped  the  arrival  of  FM  could  be  put  off  for  a 
year  or  two),  a  set  which  can  be  used  as  an  attachment  is 
now  being  marketed  by  Stromberg-Carlson  as  Stromberg- 
Carlson's  table-model  frequency-modulation  radio,  Model 
No.  505-N,  listing  at  $74.50.  It  is  a  complete  FM  radio 
in  its  own  right,  but  is  designed  primarily  for  use  with  the 
amplifier  and  loudspeaker  of  a  larger  console  radio,  and 
contains  a  plug-in  connection  for  this  purpose.  The  adver- 
tising of  this  set  would  lead  many  consumers  to  believe 
that  it  really  provides,  in  itself,  "excellent  reception"  when 
in  fact  it  needs  to  be  connected,  by  a  cord  that  is  provided, 
to  the  loud-speaker  of  another  radio  or  phonograph  if  it  is 
to  produce  anything  like  the  reproduction  which  a  good 
FM  system  can  afford  when  broadcasts  are  received  on  a 
first-class,  full-size  receiver. 

Essentially  the  FM  attachment  consists  of  units  that  take 
the  place  of  the  first  two  sections  of  any  radio  receiver. 
To  understand  what  this  means,  think  of  a  radio  as  a  jig- 
saw puzzle  for  a  moment,  a  more  complicated  puzzle  than 
most  of  us  would  attempt  to  put  together.  The  radio,  how- 
ever, is  like  a  jig-saw  puzzle  with  three  or  four  almost 
straight,  full-length  vertical  cuts.  If  the  parts  separated  by 
these  cuts  arc  thought  of  as  separate  units,  a  radio  is  much 
easier  to  understand. 

Thus  the  chassis  behind  the  panel  of  every  radio  may  be 
divided  into  three  basic  parts :  ( 1 )  a  radio  frequency  ampli- 
fier, (2)  a  detector,  and  (3)  an  audio  amplifier.  There 
may  also  be  an  intermediate  amplifier  followed  by  a  second 
detector,  but  the  basic  elements  are  the  same.     The  first 
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Figure  1.  A  Block  Diagram  showing  some  of  the  attachments 
that  may  now  be  connected  to  any  standard  radio  to  enable  the 
owner  to  listen  to  Frequency  Modulation,  receive  Radio  Facsimile, 
or  to  use  his  radio  for  Television  Sound.  The  diagram  also  shows 
the  basic  points  in  the  circuit  at  which  these  attachments  are  con- 
nected to  a  radio.  Thus,  an  "FM"  Attachment,  Television  Sound, 
or  Phonograph  Pickup  (not  shown),  are  each  "piped"  into  the 
radio  at  the  same  point  in  the  circuit :  the  input  of  the  Audio  Ampli- 
fier. The  Facsimile  Recorder  is  connected  to  the  output  leads  from 
the  Audio  Amplifier.  Since  the  recorder  takes  the  place  of  the 
Loud-speaker  while  facsimile  is  being  received,  a  switch  would  be 
inserted  at  this  point  to  connect  the  Facsimile  Recorder  and  dis- 
connect the  Loud-speaker,  or  vice  versa. 
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section  increases  the  strength  of  the  signal  coming  from 
the  antenna  by  acting  upon  the  incoming  wave  energy  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  received.  The  second  part  of  the 
radio,  the  detector,  changes  the  signal  into  audible  fre- 
quencies, picking  off  the  audible  frequencies,  as  it  were, 
from  the  carrier  frequency  with  which  they  have  been 
meshed  or  assembled  at  the  broadcasting  station.  A  pair 
of  head  phones  could  be  plugged  into  the  circuit  at  this  point 
and  you  could  hear  the  program,  but  the  signal  is  too  weak 
to  operate  a  loud-speaker  that  can  be  heard  throughout  the 
room.  The  business  of  the  last  part  of  the  set,  the  audio 
amplifier,  is  to  step  up  the  power  so  that  the  loud-speaker 
can  be  operated. 

Now,  to  receive  frequency  modulation,  the  radio  fre- 
quency amplifier  and  the  detector  must  be  changed.  The 
radio  wave  from  a  frequency-modulated  station  cannot  be 
received  by  your  present  radio  (AM)  which  is  designed  to 
receive  an  amplitude-modulated  wave.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  amplitude  modulation  the  frequency  of  the  wave 
(number  of  kilocycles)  is  constant  but  the  strength  of  the 
signal  varies,  while  in  frequency  modulation  the  strength 
of  the  signal  is  constant  but  the  frequency  wobbles  back 
and  forth  over  a  band  of  100,000  cycles,  more  or  less.  The 
listener  need  not  worry  about  this  highly  technical  dis- 
tinction. 

What  concerns  him  is  the  fact  that  he  may  listen  to  FM 
by  substituting  an  FM  attachment  for  the  first  two  sections 
of  his  radio.  Whether  it  is  desirable  to  use  such  an  attach- 
ment or  to  buy  a  complete  new  radio  designed  for  FM  (or 
FM  and  AM  combined,  as  most  of  the  higher-priced  FM 
sets  are  designed),  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  original 
radio  already  in  the  home. 

With  an  FM  attachment  connected  to  the  smallest,  six- 
dollar,  plastic-cased  midget,  it  is  possible  to  listen  to  FM 
broadcasts  and  to  enjoy  the  "static-less"   feature  of  fre- 
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quency  modulation — if  you  are  within  the  relatively  limited 
range  of  an  FM  station  and  have  connected  the  set  to  a 
suitable  antenna.  Nevertheless,  since  this  "static-less" 
quality  is  only  half  of  the  story,  such  a  situation  would 
resemble  the  introduction  of  a  Rolls  Royce  motor  under  the 
hood  of  a  Model-T  Ford.  The  amplifier  and  miniature 
loud-speaker  in  the  small  radio  would  act  as  a  bottle-neck 
through  which  the  rich  dynamic  quality  and  full  range  of 
musical  tones,  also  characteristic  of  FM,  at  its  best,  could 
not  pass. 

This  bottle-neck  effect  will  usually  exist  to  a  serious 
extent  when  an  FM  attachment  is  used  with  any  but  one 
of  the  three  or  four  top-ranking,  present-day  radios  on  the 
market.  It  will,  as  a  rule,  be  inadvisable  to  connect  an  FM 
attachment  to  the  usual  sharp-tuning  superheterodyne  re- 
ceiver or  any  receiver  having  only  one  speaker  and  that 
smaller  than  10-inch  diameter. 

ATTACHMENT  number  three  is  the  facsimile  recorder, 
k.an  accessory  that  does  not  seem  likely  to  affect  the 
radio  scene  to  any  extent  for  some  little  time  to  come. 
The  facsimile  recorder  is  the  attachment  that  enables  a  radio 
to  print  a  permanent  reproduction  of  pictures  and  text  on 
paper.  From  time  to  time  facsimile  recorders  have  been 
offered  for  sale  in  large  department  stores,  but  since  no 
regular  facsimile  service  is  being  broadcast,  sales  have  been 
negligible.  Occasionally  radio  facsimile  is  mentioned  in 
feature  stories.  This  is  the  invention,  we  are  told,  that  is 
to  do  away  with  the  newspapers :  our  radio  will  print  the 
paper  for  us! 

For  the  present  it  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  know  the 
mechanical  effect  the  recorder  is  likely  to  have  on  our  radio. 
Although  recorders  have  been  tested  in  from  500  to  1,000 
homes  in  the  United  States,  the  attachment  does  not  appear 
to  be  ready  for  quantity  production,  is  probably  slightly 
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less  advanced  than  television,  and  far  less  mature  than 
frequency  modulation.  Under  these  circumstances  prophecy 
is  rash.  Such  signs  as  there  are,  indicate  that  the  facsimile 
recorder  will  be  chiefly  an  attachment — there  will  be  no 
need  to  buy  a  combination  [radio  and  facsimile]  unit  unless 
one  owns  no  radio  at  the  time  and  will  not  have  one  in  the 
house. 

The  chief  difference  between  attaching  a  recorder  to  the 
radio  and  adding  either  a  television  or  an  FM  attachment 
lies  in  the  point  where  they  connect  to  the  set.  FM  and 
television  are  "piped"  into  the  original  radio  through  con- 
nections which  correspond  to  those  used  by  the  phonograph 
jack,  but  the  recorder  connects  to  the  output  from  the  ampli- 
fier, taking  the  place  of  the  loud-speaker  while  facsimile  is 
being  received  and  printed. 

It  is  and  probably  will  remain  possible  to  attach  a  re- 
corder to  any  radio  with  enough  power  to  operate  the  repro- 
ducing mechanism.  Whether  a  radio  has  enough  power  is 
a  question  to  be  answered  by  a  serviceman,  but  a  question 
that  can  safely  be  shelved  for  the  time  being. 

The  points  to  bear  in  mind,  then,  in  the  purchase  of  a 
radio  or  an  accessory  for  a  radio  are  not  whether  a  set  can 
be  adapted  to  frequency  modulation  or  used  for  television 
sound  but  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  adapt  your  present 
radio.  Any  radio  can  be  adapted  to  either  in  about  15 
minutes,  regardless  of  whether  the  panel  contains  a  tele- 
vision switch  or  not.  In  considering  FM  attachments  re- 
member that  the  full  benefits  of  FM  will  not  be  available 
unless  the  radio  has  a  very  much  better  than  average 
amplifier  and  speaker  assembly;  it  would  be  safe  perhaps 
to  say  that  not  one  radio  in  a  hundred,  perhaps  in  several 
hundred,  is  good  enough  to  make  the  fitting  of  television 
sound  or  frequency  modulation  attachments  worth  while. 


'"^  LECTRIC   broilers,    though   commonly   advertised 

-<i     for  use  at  the  dining  table,  are  not  suitable  for  a 

^  polished  table  or  a  damask  cloth.    In  the  judgment 


of  Consumers'  Research,  they  are  decidedly  better  for 
kitchen  than  dining-room  use.  One  broiler,  for  example, 
set  fire  to  the  fat  of  a  hamburg  steak  on  one  occasion  and 
sprayed  the  hot  fat  over  a  considerable  area — which 
shouldn't  happen  at  a  dining  table  and  vi^hich  v^ould  be 
unpleasant  wherever  it  occurred. 

Despite  optimistic  claims  made  for  ease  of  cleaning,  the 
units  must  be  scrubbed  after  each  operation  and  frequently 
need  to  be  taken  apart  for  cleaning.  Disassembling  of  some 
of  the  broilers  required  the  use  of  a  screwdriver  or  a  pair 
of  pliers — a  task  which  some  people  would  find  something 
of  a  nuisance.  Altogether,  in  spite  of  the  superficial  con- 
venience qualities  which  these  appliances  exhibit,  they  have 
been  found  to  require  more  care  than  many  a  housewife 
would  wish  to  bestow. 

The  five  broilers  tested  by  Consumers'  Research  recently 
were  faulty  in  lacking  the  safeguards  which  are  provided 
on  most  electrical  appliances  to  prevent  accidental  contact 
of  the  fingers  w^ith  terminals  when  connecting  them.  Hav- 
ing three  live  terminals,  instead  of  two,  the  broilers  have 
even  more  danger  of  shock  than  other  appliances. 

The  aluminum  food  pans  supplied  with  some  broilers  are 
more  likely  to  be  durable  than  the  enamelware  pans  used  by 
others.  Deep  pans  are  judged  more  desirable  than  shallow 
ones  because  of  the  greater  variety  of  uses  to  which  they 
can  be  put.   For  ease  in  handling,  the  food  pans  should  be 
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provided  with  handles;  the  food  pan  of  one  of  the  broilers 
could  be  extracted  only  by  prying  it  out  with  the  point 
of  a  knife. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  burning  the  fingers  when 
disconnecting  the  plug,  any  plug  used  or  bought  for  the 
purpose  should  have  a  heat-insulated  pull-out  handle  as 
furnished  with  some  of  the  broilers  tested.  Heating  units 
of  all  the  broilers  tested  consisted  of  open-coil  wires  placed 
in  grooves  of  ceramic  material ;  some  of  the  ceramic  blocks 
were  glazed;  those  were,  of  course,  more  easily  cleaned. 

All  the  brands  tested  passed  the  customary  tests  for 
safety  of  electrical  insulation  and  they  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion already  noted,  did  a  satisfactory  job  of  broiling  sirloin 
and  hamburg  steaks.  Preheating  times,  however,  may  have 
to  be  lengthened  above  those  recommended  by  the  manu- 
facturer in  some  cases  in  order  to  cook  a  steak  rare  or 
medium  rare  to  suit  an  individual  preference.  Some  gave 
more  uniform  heat  distribution  than  others;  even  heat 
distribution  is  important  in  order  to  cook  bacon  evenly 
without  having  to  shift  it  around.  All  broilers  were  de- 
signed for  use  on  a-c  or  d-c  power  supply. 

Qualified  Recommendation 

Wards  Thrifty  Broiler,  Montgomery  Ward's  No.  586—5455 
(Made  by  International  Appliance  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 
$4.45  plus  postage.  110-125  volts.  Relatively  shallow  enamel- 
ware  food  pan;  coating  had  an  imperfection.  Ceramic  block 
of  heating  unit  was  unglazed. 

Farberware  Broiler  Robot,  Model  No.  400  (S.  W.  Farber, 
Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.)  $6.95.  120  volts.  Had  relatively  deep 
aluminum  food  pan.  Ceramic  block  unglazed.  Superior  in 
construction,  more  efficient  in  use  of  electricity,  and  gen- 
erally more  conveniently  designed  than  the  other  broilers 
tested.  When  the  top  section  was  used  as  a  table  stove,  how- 
ever, it  had  a  pronounced  and  needless  tendency  to  tip  over 
C incorrect  placement  of  feet). 
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Broil-King,  Model  No.  300  (International  Appliance  Corp.) 
$8.95.  110-125  volts.  Relatively  shallow  enamelware  food 
pan;  coating  had  an  imperfection.  Ceramic  block  glazed 
(desirable).  High  uniformity  of  heat  distribution  would 
give  good  results  on  bacon. 

Superstar  Du-All  Master  grill  (Stern-Brown,  Inc.,  42-24  Or- 
chard St.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.)  $7.25.  115  volts.  Rela- 
tively deep  enamelware  pan.   Glazed  block. 

The  Ritz,  Model  No.  727  (Marlun  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  127  Spring 
St.,  N.Y.C.)  $6.95.  110-120  volts.  Relatively  shallow  en- 
amelware pan.    Unglazed  block. 


I 

I  Read  The  Labels 

I      IT  N  purchasing  canned  foods,  study  the  labels.    Not 

I-*-  all  the  desired  information  is  listed,  but  labels 
are  a  lot  more  informative  than  they  were.  They  give 
you  some  idea  as  to  pack,  weight,  contents,  flavor  or 
i  seasoning.  In  comparing  prices  check  can  sizes  along 
with  quality.  Buy  the  size  that  suits  your  needs,  keep- 
ing in  mind  that  medium  and  large  cans  are  usually 
I  more  economical  buys  than  the  small  ones,  provided 
I      you  can  utilize  the  food  to  good  advantage. 

I      Standard  Can  Sizes  I 

I  8  ounce  1  cup  | 

I'  Picnic  l}i  cups 

I  No.  1  2  cups 

i      No.  2  2y2   cups 

iNo.  2y2  ZYi   cups 
No.  3  4  cups 

I  — Harriet  Heath   in  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 


Hocus  Focus 


By 
PERCIVAL  WILDE 


XXIV,  Retouching  for  Amateurs 

HERE  is  an  advertisement  which  amused  me  so 
greatly  that  I  clipped  it  and  preserved  it  in  my 
scrap-book : 

Why   pay   money   to   have    negatives   retouched   w^hen   you 
can  do  the  job  yourself  at  home?    The  Blank  Retouching 
Kit  is  complete :  it  contains  dope,  pencils,  opaque,  etching 
knife  .... 
And  all  for  $3.95. 

Having  had  some  experience  in  this  field,  I  was  tempted 
to  paraphrase  the  advertisement  thus : 

Why  pay  money  to  have  your  wife's  appendix  taken  out 
when  you  can  do  the  job  yourself  at  home?  The  Blank 
Surgical  Kit  is  complete:  it  contains  chloroform,  sponges, 
gauze,  operating  knife  .... 

For  the  amateur,  surely,  one  task  is  comparable  to  the 
other!  Indeed,  having  witnessed  major  operations  of  both 
kinds,  I  have  yet  to  see  the  surgeon  who  can  wield  the  knife 
with  the  exquisite  delicacy  and  lightness  of  touch  which  are 
the  stock  in  trade  of  the  expert  retoucher. 

In  the  old  days,  when  studios  made  8"  x  10"  and 
11"  x  14"  plate  negatives,  and  made  only  contact  prints 
from  them,  retouching  was  an  art,  but  not  the  art  it  has 
since  become.  Men  or  women  with  but  moderate  experi- 
ence could  pencil  out  wrinkles,  crow's-feet,  and  the  signs  of 
age,  thus  removing  from  faces  the  lines  of  character  which 
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50  years  of  living  had  engraved  there,  and  turning  out  the 
standard  studio  print — a  likeness  in  which  the  subject  was 
made  to  appear  definitely  idiotic  but  20  years  younger.  It 
did  not  take  too  much  skill  in  those  days  to  use  the  knife, 
and  one  specialist  in  every  studio  attended  to  the  most 
ticklish  job — the  correct  placement  of  the  catchlights  in 
the  eyes. 

But  the  modern  photographer  enlarges  because  better 
equipment  has  made  that  technique  desirable,  not  to  say 
less  expensive;  and  the  amateur  will  do  well  to  remember 
that  whatever  work  he  attempts  with  the  knife  and  the 
pencil  will  be  magnified  by  three — or  six — or  ten  diameters 
when  the  projected  image  is  thrown  on  bromide  paper. 

To  attempt  to  retouch  a  35  mm  negative  is  hopeless;  and 
the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  any  negative  which  is  to  be 
enlarged  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  only  retouchers  who 
have  achieved  an  extraordinary  degree  of  skill  are  able  to 
cope  with  them.  Some  time  ago  I  allowed  an  operator  who 
had  made  a  living  for  years  in  the  employ  of  one  of  the 
best-known  studios  to  tinker  with  one  of  my  surplus  Zy^"  x. 
4)4"  negatives.  Even  though  she  had  retouched  only  for 
contact  printing,  she  was  confident  that  the  job  she  pro- 
posed to  do,  the  removal  of  a  double  chin,  could  be  executed 
so  adroitly  that  no  sign  of  the  work  would  be  visible  in  a 
four-  or  five-times  enlargement.  It  was  not  visible — in  a 
contact  print — but  in  the  bromide  it  was  as  apparent  as  the 
proverbial  sore  thumb. 

It  is  desirable  for  the  amateur  to  acquaint  himself  at 
first-hand  with  the  difficulty  of  retouching,  and  to  disabuse 
himself  of  the  thought  that  a  few  hours'  practise  will  make 
an  expert  of  him.  Place  a  waste  negative  on  a  transillumi- 
nator.  Touch  the  area  which  is  to  be  treated  with  dope  and 
then  wipe  it  off.  Place  a  powerful  magnifier  in  position, 
sharpen  a  retouching  pencil  to  the  finest  possible  point,  and 
then  observe  how  that  point  gyrates  under  the  glass  while 
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it  seeks  the  tiny  clear  area  which  is  to  be  blackened.  Touch 
the  lead  to  the  pinhole.  Some  of  it  will  "take,"  but  it  may 
not  do  so  uniformly.  The  almost  certain  result  after  the 
most  careful  work  will,  in  the  enlargement,  show  the  pin- 
hole fairly  well  blocked  out  but  surrounded  by  a  new  white 
area.  The  lead  has  taken  where  it  should  not,  and  the  im- 
provement is  nil.  The  use  of  the  knife  is  even  more  diffi- 
cult :  the  touch  must  be  learned  by  ruining  many  negatives, 
and  one  mistaken  stroke  may  do  irreparable  harm. 

INCE  I  have  suggested  what  the  amateur  cannot  do,  it 
is  to  the  point  to  discuss  what  he  can  do.  First  of  all, 
a  duplicate  negative  should  be  made,  and  the  work  at- 
tempted on  that  rather  than  on  the  original.  But  it  is  even 
simpler  to  make  an  enlarged  negative,  either  the  largest 
your  machine  will  accept  for  a  further  enlargement,  or  to 
make  the  second  negative  even  larger,  using  it  only  for  con- 
tact printing.  No  other  technique,  incidentally,  will  deal 
with  35  mm  originals. 

It  is  easy  to  make  an  enlarged  negative.  If  the  speed  of 
the  machine  is  great  and  its  ventilating  system  efficient, 
"Direct  Copy"  film  may  be  used,  and  a  negative  made  from 
a  negative.  If  not,  an  enlarged  positive  may  be  made  on 
"commercial"  film.  The  exposure  will  be  shorter  than  with 
the  fastest  bromides,  but  we  may  obtain  a  time  interval  long 
enough  to  be  measured  accurately,  by  stopping  down  the 
enlarging  lens  and  reducing  illumination.  As  with  a  brom- 
ide paper  whose  characteristics  arc  unknown  to  us,  a  pre- 
liminary test  with  exposures  in  the  ratio  of  1,  2,  4,  8,  and 
16  is  an  economy.  Bear  in  mind  that  a  strong  positive 
is  wanted.  Once  the  correct  exposure  has  been  found  by 
trial,  a  speed  for  the  emulsion  may  be  fixed  by  the  enlarging 
photometer,  and  future  work  simplified.  From  the  positive, 
a  new  film  negative,  also  on  "commercial,"  may  be  made 
by  contact  printing,  again  using  reduced  illumination  and 
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again  finding  a  photometer  speed.  The  result,  if  everything 
has  worked  smoothly,  will  be  a  large  negative  on  which 
we  may  work  boldly;  and  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  we 
may  retouch  the  positive  as  well  as  the  negative,  thus  entire- 
ly eliminating  the  hazardous  etching  process. 

Negative  densities  may  be  increased  by  pencil  work,  after 
the  surface  has  been  given  "tooth"  by  a  touch  of  dope;  or 
a  highly  diluted  solution  of  a  commercial  opaque  may  be 
delicately  applied  with  a  brush  which  should  be  wetted  and 
then  worked  until  it  is  merely  moist  before  being  touched 
to  the  emulsion.  If  errors  are  made,  pencil  work  can  be 
swabbed  off  with  fresh  dope,  and  opaque  or  "Neo-Coccin" 
washed  out,  though  washing  may  have  to  be  prolonged. 
The  amateur  should  note  that  while  inks  or  dyes  can  be 
diluted  and  used  at  lower  cost,  they  may  not  wash  out  so 
easily  as  the  commercial  preparations,  and  some  of  them 
may  not  wash  out  at  all. 

When  reducing  the  density  of  a  fairly  large  area,  the 
knife,  even  in  expert  hands,  does  not  do  even  work.  It  is 
better  to  use  chemicals.  At  this  point  these  articles,  which 
have  so  often  fulminated  against  trade-marked  and  "patent" 
preparations  in  general,  make  an  honorable  exception  for 
"Etchadine,"  a  set  of  solutions  which  I  have  used  with 
entire  success  on  negatives  as  small  as  2}i"  x  2%'\  and 
which,  to  my  interest,  I  found  also  in  the  darkroom  of 
F.  P.  Peel,  F.R.P.S.,  the  well-known  pictorialist,  teacher, 
and  inventor  of  "shadowless"  lighting. 

The  patent  specifications,  which  can  be  obtained  by  send- 
ing 10c  to  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  and  asking  for  patent 
2,108,261,  disclose  that  the  "Etchadine"  set  consists  of 
oily,  but  water-soluble  preparations.  One  of  them  contains 
iodine,  which  reacts  with  the  silver  of  the  emulsion  to 
produce  silver  iodide.  Two  others  are  diluents  for  the 
first,  enabling  it  to  penetrate  more  or  less  deeply,  as  may 
be  required  by  the  character  of  the  work.    A  control  me- 
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dium,  applied  with  cotton,  not  only  transmits  water  into 
the  emulsion,  but  dissolves  silver  iodide  while  neutralizing 
excess  iodine. 

The  advantage  of  the  system  devised  by  the  inventor  of 
"Etchadine"  is  the  admirable  blending  which  the  oily  solu- 
tions make  possible.  Where  highlights  are  uneven,  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  sides  of  a  negative,  or  where  the  lighting  of 
an  outdoor  portrait  has  been  injured  by  unwanted  dappling, 
"Etchadine"  may  be  used  to  restore  a  balance;  and  the 
manner  of  its  application,  alternate  use  of  the  control  and 
iodine  solutions,  permits  the  work  to  be  done  with  precision. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  I  recommend  it  primarily 
for  treating  considerable  areas,  and  particularly  when 
blending  is  important.  Instead  of  attempting  to  remove 
tiny  black  spots  or  other  small  high-density  areas  on  the 
negative,  it  is  safer  to  make  the  final  print  and  deal  with 
the  corresponding  whites  by  spotting  the  positive. 

When  large  backgrounds  are  to  be  cleanly  removed  on 
either  negative  or  positive,  or  when  a  print,  after  having 
been  used  as  the  basis  for  a  drawing  in  waterproof  ink, 
is  to  be  bleached  out  entirely,  simpler  chemical  solutions 
may  be  used.  They  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  article. 
Print-finishing,  too,  will  be  separately  dealt  with.  The 
paper  negative  process,  also,  which  permits  the  amateur 
who  does  not  mind  a  bit  of  grain  in  the  final  print  to 
retouch  and  modify  to  his  heart's  content,  and  which  in 
the  hands  of  such  workers  as  Max  Thorek  has  produced 
some  of  the  most  notable  photographs  of  recent  years,  will 
also  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  article. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  wise  amateur  who  does  not 
care  to  attempt  his  own  retouching  can  always  obtain  the 
name  of  a  local  retoucher  from  the  nearest  professional 
studio.  In  New  York  City,  L.  Tabibian,  110  West  42 
Street,  caters  to  amateurs,  and  turns  out  good  work  at 
reasonable  prices. 


^  To  The  Ladies- 
Are  Your  Walking  Shoes  Attractive? 


M.  F.  LaBelle 


//"^NT  T^OU  may  have  ease  and  comfort  without  sac- 
]|  rificing  style" — so  read  the  shoe  ads  offering 
Ji  smart  and  comfortable  walking  shoes.  For 
years  a  lamentable  lack  of  good-looking  walking  shoes 
caused  many  women  to  risk  serious  foot  trouble  rather 
than  wear  so-called  "comfort-health"  footwear. 

Now  that  competent  authorities  have  determined  by  day- 
to-day  tests  that  heavy  leathers  and  thick  soles  have  no 
health  value  whatsoever,  the  ugly,  clumsy  "comfort"  shoe 
is  fast  becoming  a  memory.  Armed  with  reliable  informa- 
tion and  a  little  patience,  women  no  longer  find  it  neces- 
sary to  wear  shoes  at  any  price  level  which  resemble 
ferryboats. 

Many  of  the  smart  new  shoes  are  scientifically  designed 
to  give  freedom  and  comfort  to  the  foot,  replacing  shoes 
that  were  almost  shapeless,  with  uppers  broad  and  bulging, 
the  soles  heavy  and  awkward.  In  the  older  type  of  com- 
fort shoe,  smart  styling  was  unheard  of,  there  was  a  mini- 
mum of  comfortable  construction,  and  there  were  often 
inserted  appliances  which  caused  injury  to  the  foot. 

In  spite  of  the  new  improvements,  however,  it  is  still 
very  necessary  to  shop  carefully  to  obtain  fashion  and  com- 
fort when  buying  shoes.  A  surprising  number  of  shoe 
salesmen  cannot  understand  the  new  trend,  and  old  ways 
are  hard  to  unlearn.  A  little  episode  which  took  place 
recently  in  a  Chicago  department  store  will  illustrate  this. 

The  prospective  customer  was  first  attracted  by  window 
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advertising  which  read :  "You  do  not  have  to  excuse  walk- 
ing shoes  by  talking  comfort — you  can  have  good  fit,  good 
style,  and  good  design."  The  customer  glance^  at  her 
smart  suit,  lovely  gloves,  and  rather  plain  shoes — and 
entered  the  shoe  department.  A  salesman  stepped  briskly 
forward.  He  thought  he  knew  the  type.  "Something  sen- 
sible?" he  asked. 

It  was  not  a  happy  remark.  It  did  not  suggest  a  beau- 
tiful shoe,  as  the  advertising  did.  She  described  what  she 
wanted,  "a  nice  step-in,  medium  heel,  a  little  goring  at  the 
side  perhaps." 

"Goring?" 

"Yes,  I  have  a  broad  foot  and  the  goring  makes  the  shoe 
comfortable." 

"Sorry.  We  have  only  elasticized  models.  Better  try 
our  health  shoe  department."  As  far  as  the  salesman  was 
concerned,  that  settled  it. 

Many  women  can  tell  of  similar  experiences,  but  the 
old  bromide  "your  feet  are  different  and  require  special 
shoes"  isn't  convincing  the  average  woman  today  that  she 
should  wear  "old  ladies'  running  shoes."  She  has  had  quite 
enough  of  these.  If  she  has  ever  worn  a  pair  of  attractive 
walking  shoes,  who  can  blame  her  for  insisting  on  a  little 
glamor  with  her  comfort? 

Fancy  stitching,  cut-outs,  perforations,  keg  heels,  and 
bumper  toes  lend  as  much  fashion  interest  to  a  comfort- 
able walking  shoe  size  8-C  as  to  a  little  4-B  "sample  num- 
ber." Knowing  this,  it  is  not  necessary  to  accept  a  walking 
shoe  which  lacks  streamlining  in  the  modern  manner.  If 
the  ads  read,  "Cool,  light,  beautiful  on  your  feet,"  you  have 
every  right  to  insist  that  the  salesman  show  you  shoes 
which  answer  this  attractive  description. 

This  quick  change  from  pseudo  "health"  shoes,  which 
may  bring  on  foot  troubles  instead  of  preventing  them, 
to  attractive  but  sensible   footwear  is  no   accident.    The 
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greater  activity  of  the  modern  woman  is  responsible  for  it. 
Healthy  feet  are  in  the  first  line  of  defense  against  failure 
in  business  and  social  life. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  get  your  correct  size  when 
buying  a  walking  shoe.  Forget  the  shoes  you  have  just 
removed  and  have  your  feet  measured  over  again  each 
time  you  buy  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  X-Ray  machine  which 
shows  just  how  much  footroom  you  have  in  your  new 
shoes  is  one  of  the  modern  fitting  methods,  but  be  sure  it 
is  really  applied,  and  not  just  a  "come  on"  gadget  to  make 
you  think  ttie  shoe  fitting  is  advanced  and  scientific.  An- 
other is  "heel  to  ball"  fitting.  The  clerk  places  a  block  behind 
the  heel  and  measures  from  that  to  the  center  of  the  ball  of 
the  foot,  and  then  from  the  ball  to  the  toe.  These  two 
measurements  give  an  accurate  indication  of  the  character 
of  the  foot  and  assures  a  more  perfect  fit  than  the  method 
which  determines  everything  by  the  length  of  the  foot 
alone.  Haphazard  fitting  methods,  such  as  placing  the 
finger  on  the  big  toe  and  then  pressing  to  see  how  far  it 
comes  from  the  tip  of  the  shoe,  is  no  longer  considered  a 
satisfactory  way  of  testing  the  shoe's  fitting  qualities. 

In  buying  shoes  it  may  help  to  remember  that  a  certain 
make  of  shoe  which  may  be  comfortable  on  the  foot  in 
a  size  7-AA  in  a  walking  shoe  might  be  quite  unsuitable 
in  a  size  Gy^-B  in  a  spectator  sport  pump.  A  great  deal 
depends  on  the  last  and  the  type  of  shoe.  Your  greatest 
safeguard  in  this  respect  is  not  price,  but  a  reliable  store 
where  attention  is  paid  to  the  selection  and  fitting  of  a 
shoe  as  well  as  to  the  selling  of  it. 

Low-priced  shoes  are  often  mismates.  They  may  be 
made  over  worn-out  lasts  at  the  factory,  and,  although  the 
salesman  doesn't  always  know  why  one  shoe  fits  and  the 
mate  doesn't,  failure  of  the  shoes  to  match  accurately  is 
not  uncommon  with  poorly  made  shoes.  The  salesman 
may  suggest  that  one  foot  is  larger  than  the  other  and 
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he  can  ease  the  shoe  a  Uttle  by  stretching  it.  Stretching  is 
not  the  "cure-all"  for  shoes  which  do  not  fit  properly  that 
many  retailers  think  it  is.  If  the  shoe  is  actually  stretched 
to  make  it  appreciably  larger,  its  shape  will  be  somewhat 
altered  and  its  wearing  qualities  somewhat  affected. 

"After  these  shoes  are  broken  in,"  the  salesman  often 
says,  "you  will  find  them  comfortable."  A  properly  fitted 
shoe  needs  no  "breaking  in" — that  is,  if  it  is  a  good  shoe. 
Any  number  of  reasons  may  be  responsible  for  a  shoe 
seeming  to  fit — and  yet  not  fitting  as  you  like  it.  One  of 
the  most  common  of  these  is  plenty  of  room  through  the 
ball  of  the  foot,  and  not  enough  room  for  the  toes  to  relax. 
It  is  a  general  belief  that  the  more  width  in  a  shoe,  the 
greater  the  comfort.  This  is  far  from  the  whole  truth. 
Many  shoes  have  adequate  room  through  the  ball,  and  only 
enough  room  for  three  toes  to  move  around  in — and  we 
have  five  toes  to  account  for.  If  your  foot  is  broad  and 
fleshy,  it  is  the  "up  and  down"  space  which  you  must  allow 
for,  as  well  as  the  room  "across"  the  vamp  of  a  walking 
shoe.  There  must  be  all-around  room  for  real  comfort  or 
the  leather  will  press  against  the  upper  part  of  the  foot, 
the  stitching  and  eyelets  of  the  shoe  will  bruise  the  skin. 
Comfort  in  a  shoe  cannot  be  produced  by  adequate  width 
alone. 

Far  better  to  pick  up  a  bargain  dress  which  at  least  can 
be  remodeled  without  danger  to  health  than  a  pair  of  shoes 
advertised  as  a  "dollar  day  special."  You  can't  take  a  tuck 
in  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  a  bad-fitting  pair  of  shoes  can  do 
your  feet  a  lot  of  harm  before  you  finally  decide  to  throw 
them  into  the  discard. 

American  women  average  three  to  five  pounds  less  weight  than 
10  years  ago. 

— Science  Servic* 


<Jjo    by  on  ^\now  the  djSovax  L^ode  f 

IF  the  ambassador  t.  o.'s  you  to  the  home  wrecker  with 
the  mister  billy  that  your  account  is  osser,  you  can  con- 
sider yourself  persoria  non  grata  around  that  particular 
furniture  store. 

They  have  a  slanguage  all  their  own,  these  "borax" 
houses,  or  cheap  furniture  stores.  From  the  mocher  (big 
boss)  to  the  chain  gang  (stock  men  who  unload  the  freight 
cars)  they  use  terms  peculiar  to  their  own  small  world. 

Attracted  by  the  schmear  (the  "free  goods"  offered  for 
certain  purchases)  you  enter  the  borax  house  to  be  greeted 
by  the  ambassador,  or  door  man,  who  passes  you  along  to 
a  loud-speaker,  or  clerk.  You  prove  to  be  a  shreier 
(moaner)  or  a  clutch  (a  difficult  person  to  deal  with)  so 
your  clerk  gives  the  mister  billy,  or  signal,  and  you  are 
t.  o.'d  (turned  over)  to  another  salesman. 

You  select  some  gingerbread  (loud  and  cheap  case  goods) 
but  the  sale  isn't  a  spot  (cash)  so  Mr.  Otis  (the  elevator 
operator)  takes  you  to  the  home  wrecker,  or  credit  man- 
ager. Unless  your  credit  is  osser  (very  bad)  you  get  the 
goods — subject  to  later  t.  b.  (repossession  order)  and  the 
salesman  gets  his  button,  or  commission. 

Your  order  is  easy  money  (because  it  is  prepacked  goods) 
to  the  henchman,  but  it's  a  burner,  or  tough  trip,  for  the 
cowboy  (driver)  who  has  to  load  the  donkey  (truck). 
Further,  it's  a  beater  job,  because  he  can't  get  the  truck  up 
to  your  house  and  must  carry  the  goods.  Maybe  it's  even 
a  hoist — too  large  to  go  through  your  doorway.  Anyhow, 
he  gets  it  to  you  sap  (meaning  S.  A.  P.,  or  "soon  as 
possible"). 

Presently,  however,  your  purchase  starts  to  fall  apart 
and  you  send  it  back  for  attention.  The  store  wood  butcher, 
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or  cabinet  worker,  gets  a  spike  (doctors  merchandise  in 
distress).  The  white  washer,  or  furniture  finisher,  and  the 
needier  (upholsterer)  give  it  a  few  passes  and  Mr.  Fixit, 
the  service  manager,  returns  it  to  you. 

«     «     «     «     «  »     »     »     »     » 

New  Trends  in  Salesmanship  and  Advertising 

'T'HE  publishers  of  John  Gunther's  Inside  Europe,  best- 
seller  giving  behind-the-scenes  glimpses  of  modern 
Europe,  have  adopted  the  trade-in  idea.  The  book  selling 
at  $3.50  a  copy  was  first  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers 
in  1936,  and  is  revised  frequently.  The  publisher  now  offers 
an  allowance  of  fifty  cents  on  an  old  edition  traded  in  for 
the  current  issue.  Automobiles,  radios,  electric  shavers, 
electric  irons,  and  now  books,  are  all  traded  in  for  a  new 
model.  Anybody  wanna  take  an  ash  tray  full  of  butts  as  a 
trade-in  for  a  nickel  on  a  new  pack  of  cigarettes? 


A  N  editorial  in  Chemical  &  Metallurgical  Engineering 
^^  discusses  the  growing  consumer  movement  both  in 
industry  and  in  the  household.  Industrial  advertising,  re- 
marks the  editor,  is  "getting  away  from  pretty  girls  and 
puppy  dogs  and  substituting  vital  facts  and  figures."  (The 
admen  with  their  weakness  for  words  will  take  figures  to 
mean  figures  in  bathing  suits,  we  fear.)  Engineers  cannot 
condemn  the  practice  in  the  home  of  the  same  principles 
that  have  been  developed  and  applied  in  industrial  trans- 
actions. In  any  event,  advertising  men,  infatuated  with  the 
sound  of  their  own  words  and  always  being  willing  to 
substitute  a  richness  of  verbiage  for  the  leanness  and  sparse- 
ness  of  facts,  will  probably  have  the  last  word  on  any  such 
proposal  to  end  their  flights  of  fancy. 


Are  There  Reds  in  the  Kitchen? 

By 

M.  C.  Phillips 

'VEN  in  these  days  when  anything  incredible  may  happen, 
who  would  look  for  Communist  propaganda  in  a  cook- 
book? The  first  tip  that  the  kitchen  was  being  invaded  by  the 
Reds  came  from  Mr.  Norman  Rose,  advertising  manager  for 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  In  a  speech  in  Pittsburgh  last 
April,  Mr.  Rose  called  attention  to  a  cookbook  containing  what 
he  called  bald  Communistic  propaganda  which  was  being  dis- 
tributed by  a  manufacturing  concern  and  its  advertising  agency. 
He  cited  several  quotations  from  the  book  which  implied  that 
grocers  and  butchers  in  America  cheated  by  shortweight  and 
overcharging,  while  things  in  the  Soviet  Union  were  very 
different,  and  merchants  far  more  noble  in  outlook.  Since  no 
names  were  mentioned,  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  locate 
the  cookbook  had  it  not  been  for  the  aid  of  the  American 
Mercury,  which  in  its  May,  1940,  issue  carried  the  following 
comment : 

The  Most  for  Your  Money  Cook  Book,  published  by  the 
left-wing  Modern  Age  Books,  manages  to  put  a  little 
pro-Soviet  and  anti-capitalism  among  the  ingredients  of 
its  recipes: 

"Luscious  big  chunks  of  giant  crab,  put  up  by  unexploited 
labor,  come  to  us  from  the  Soviet  Union's  clean  northern 
waters  of  Kamchatka." 
A  further  investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  Most  for  Your 
Money  Cook  Book  by  Cora,  Rose,  and  Bob  Brown  has  been 
distributed  as  a  premium  by  the  J.  A.  Wright  &  Company, 
Keene,    New    Hampshire,    for    10    cents    and    a    label    from 
Wright's  Silver  Cream.    One  circular  advertising  the  offer  is 
headed  "Happy  Kitchens  All  Enthuse  Over  These  Two  Aids 
to  Pleasant  Meals." 

The  problem  as  to  whether  or  not  there  are  Fifth  Column- 
ists in  the  advertising  business  who  advised  the  selection  of 
this  book  as  a  premium  will  be  left  to  the  members  of  the 
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advertising  profession  and  to  J.  A.  Wright  &  Company.  A 
careful  reading  of  the  cookbook  itself  shows  that  the  writers 
hold  a  very  decided  bias  in  favor  of  the  "proletarian"  ideals 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  In  the  chapter  entitled,  "The  Pick  of  the 
Pushcart,"  for  example,  we  read,  ".  .  .  the  leading  purveyor 
of  fruit  juice  drinks  under  the  Czar  held  on  to  his  recipes 
for  palatable  adulterations  until  the  Soviet  showed  him  up 
by  going  back  to  the  root  of  the  matter  and  making  drinks  of 
pure  juice  alone.  And  finally  these  fine  drinks  aroused  the 
respect  of  the  old  drink- waterer ;  so  he  went  to  work  for  the 
beverage  trust,  adding  his  skill  and  technique  to  making  what 
are  now  the  finest,  purest  fruit  drinks  in  the  world."  (Italics 
— mine.) 

Again  in  the  same  chapter:  "In  buying  berries  always  ask 
the  seller  to  turn  them  out  in  his  cupped  hands  or  pour  them 
into  another  box  to  show  you  that  the  bottom  ones  are  fair- 
sized,  sound  and  dry,  not  mildewed,  unpalatable  runts.  Natu- 
rally, you'll  have  to  allow  a  little  for  those  packed  far  down 
out  of  sight,  since  cheating  has  become  an  accepted  practice 
in  our  competitive  society."  (Italics — mine.)  The  Russians, 
one  assumes,  never  cheat,  never  take  over  smaller  countries 
by  force  of  arms  or  shotgun  elections  where  one  votes  "yes" — 
or  else. 

Another  quotation  which  shows  clearly  where  the  Browns' 
sympathies  lie  was  the  one  which  first  aroused  irritation  in 
Mr.  Rose:  "By  way  of  contrast,  when  we  lived  in  Moscow, 
grocery  clerks  who  had  nothing  to  fear,  would  give  us  exact 
weight,  cutting  a  last  snip  of  bread  to  balance  the  scale  pre- 
cisely at  1  kilo.  With  nothing  to  gain  or  lose  in  non-profit  com- 
merce, we  got  full  value — to  a  kopek." 

At  any  rate,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  Browns  think  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  place  where  the  prevailing  customs  in 
buying  and  selling  are  immeasurably  superior  to  those  in  the 
United  States. 

Who  are  the  Browns?  Their  collective  claim  to  fame  is 
apparently  based  on  the  joint  authorship  of  numerous  cook- 
books. Cora  Brown  is  Bob's  mother.  Bob  Brown's  first  claim 
to  fame  appears  to  be  that  he  was  on  the  editorial  board  of 
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The  Masses  (forerunner  of  The  New  Masses,  which  for  a 
long  time  denied  that  it  was  a  Communist  sheet,  holding  that 
it  merely  adhered  to  the  Communist  Party  line,  because  the 
line  was  so  sound  and  logical!).  In  recent  months.  The  New 
Masses  finally  got  around  to  registering  with  the  state  depart- 
ment as  required  by  all  agents  of  a  foreign  power.  Rose 
Brown,  Bob's  wife,  is  reported  to  have  sold  the  first  copy  of 
The  Masses  on  the  street  (a  claim  which  would  probably 
make  Piat  Vlag  turn  in  his  grave).  Bob  Brown  furthermore 
is  the  author  of  numerous  short  stories  and  was  once  Ameri- 
can representative  of  Preslit,  foreign  press  and  literaiy  service 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  Located  at  one  time  at  the  very-left  Com- 
monwealth College  in  Mena,  Arkansas,  he  is  reported  as  say- 
ing that  the  College  would  make  "a  swell  center  for  the 
revolution  of  letters." 

Sometimes  a  study  of  an  author's  early  writing  gives  a  clue 
to  his  later  development.  Anyone  who  has  the  patience  to  turn 
through  the  old  file  of  The  Masses,  preserved  on  microfilm  at 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  will  discover  that  Bob  Brown's 
efforts  at  this  time  were  largely  whimsies  such  as  "The 
Ingenuity  of  Yvette,"  "My  Margonary,"  "Adam  and  Sunday." 
One  particularly  entertaining  effort  is  a  poem  of  his  entitled, 
*'Bubbles-IV" : 

I  am  hungry 

I  have  fed  my  body  on  beefsteak 
Camembert  and  brussels  sprouts 
My  mind  on  books, 
Plays  and  argument 
My  emotions  on  love,  anger  and  sorrow, 
But  my  psychic  self  is  starved. 
I  hear  it  hollering  for  a  good  meal 
Of  fourth  dimensional  food. 
Something  more  than  victuals  for 
Body,  mind  and  soul 
I  crave 

I  should  like  to  take  a  big  bite 
Out  of  the  red-cheeked  cosmos. 
Apparently  the  subject  of  food  was  on  Mr.  Brown's  mind 
quite  a  bit  even  in  his  earlier  days. 
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The  most  conclusive  proof  of  Bob  Brown's  Communist 
sympathies  will  be  found  in  the  "Call  for  a  Congress  of  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  Writers"  in  the  Daily  Worker,  January  18, 
1935,  which  he  signed  and  presumably  approved.  The  pro- 
gram, which  the  "Call"  stated  would  be  evolved  at  the  forth- 
coming meeting  of  the  Congress  of  ARW,  included  defense  of 
the  Soviet  Union  against  capitalist  aggression;  developing  and 
strengthening  the  revolutionary  labor  movement;  taking  a 
stand  against  the  influence  of  bourgeois  ideas  in  American 
literature  and  against  the  imprisonment  of  revolutionary 
writers  and  artists  as  well  as  other  "class-war"  prisoners 
throughout  the  world. 

Apparently  Bob  was  the  militant  or  prominent  member  of 
the  pro-Soviet  family,  for  Rose  and  Cora  do  not  appear  on  the 
list  of  signers  of  this  call  to  action  which  included  such  well- 
known  communist  writers  as :  Earl  Browder,  Michael  Gold, 
Joseph  Freeman,  Clarence  Hathaway,  Moissaye  Olgin,  and 
Alexander  Trachtenberg. 

The  ideology  of  Communism  rears  its  head  frequently  in 
the  Most  for  Your  Money  Cook  Book.  In  the  midst  of  a  dis- 
cussion on  how  to  pick  good  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  Browns 
comment,  "Though  our  own  Government  [presumably  that  of 
the  U.S.A.]  supports  the  competitive  system  which  carries  its 
share  of  germs  of  capitalist  decay  which  one  day  will  destroy 
the  whole  barrel,  it  gives  honest  advice  about  sharp  practice 
and  tells  the  consumer  how  to  get  his  money's  worth  if  he's 
smart."  Although  the  Browns  apparently  are  against  our 
present  economic  system,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  puff  certain 
products  by  brand  names,  just  like  any  writer  hired  by  a  "capi- 
talistic" magazine.  George  Washington  Aces  coffee  powder  gets 
favorable  mention,  as  well  as  Mazola  oil,  and  Herb-Ox  beef 
cubes.  When  this  sort  of  thing  appears  in  a  promotional  book 
or  publicity  release  for  a  big  commercial  company,  there  is 
likely  to  be  considerable  hullabaloo  in  the  left-wing  press 
about  the  wickedness  of  commercial  propagandists  working  on 
concealed  subsidies. 

As  for  the  style  of  Most  for  Voter  Money  Cook  Book — leav- 
ing out  the  propaganda,  it  is  very  well  written  and  makes  for 
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very  entertaining  reading  even  if  one  is  not  a  cook.  Perhaps 
that  makes  its  propaganda  for  the  U.S.S.R,  and  its  philosophy 
most  effective,  for  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  the  Browns  are 
fond  of  good  food,  and  indeed  have  followed  after  and  eaten 
a  lot  of  it,  not  only  all  over  the  United  States,  but  in  Mexico, 
South  America,  and,  of  course,  Russia.  In  some  respects 
their  book  makes  better  reading  than  sense.  In  a  brief  item, 
they  blithely  counsel  the  city  dweller  to  learn  all  about  mush- 
rooms so  that  on  his  week  end  or  holiday  visit  to  the  country-, 
he  may  gather  a  sack  or  two  to  be  eaten  fresh,  and  the 
remainder  dried.  As  any  expert  on  mushrooms  can  tell  you, 
this  is  exceedingly  dangerous  advice.  It  takes  considerable 
skill  and  knowledge  to  select  edible  mushrooms  growing  wild 
in  the  fields  and  no  short-time  country  sojourner  from  city 
apartments  should  think  for  a  moment  of  trying  it.  A  single 
mistake  in  identification  of  the  variety  can  often  be,  and  often 
is,  fatal.  In  another  place  they  recommend  a  cup  of  freshly 
fallen  snow  instead  of  two  eggs  to  make  a  pudding  light.  For 
the  city  dweller  in  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  and 
Chicago,  this  is  highly  impracticable,  for  substituting  a  cup  of 
freshly  fallen  snow  will  insure  an  undesired  admixture  of 
seasoning  with  city  soot,  dust,  and  grime. 

Poor  folk  and  those  of  small  means  who  need  to  get  the 
most  for  their  money,  for  whom  this  cookbook  was  presumably 
written,  are  apt  to  prefer  plain  cooking  and  look  with  distrust 
and  suspicion  on  the  exotic  and  sophisticated  dishes  the  authors 
describe.  The  Browns'  literary  faculties  here  and  there  get 
the  better  of  them.  They  quote,  for  example,  a  century-old 
English  recipe  for  "Poor  Man's  Sauce"  which  includes  shallots, 
parsley,  tarragon,  vinegar,  broth,  salt,  and  pepper.  Now 
shallots  are  unheard  of  in  the  average  American  small  town 
(try  the  word  on  your  grocer),  and  tarragon  is  just  beginning 
to  be  known  due  to  the  fashionableness  at  present  of  herb 
gardens.  Neither  will  have  a  common  place  in  the  garden  or 
on  the  shopping  list  of  the  wife  of  the  average  American 
miner,  ditchdigger,  sharecropper,  or  other  wage-worker. 

This  sophistication  appears  also  in  some  of  the  other  recipes 
which  include  lamb  with  almonds   (by  no  means  inexpensive 
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as  a  seasoning  material),  open-faced  red-caviar  sandwiches, 
marigold  soup,  aspic,  and  stuffed  wild  cucumbers.  Perhaps 
the  Browns  were  writing  primarily  for  the  Park  Avenue 
proletariat,  and  not  for  the  average  American  housewife.  The 
markets  in  which  they  shopped  are  probably  big  city  markets, 
particularly  those  which  cater  to  French,  Italians,  Russians, 
and  other  foreign  residents.  The  Browns,  however,  would 
resent  the  suggestion  that  they  had  foreign  tastes.  Indeed, 
there  are  a  number  of  references  to  their  all-American  taste, 
to  the  fragrant  trail  in  Texas  which  they  took  following  the 
fiestas  and  barbecues,  and  though  their  book  gives  a  recipe 
for  crab  soup  using  Chatka  brand  canned  crabmeat  (which 
just  happened  to  be  packed  in  U.S.S.R.)  they  feel  called  upon 
to  add  that  although  this  recipe  makes  a  good  soup,  it  can 
scarcely  compare  with  the  She-Crab  Soup  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  Thus,  for  the  moment  at  least,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
are  left  waving  above  the  Red  Star  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

It  is  somewhat  sardonic  that  a  cookbook  which  so  obviously 
is  propaganda  for  the  left  should  be  aided  in  its  distribution 
by  a  good  old  New  England  firm.  A  few  years  ago  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Reds  were  trying  to  win  converts  or  sym- 
pathizers via  the  kitchen  among  good,  respectable  American 
housewives  would  have  been  considered  too  fantastic  to  men- 
tion. The  most  casual  reading  of  Most  for  Your  Money 
Cook  Book  shows  that  the  attempt  has  been  made.  That  it  will 
be  successful  seems  a  most  remote  possibility.  The  recipes 
make  entertaining  reading,  but  will  seem  somewhat  exotic  for 
native  American  taste.  Certainly  they  will  be  considered  far 
too  foreign  by  the  average  American  workingman — or  in 
Marxian  language — by  the  "American  proletariat." 
«  «  «         »  »  » 

3 out   &\0,eat  Uoatn 

A  new  brittle  candy  made  of  chocolate-coated  whey  and  named 
"Wheyfers"  has  been  evolved  by  Federal  dairy  experts. 

American  folklore  note :  waffle-like  markings  on  ice  cream  cones 
are  a  survival  from  the  first  cone,  which  was  a  waffle  rolled  up  to 
hold  an  ice  cream  ball. 

— Science  Service 
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ALTHOUGH  rugs  are  made  to  be  kept  under  foot, 
it  is  helpful,  in  examining  a  rug,  to  handle  it  as 
though  you  were  examining  a  piece  of  cloth.  Look 
at  it  closely,  right  down  into  the  pile.  Get  the  "feel"  of  the 
materials,  the  density  of  the  pile — the  heft  of  the  rug 
(weight  due  to  materials  is  important),  and  the  general 
feel  of  the  construction.  Use  your  eyes,  hands,  and  feet 
in  examining  a  rug.  With  a  little  experience,  comparison, 
and  intelligent  application  of  the  information  in  this  article, 
you  will  be  helped  in  arriving  at  intelligent  decisions. 

Intended  Use 

Rugs  should  be  selected  specifically  for  the  purpose  or 
use  intended,  considering  construction,  serviceability,  pat- 
tern, color,  and  size.  A  bedroom  rug,  for  example,  may  be 
very  serviceable  for  the  use  it  receives,  but  unsuitable  for 
the  heavy  traffic  of  a  living  room.  Obviously,  therefore, 
less  sturdy  rugs  and  more  delicate  colors  may  be  used  where 
rugs  receive  lighter  wear. 

Unless  strong  contrast  in  colors  is  desired,  rugs  and  car- 
peting should  harmonize  with  other  decorative  effects.  No 
hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  established,  although  rugs  are 
frequently  used  as  the  basis  for  a  color  scheme  because  the 
floor  is  the  largest  decorative  surface  in  the  room.  Figures 
or  designs  should  be  appropriate  to  the  size  and  type  of  the 
room.  Solid  or  plain  colors  or  small  patterns  give  an  im- 
pression of  spaciousness  to  a  small  room,  whereas  large 
figures  and  designs  are  more  appropriate  to  large  rooms. 

Condensed   from  Facts   You   Should  Know  About  Domestic   Textile  Rugs,   a   Boston 
Better   Business   Bureau   Booklet 
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Plain  colors  are  neutral  and  restful  and,  in  proper  combina- 
tion, do  not  conflict  with  other  patterns  in  the  same  room ; 
whereas  patterned  rugs  may  enliven  an  otherwise  drab 
interior. 

Serviceability 

Three  factors  affect  the  serviceability  of  a  rug:  (1) 
materials;  (2)  construction;  (3)  dyes.  Except  for  very 
inferior  grades  of  rugs,  there  is  little  trouble  from  fading. 
Chemical  dyes  have  been  perfected  to  withstand  the  usual 
light  exposure  in  the  average  home.  Although  the  care  and 
cleaning  of  the  rug  is  an  extremely  important  factor  affect- 
ing serviceability,  materials  and  construction  are  also  of 
prime  importance.    Neither  one  is  a  conclusive  guide.  .  .  . 

Materials 

Serviceability  depends  relatively  upon  the  kind  of  mate- 
rial used  and  its  quality.  So  it  follows  that  wool  or  worsted 
yarn  of  good  grade  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
a  serviceable  rug.  However,  here  again,  this  is  only  one 
factor  affecting  the  serviceability  of  a  rug,  for  whether  a 
rug  is  wool  or  worsted  is  not  so  important  as  the  amount  or 
weight  of  wool  or  worsted  per  square  yard  in  the  rug.  For 
example,  of  two  wool  rugs  of  the  same  type  of  weave  and 
otherwise  of  the  same  material,  the  one  having  a  denser  and 
higher  pile,  thus  having  more  wool,  would  be  preferable 
for  serviceability. 

It  is  important  to  know  that  various  effects,  such  as  self- 
color  patterns,  embossed  effects,  etc.,  are  produced  by  using 
light  or  heavy  weight  yarns,  hard  or  soft  twist,  high  or 
low,  cut  or  uncut  pile,  etc.  For  example,  by  using  a  yarn 
which  is  tightly  twisted,  a  curled  pebbly  or  nubby  effect  is 
possible  in  Chenille,  Wilton,  Axminster,  or  Velvet  weave. 

Jute  is  a  vegetable  fiber  used  as  a  filler  (or  weft  threads) 
and  binder  in  rugs,  and  showing  up  in  the  backing  of  certain 
types.    It  adds  bulk,  stiffness,  and  weight  to  the  rug  body. 
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Jute  is  strong  when  dry,  but  will  weaken  and  decay  if  wet 
continually,  and  therefore,  is  generally  sized  when  used  in 
the  backing  of  a  rug.  Jute  is  sometimes  used,  but  only  in 
inexpensive  rugs,  for  the  pile  surface. 

Cotton  threads  are  commonly  used  as  warp  threads  or 
for  the  weft  or  filling  and  frequently  in  combination  with 
jute.    Cotton  threads  are  pliable,  strong,  and  durable. 

Linen  threads,  because  of  their  strength  and  pliability, 
are  also  used  as  weft  or  filling  threads  in  certain  rugs. 

Experiments  have  already  produced  rugs  of  spun  rayon 
or  spun  rayon  and  wool  pile  having  the  appearance  and 
many  characteristics  of  wool  rugs.  Heretofore,  rayon  has 
generally  been  combined  with  mercerized  cotton  in  less 
expensive  and  less  durable  rugs. 

Construction 

K\\  carpets  and  rugs,  whether  cut  pile,  loop  pile,  or  plain 
weave,  have  ivarp  and  zveft  threads.  The  warp  threads  run 
lengthwise  and  are  set  in  the  loom;  the  weft  threads,  or 
filling,  run  crosswise  through  the  warp.  The  pile  yarns  or 
tufts  are  woven  or  intertwined  in  and  held  by  the  warp 
and  weft  threads.  The  term  ''shot"  means  the  number  of 
weft  threads  for  each  row  of  tufts.  By  bending  the  pile 
crosswise,  the  weft  threads  may  be  seen  between  the  rows 
of  tufts;  in  a  3-shot  rug,  two  showing  on  the  face  and 
third  on  the  back.  Obviously,  warp  and  weft  construction 
and  the  material  used  for  it  are  important,  for  pile  tufts 
must  be  bound  in  solidly  for  good  serviceability. 

Well  made,  dense  pile  rugs  will  give  better  service  than 
loosely  woven,  thin  pile  rugs.  The  closeness  of  the  weave 
of  a  pile  rug  may  be  judged  by  bending  the  rug  back  over 
the  hand  and  noticing  the  density  of  the  pile  tufts,  or  by 
the  size  of  the  small  squares  on  the  back  of  the  rug,  formed 
by  the  threads  of  the  backing;  the  smaller  the  squares,  the 
more  tufts  per  square  inch. 
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Depth  of  pile  also  varies  in  the  different  types  of  weave 
and  cannot  be  considered  alone  as  indicative  of  quality. 
A  rug,  therefore,  cannot  be  judged  merely  by  the  depth  of 
pile.  A  deep,  sparse  pile  would  not  be  as  serviceable  as  a 
shorter,  dense,  compact  pile.  The  better  grades  of  rugs  in 
each  type  of  construction  will  generally  be  more  serviceable 
because  of  greater  density  of  pile,  better  quality  materials, 
and  more  material  per  square  yard. 

Popular  Weaves  and  Descriptions 

"A  m  erican  O  rien  tal" 

A  term  applied  to  a  machine-made  rug  of  American  manu- 
facture, commonly  in  Axminster,  Velvet,  or  Wilton  weaves, 
and  frequently  with  surface  yams  showing  through  the  back- 
ing, having  coloring  and  pattern  of  Oriental  design.  More 
accurately  described  as  "American  Oriental  Pattern"  or 
"American  Oriental  Design."  Various  grades  available.  A 
sheen  finish  sometimes  produced  by  use  of  lustrous  fibers, 
special  treatment  of  the  pile,  or  by  chemical  washing. 

Axminster 

A  pile  fabric,  having  any  number  of  colors,  in  combination 
with  a  cotton  and  jute,  or  linen  backing.  The  dyed  yarns  for 
each  row  of  tufts  are  wound  around  spools  which  are  as  wide 
as  the  fabric  to  be  woven;  the  spools  then  being  arranged  in 
sequence  on  an  overhead,  vertically-rotating  chain.  As  each 
spool  is  revolved  into  place,  the  ends  of  its  colored  threads  are 
inserted  under  and  around  the  filling,  formed  into  a  V-shaped 
row,  and  held  in  place  by  a  shot  of  filler.  A  peculiar  char- 
acteristic of  the  rug  is  that  it  can  be  rolled  lengthwise  only. 
This  is  because  it  is  made  stiff  by  the  crosswise  jute  weft  ridges 
on  the  back. 

Broadloom 

A  rug  made  on  a  broad  loom,  seamless,  54  inches  wide  or 
more,  in  various  weaves.  The  term  does  not  indicate  any  par- 
ticular type  of  weave,  quality,  or  serviceability. 
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Brussels 

Is  woven  in  the  same  manner  as  a  Wilton,  on  a  Wilton  loom 
with  jacquard  attachment,  except  that  the  yarn  loops  to  form 
the  pile  are  left  uncut.  (The  term  "Tapestry-Brvissels"  is  a 
misnomer  for  a  tapestr}^  rug.)    See  Wilton. 

Ingram 

This  is  a  flat  weave,  like  plain  cloth,  having  no  pile.  The 
warp  yarns  are  so  woven  that  the  ground  color  of  the  design 
on  the  face  becomes  the  color  of  the  figure  on  the  reverse,  and, 
therefore,  the  ingrain  is  reversible.  The  mixing  and  weaving 
of  the  threads  of  various  colors  is  called  "ingraining." 

Velvet 

A  cut-pile  fabric,  woven  on  a  Velvet  loom  and  having  all 
the  yam  in  the  pile  tufts.  The  warp  is  generally  of  cotton  and 
the  weft  jute,  sized  to  give  strength,  and  the  back  is  often 
stained.  It  has  the  same  color  throughout  the  back  with  none 
of  the  pile  yams  showing  through.  It  may  be  made  of  solid 
colors  or  have  a  design  formed  by  printing  the  colors  on  yam 
wound  around  a  circular  drum,  the  dyed  strands  being  woven 
over  wires,  the  loops  being  cut  after  weaving;  or  the  design 
may  be  machine  printed  after  weaving. 

Wilton 

A  cut-pile  fabric  woven  on  a  Wilton  loom.  The  loom  is 
equipped  with  a  jacquard  attachment  and  achieves  the  pattern 
by  means  of  punched  stencils  which  control  the  selection  of 
colors  drawn  over  a  wire,  one  color  at  a  time,  from  frames  of 
individual  spools  of  skein-dyed  yarn.  Colors  are  limited  to  six 
unless  others  are  introduced  by  a  system  known  as  "planting." 
The  yarns  not  selected  by  the  jacquard  to  make  the  pattern 
will  always  be  found  buried  throughout  the  fabric,  and  this 
exclusive  characteristic  of  Wilton  construction  gives  the  rug 
body  and  weight.  The  more  colors  in  the  pattern,  the  more 
yarn  in  the  body  of  the  rug. 
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'^^OUR  hundred  people  are  killed  and  more  than  a 
thousand  injured  by  lightning  in  the  United  States 
every  year. 

Lightning  is  the  cause  of  a  tremendous  yearly  destruc- 
tion of  valuable  property.  Farm  buildings  are  particularly 
subject  to  such  attack  because  of  their  comparative  isolation 
from  surrounding  objects. 

If  every  farm  building  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
were  equipped  with  a  system  of  lightning  conductors  prop- 
erly installed  and  maintained,  the  destruction  of  farm  prop- 
erty by  lightning  would  be  negligible.  There  are  few 
causes  against  which  so  reliable  a  defense  is  available. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  safeguarding  buildings  and 
other  structures  from  serious  damage  by  lightning  and  that 
is  by  a  reliable  system  of  lightning  conductors.  Unfortu- 
nately, prejudice  still  exists  against  "lightning  rods"  because 
of  the  methods  of  unscrupulous  salesmen  who  overran  the 
country  when  the  use  of  such  protection  was  widely  advo- 
cated some  fifty  years  ago. 

"Rods"  of  every  description  were  then  erected  at  an 
excessive  cost  to  the  purchaser  and  without  regard  to  the 
construction  requirements  necessary  for  reliable  protection. 
Hundreds  of  people  were  swindled  and  in  consequence 
lightning-rod  protection  fell  into  disrepute. 

The  value  of  proper  protection  has,  however,  been  amply 
demonstrated.  A  case  in  point  is  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment which  is  well  equipped  with  lightning  conductors.    It 

Condensed   from  Protect   Your  Property  Against  Liphtning,  published  by  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association 
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has  been  struck  many  times  since  the  present  conductors 
were  installed  and  has  suffered  not  the  slightest  damage. 

The  observance  of  the  following  rules  will  prevent  many 
deaths  and  injuries  from  lightning: 

Do  not  go  out  of  doors  or  remain  out  during  thunder- 
storms unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  Stay  inside  of  a 
building  where  it  is  dry,  preferably  near  the  center  of  a 
room. 

If  there  is  any  choice  of  shelter,  choose  in  the  following 
order:  (1)  large  metal  or  metal- frame  buildings;  (2) 
dwellings  or  other  buildings  which  are  provided  wdth  light- 
ning rods;  (3)  large  unprotected  buildings;  (4)  small  un- 
protected buildings. 

During  thunderstorms  avoid  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
electric  light  circuits,  lightning  conductors  and  downspouts, 
screened  doors  and  windows,  stoves  and  fireplaces,  tele- 
phones, or  any  metal  object  that  projects  through  the  walls 
or  roof  of  the  building. 

If  remaining  out  of  doors  is  unavoidable,  keep  away  from 
isolated  trees,  wire  fences,  hill  tops  and  wide  open  spaces, 
and  small  sheds  and  shelters  if  in  an  exposed  location. 

Try  to  reach  thick  timber,  a  cave,  a  depression  In  the 
ground,  a  deep  valley  or  canyon,  or  the  foot  of  a  steep  or 
overhanging  cliff,  if  there  are  any  of  these  in  the  vicinity. 

kAkk A  A** ^••••••••••••••••••••••A ••••••••••••• 

Did  You  Know  That — 

One- fourth  of  the  Vermont  and  New  York  maple  syrup 
goes  to  flavor  and  sweeten  tobacco? 
•  • 

Leaving  out  the  Orient,  one-fourth  of  the  world's  food 
consists  of  potatoes? 

There  were  31,009,870  motor  vehicles  registered  in  the 
United  States  in  1939,  an  increase  of  more  than  a  million 
over  1938? 

— Science  Service 
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Y'  \{  ^HE  motion  picture  ratings  which  follow  are  based 
upon  an  analysis  of  the  reviews  which  have  ap- 
peared in  34  different  periodicals  (See  Consumers' 
Digest,  January,  1940,  page  59,  for  names). 

The  figures  preceding  the  title  of  a  picture  indicate  the 
number  of  critics  who  have  rated  the  film  AA  (highly 
recommended),  A  (recommended),  B  (intermediate),  and 
C  (not  recommended).  Thus  "Our  Town"  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  23  critics,  and  recommended  by  1. 

Ratings  are  revised  monthly  by  recording  the  opinions  of 
additional  reviewers. 

Audience  suitability  is  indicated  by  "A"  for  adults,  "V" 
for  young  people  (14-18),  and  "C"  for  children,  at  the  end 
of  each  line. 

Descriptive  abbreviations  are  as  follows: 

adv — adventure  mel — melodrama 

biog — biography  mus-com — musical  comedy 

com — comedy  mys — mystery 

cr — crime  and  capture  of  criminals  nov — dramatization  of  a  novel 

doc — documentary  roni — romance 

dr — drama  sac — social-problem  drama 

hist — founded  on  historical  incident  trav — travelogue 
zves — western 

AA       ABC 

—  19  4        Alias  the  Deacon com  AY C 

11  4  2        —        All  This  and  Heaven  Too dr  A 

—  —        —  3        American   Gang   Busters doc  A 

—  15  2        An  Angel  from  Texas com  AY 

—  —  9  3        And  One  Was  Beautiful mel  A 

7  5        —        —        Andy  Hardy  Meets  Debutante com  AY C 

15  4  5        Anne  of  Windy  Poplars com  AY C 

—  —32        Babies    for    Sale cr  A 

13  8  3        Beyond  Tomorrow   mel  AY 
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AA  ABC 

5  11  3  —  Bill   of   Divorcement soc   A 

7  11  3  —  Biscuit  Eater  tnel  AYC 

—  —  2  —  Black  Diamonds  mel  AY 

—  1  —  ~  Blondie  Has  Servant  Trouble com  AY C 

12  1  —  Boys  from  Syracuse com  A  Y 

~  —  2  —  Boys  of  the  City com-mel  AY 

—  —  1  1  Bride  Wore  Crutches com-mel  AY 

2  10  7  —  Brother  Orchid  com-mel  A 

6  8  3  2  Buck  Benny  Rides  Again com  AYC 

—  —  1  ^  Buried  Alive .mel  AY 

—  3  2  1  Captain  Is  a  Lady  cofn  A  Y 

—  —  3  1  Carolina  Moon   mus-wes  A  YC 

—  ^  6  —  Charlie   Chan's   Murder   Cxvd&Q.  .mys  AYC 

—  —  —  1  Contraband  mel  A  Y 

—  —84  Courageous  Dr.  Christian ...mel  AYC 

—  114  Crooked  Road  mel  AY 

—  4  7  2  Cross  Country  Romance  com  A  YC 

—  18  5  Curtain  Call co7n  AY 

—  —  i  2,  Danger  Ahead   mel  AYC 

—  11  3  —  Dark  Command  hist-wes  A  Y 

—  —  1  —  Date  with  Destiny,  A  mel  A 

—  2  3  2  Devil's    Island    mel   A 

2  14  3  —  Doctor  Takes  a  Wife .com  AY 

—  1  10  3  Double    Alibi mel  AY 

—  —  6  3  Dr.  Christian  Meets  the  Women com  A 

—  6  10  —  Dr.   Kildare's   Strange   Case m.el  AY 

—  2  7  6  Earthbound  mel  A  Y 

II  6  2  —  Edison  the  Man bio g  AYC 

—  —  3  —  Emergency  Squad   adv  AY 

—  —  5  3  Enemy  Agent   mel  AY 

—  —  —  1  Face  Behind  the  Scar mys  A 

9  5  —  —  Fight  for  Life  doc  A 

—  —  3  2  Five  Little  Peppers  at  Home mel  AYC 

—  4  11  —  Flight  Angels  mel  AY 

1  11  5  —  Florian    mel  AYC 

—  —  IS  Forgotten   Girls    cr  A 

2  7  10  —  Forty  Little  Mothers com  AYC 

8  3  6  2  Four  Sons  mel  AY 

—  —  —  2  Framed  mel  AY 

—  —  9  8  French  Without  Tears   com  A 

—  222  Fugitive,   The    mel  A 

—  —  3  1  Fugitive  from  Justice  mel  A  Y 

—  —  2  —  Gambling  on  the  Seas mel  AY 

—  —  5  3  Gangs  of  Chicago  cr  AY 

—  —  1  —  George  and  Margaret com  AY 

—  12  —  George   Washington   Carver biog  AYC 
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—  Ghost    Breakers    mys-cotn  AY 

—  Girl  from  God's  Country  tnel  AY 

4        Girl  in  313   mel  AY 

4  Girls  of  the  Road  soc  A  Y 

—  Gold  Rush  Maizie   mel  A 

1        Grand  Ole  Opry  mus  A  Y 

1  Grandpa  Goes  to  Town com  A  YC 

—  Great  McGinty  com  AY 

2  Half  a  Sinner mel-com  AY 

—  Haunted  House  mys  A  Y 

2        Hidden  Enemy  mel  AY 

1         Hidden    Menace    rom-mel  A 

—  Hold  That  Woman  mel  AY 

1  Horrors  of  War doc  A  Y 

2  Hot   Steel    mel  AY 

2        House  of  Seven  Gables nov  A 

—  —          2          2  I  Can't  Give  You  Anything  But 

Love,  Baby com  A  Y 

—  4         10  1         If  I  Had  My  Way com  AYC 

1         —        —        —        I  Married  Adventure   adv  A  YC 

—  —        —  3         In  Old  Missouri com  AY 

—  Irene    mus-com  A  YC 

2  Island  of  Doomed  Men mel  A 

3  Isle  of  Destiny adv  AY 

1         I  Take  This  Oath mel  AY 

1  It  All  Came  True com  A  Y 

—  It's  a  Date mus-rom  AYC 

—  I  Was  an  Adventuress  mys  A  Y 

—  Johnny  Apollo mel  A 

2  Killers  of  the  Wild mel  AY 

5  King  of  the  Lumberjacks mel  AY 

-^        Konga,  the  Wild  Stallion mel  AYC 

5         La  Conga  Nights  com  AY 

—  Ladies  Must  Live com-rom  AY 

1  Last  Alarm  mel  A Y 

2  Laugh    It    Off com  A 

1  Leopard  Men  of  Africa  trav  A  Y 

—  Lights  Out  in  Europe doc  A 

—  Lillian    Russell biog  A  Y 

—  Lion  Has  Wings adv  AY' 

—  Lone  Wolf  Meets  a  Lady mys  AY 

Lone  Wolf   Strikes mel  AY 

—  Louise mus  A 

2  Love,  Honor,  and  Oh  Bahy. .  .com-mel  AY 
2        Lucky  Cisco  Kid   zves  AYC 
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AA  A        B         C 

—  —  2        —  Mad  Men  of  Europe  niel  AY 

—  _        _  2  Mad   Youth    tnel  AY 

—  _  2          6  Ma,   He's   Making  Eyes  at   Me... com  AY 

—  —          4  3  Manhattan  Heartbeat   tnel  AY 

—  3  1        —  Man  I  Married dr  AY 

_  _          2        —  Man  Who  Wouldn't  Talk mel  AY 

—  —  4          1  Man  With  Nine  Lives tnel  A 

1  2  6        —  Maryland  dr  AYC 

—  —17  Men  Without  Souls mel  AY 

—  —        —  2  Mercy  Plane  mel  AY 

—  —32  Midnight  Limited   mys  AY 

—  —  2        —  Military  Academy  mel  AYC 

—  13  2  Millionaires  in  Prison  com-mel  AY 

17  6          2        —  Mortal  Storm nov  A 

—  —  15  Murder  in  the  Air  mel  AY 

—  —  1        —  Murder  on  the  Yukon mel  AY 

8  9          1        —  My  Favorite  Wife com  AY 

4  9  2        —  My  Love  Came  Back com  AY 

5  14  4          1  My  Son,  My  Son nov  AY 

10  S          6        —  New  Moon  mus  AYC 

—  2        12  3  One  Million  B.  C fantasy  AY 

—  2        10        —  On  Their  Own com  AYC 

—  —          2  1  On  the   Spot mys-mel  AY 

—  12  2  Opened  by  Mistake mys  A  Y 

23  1        —        —  Our  Town dr  AY 

—  —  3        —  Outsider,  The   mel  AY 

—  —31  Outside  the  Three-Mile  Limit or  AY 

—  —  13  Out  West  with  the  Peppers com  AYC 

—  —  1        —  Over  the  Moon com  A 

—  —  3          4  Passport  to  Alcatraz cr  AY 

—  19  1         Phantom  Raiders mel  A  Y 

—  12  2  Pop  Always  Pays  com  A  Y 

14  1        —        Pride  and  Prejudice nov  A  Y 

2  11  4          2         Primrose   Path    soc  A 

—  2         11  3        Private  Affairs   com  AY 

—  1  5          2        Queen  of  the  Mob  cr  A 

2  1           1        —        Ramparts  We  Watch hist  AY 

18  —          2        —        Rebecca  nov  A 

4  8          7          2        Road  to  Singapore com  AY 

Safari    rom  AY 

Sailor's  Lady   com  A 

Saint  Takes  Over mys  AY 

Sandy  Is  a  Lady cotn  A  YC 

Saps  at  Sea   com  A  YC 
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Saturday's  Children   rom  A  Y 

Scatterbrain com  A  YC 

Sea  Hawk adv  A  YC 

Secret  Four   inys  A  Y 

Secrets  of  a  Model mel  A  Y 

Ski  Patrol   rael  A  Y 

Sky  Bandits   md  AY 

Song   of  the   Road mus  A  YC 

Son  of  the  Navy com  AYC 

South  of  Pago  Pago adv  AY 

Special  Inspector   mel  AY 

Sporting  Blood dr  /lY 

Star    Dust    com  A  Y 

Street  of  Memories  mel  AY 

Suicide  Legion  dr  AY 

Susan  and  God  com  A  Y 

Tear  Gas  Squad  mel  AY 

They  Drive  by  Night   mel  A 

Those  Were  the  Days  com  A  YC 

Three  Faces  West  soc  AY 

Till    We    Meet    Again rom  A 

Time  in  the  Sun trav  A  Y 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days nov  AYC 

Tomboy  dr  AYC 

Torrid  Zone adv  A 

Turnabout  com  AY 

Twenty-Mule  Team wes  AY 

21  Days  Together  mel  A 

Two  Girls  on  Broadway rom.  AY 

Typhoon    mel  A 

Untamed    mel  AY 

Vengeance  of  the  Deep  mel  AY 

Villain   Still   Pursued   Her com  AY 

Virginia  City   hist  AY 

Waterloo  Bridge   rom  AY 

Way  of  All  Flesh mel  AY 

We  Who  Are  Young soc  A 

Westerner,  The wes  AYC 

When  the  Daltons  Rode  mel  AY 

Women  in  War   mel  A  Y 

You   Can't   Fool   Your  Wife com  AY 

Young  People    com  A  YC 

Young  Tom  Edison   hiog  A  YC 

You're  Not  So  Tough com-mel  AY 

Yukon  Flight mel  AYC 
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SHOULD  YOU  TAKE  1  ASPIRIN  OR  6 
for  a  headache  ?___ 

The  answer  is  easy  if  you  know  that  six  aspirin  tablets  are  no 
'  more  effective  than  one  and  perhaps  you  shouldn't  take  any. 

This  is  just  a  sample  of  the  interesting  and  valuable  infor- 
mation to  be  found  in  "Aspirin — Help  or  Hindrance"  in  the 
August  issue  of  Consumers'  Digest. 

Every  month  Consumers'  Digest  brings  you  information  about 
the  everyday  things  of  life,  information  which  will  guide  your 
buying,  protect  your  health,  and  save  you  money. 

Below  are  titles  of  typical  articles  which  have  appeared  in 
recent  issues. 
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Electric  Refrigerators 

What's  In   a   Can   of  Stringbeans 

or  Corn 
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Vivid-Colored  Dishes 
Living  on  a  Budget 
How  Dark  is  Dark  in  a 
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Aly  Sewing  Machine's  Wrong 
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Sunburn  Preparations 
Ivy  Poisoning  and  What  to  do 

About  It 
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Permanent  Wave  Solutions 
Gasoline — Summer  Grades 
Trouble  on  Installments 
Waffle  Irons 
Canned  Pears 
Iced  Tea 

Travel  Away  from  the  War 
Oral  Diseases 
Hot  Weather  Hints 
The  Amateur  Photographer's 
Darkroom 


Note  to  Teachers:  Consumers'  Digest  is  being  used  in  many 
schools  as  source  material  for  classroom  discussions  in  courses 
in  consumer  education.  Special  rates  and  a  "Study  Outline  and 
Teachers'  Manual"  are  offered.    Write  for  information. 
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,_yw^     l/Ue   Ljuinea  ria6  for* 

By 

M.  F.  LaBelle 

f  /AVK  you  stopped  before  the  haberdasher's  window 
,_ysr  lately  to  admire  the  striking  new  glass-like  garters, 
suspenders,  belts,  and  wrist  watch  straps?  Have  you  mar- 
veled at  the  smooth  luster  and  transparent  beauty  of  these 
new  "men's  furnishings"?  Probajply  you  have  been  im- 
pressed, also,  with  the  chemist's  skill  which  can  produce 
this  plastic  material. 

That  pair  of  new  "glass"  garters  may  promise  freedom 
from  the  often  sweaty  garter  made  of  elastic  fabric  which 
you  wore  last  year.  That  new  "glass"  wrist  watch  strap 
with  its  smooth  polished  surface  looks  so  much  cooler  than 
the  band  of  leather  which  now  holds  your  timepiece  in 
position.    Those  suspenders,  too,  are  quite  the  latest  thing. 

Thousands  of  men  have  apparently  had  similar  thoughts 
in  the  past  few  months.  It  is  reported  that  3,000,000  such 
"flexible  glass"  items  have  been  manufactured.  Almost  any 
haberdashery  clerk  will  become  eloquent  as  he  explains  the 
miracle  plastic  which  caught  your  eye  in  the  window.  He 
probably  won't  tell  you  that  the  garters,  watch  straps,  or 
suspenders  which  you  are  buying  may  have  something  of 
the  same  soothing  effect  on  your  skin  as  contact  with  poison 
ivy !  He  would  not  tell  you  this  because  he  wants  to  sell  the 
new  "items". 

Before  you  tell  the  clerk  to  wrap  up  the  new  "glass" 
garters,  consider  that  one  reputable  doctor  has  not  hesitated 
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to  warn  the  public  that  a  skin  irritation  may  result  from 
wearing  them.  Others  can  also  tell  of  similar  effects  on 
their  suffering  patients.  You  must  decide  whether  you  wish 
to  become  a  guinea  pig  for  the  "plastic  age". 

The  material  from  which  these  items  are  made  is  known 
to  the  trade  as  "elasti-glass".  It  is  a  development  from  the 
laboratories  of  the  Carbide  &  Carbon  Chemicals  Corp., 
which  calls  the  material  "Vinylite",  and  it  is  destined,  ac- 
cording to  advance  publicity,  to  become  an  extremely  im- 
portant material  in  the  future.  Its  story,  therefore,  is  of 
great  importance  to  you  who  may  not  be  following  its 
progress  through  the  experimental  stage. 

Dr.  Erwin  P.  Zeisler,  of  Chicago,  is  the  physician  who 
brought  the  toxic  possibilities  of  Vinylite  into  open  discus- 
sion. Despite  the  fact  that  manufacturers  and  trade  papers 
have  been  singing  the  qualities  of  the  plastic  and  predicting 
a  bright  future  for  it  in  the  manufacture  of  wearing  apparel 
— Dr.  Zeisler  warned  in  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  a  short  time  ago  that : 

"Further  studies  should  be  undertaken  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  skin  irritant,  and  the  various  steps  in  the 
manufacturing  process  should  be  checked  for  possible 
sources  of  error  before  this  material  is  permitted  to  be  used 
on  a  more  extensive  scale  in  articles  of  wearing  apparel." 

The  doctor's  warning  was  prompted  by  reports  of  "about 
20  cases"  of  skin  irritation  caused  by  wearing  garters,  sus- 
penders, etc.,  of  "elasti-glass".  He  predicted  an  increase  of 
the  skin  trouble  during  hot  weather  because  of  the  "imper- 
vious character  of  the  material  and  to  the  greater  chance  of 
chemical  absorption". 

Reporting  on  two  particular  cases  of  the  irritation  caused 
by  wearing  the  new  plastic  products,  Dr.  Zeisler  said :  "My 
conclusion  from  observation  of  these  two  cases  is  that 
dermatitis  is  due  to  a  specific  sensitivity  induced  by  intimate 
and  prolonged  contact  with  a  heavy,  non-porous,  impervi- 
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ous  material.  The  negative  patch  tests  are  obviously  not  a 
sufficient  criterion  of  non-injurious  effects,  as  the  ordinary 
method  of  applying  the  test  material  to  the  skin  does  not 
correspond  to  the  effect  of  wearing  a  constricting  band 
against  the  skin  over  a  long  period  of  time". 

The  trouble,  in  the  doctor's  opinion,  was  the  result  of 
mechanical  friction,  overheating  of  the  skin  due  to  imper- 
meability to  air  with  resulting  perspiration,  and  chemical 
absorption  into  the  skin.  The  character  of  the  eruption 
suggested  a  certain  chemical  effect  on  the  hair  follicles,  and 
the  extent  of  the  damage  to  the  skin  indicated  that  it  was 
from  chemical  absorption  and  not  solely  from  mechanical 
irritation. 

^UCH  an  opinion  certainly  deserves  consideration. 
,^,^     How  much  has  it  received? 

Most  of  the  customers  for  these  new  products  haven't 
even  heard  Dr.  Zeisler's  challenge.  They  don't  read,  as  a 
rule,  such  publications  as  medical  association  journals,  and 
many  of  them  probably  failed  to  see  the  brief  item  quoting 
the  doctor's  report  released  to  the  daily  press  by  Science 
Service. 

Officials  of  Carbide  &  Carbon  Chemicals  Corp.,  manufac- 
turer of  the  plastic,  refused  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
denying  the  validity  of  the  doctor's  findings.  They  admitted, 
however,  that  as  a  result  of  the  questions  raised  by  Dr. 
Zeisler,  a  whole  new  investigation  is  being  made  as  to  the 
toxic  qualities  of  the  plastic.  Apparently  the  Chicago  doctor 
has  succeeded  in  stirring  up  the  chemical  company  to  a 
rechecking  of  its  product,  some  of  the  elements  of  which 
are  recognized  as  having  toxic  properties. 

What  about  the  consumer?  "Elasti-glass"  garters,  wrist 
watch  bands,  and  suspenders  are  still  freely  offered  in 
practically  all  well  stocked  stores  catering  to  the  masculine 
purse.  They  are  still  featured  without  apology  and  explana- 
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tion,  although  they  have  been  responsible  for  unsightly  and 
irritating  cases  of  dermatitis. 

As  this  is  written,  and  while  "elasti-glass"  or  Vinylite  is 
being  reexamined,  several  leading  shoe  manufacturers  are 
busily  making  "Cinderella  Shoes"  for  fashion  conscious 
women.  Hide  and  Leather  and  Shoes,  an  outspoken  trade 
journal  in  this  field,  reports  that  the  shoes  are  still  being 
made  despite  medical  warnings.  They  are  being  offered  to 
the  station  wagon  trade  by  swanky  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  in 
New  York,  Miami  Beach,  and  Southampton,  L.  I.,  and  in 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue  departments  in  stores  in  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  and  Hollywood. 

The  fashion  appeal  of  this  new  plastic  is  expected  to  be 
tremendous.  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  is  scheduled  to  follow 
Saks  with  the  shoes,  and  the  customers  of  hundreds  of  Main 
street  stores  will  have  their  opportunity  to  wear  transparent 
"Cinderella"  shoes  in  due  course. 

To  be  sure.  Dr.  Zeisler  says  (and  it  has  not  been  denied) 
that  dermatitis  has  followed  the  trail  of  "el^sti-glass"  sales 
— caused  by  "mechanical  friction,  overheating  the  skin" 
and  that  this  is  due  to  "impermeabihty  to  air  with  resulting 
perspiration  and  chemical  absorption  into  the  skin".  It  is 
quite  well  known  that  no  article  of  wearing  apparel  causes 
as  much  mechanical  friction,  overheating,  and  perspiration 
under  any  normal  circumstances  as  does  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Haven't  shoe  manufacturers  and  retailers  told  their  cus- 
tomers for  a  long  time  about  the  virtues  of  porosity;  the 
use  of  leather  which  allows  the  foot  to  "breathe" — the 
punched  and  cut-out  shoe  which  admits  additional  air  to 
the  foot  especially  in  hot  weather?  These  same  retailers  are 
now  ready  to  offer  shoes  of  a  material  which  goes  about  as 
far  as  is  possible  to  go  in  the  opposite  direction — a  material 
which  is  admittedly  non-porous  and  which  depends  upon 
perforations  for  what  "breathing"  may  be  permitted  the 
foot  of  the  wearer. 
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Guides  for  the  Deafened 

A  Review 
By 

Percival  Wilde 

EAFNESS  will  always  be  with  us.  Mr.  Niemoel- 
ler's  books  *  offer  a  resume  of  much  that  we  know 
today  of  the  subject.  He  is  to  be  praised  for  the 
thoroughness  with  which  he  has  hunted  down  references 
to  deafness,  its  causes  and  alleviation — even  my  own  article 
of  more  than  two  years  ago  {Consumer's  Digest,  April, 
1938)  has  been  drawn  upon.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  his  books  would  be  more  useful  if  their  attitudes 
were  not  so  completely  uncritical,  so  willing  to  accept  as 
Olympian  fact  anything  and  everything  that  "authorities" 
have  set  down.  To  take  a  strong  position  doubtless  invites 
error;  but  to  fail  to  take  it  guarantees  that  existing  error 
will  be  passed  on  uncorrected. 

"The  Complete  Guide  for  the  Deafened"  treats,  in  a 
series  of  brief  chapters,  the  medical  nature  of  the  afflic- 
tion, its  causes,  various  methods  for  measuring  hearing 
loss  and  dealing  with  it,  and  in  a  final  series  of  chapters 
details  the  history  and  the  aims  of  the  American  Society 
for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  the  "Volta  Review,"  and  the 
associated  organizations  (staffed  largely  by  persons  who 
themselves  are  hard  of  hearing)  whose  magnificent  work 
has  been  so  fruitful  in  the  fields  of  prevention,  aid,  re- 
education, and  legislation. 

To  the  public  it  may  be  startling  to  learn  that  while 
only  one  person  in  more  than  57,000  is  totally  deaf,  one  in 

•  COMPLETE  GUIDE  FOR  THE  DEAFENED,  by  A.  F.  Niemoeller.  256  pp.. 
Harvest  House,  New  York,  $3.00. 

HANDBOOK  OF  HEARING  AIDS,  by  A.  F.  Niemoeller.  156  pp.,  .Harvest 
House,  New  York,  $3.00. 
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ten,  or  thereabouts,  has  suffered  a  partial  loss  of  hearing. 
Omitting  congenital  deafness,  whose  incidence  is  relatively 
small,  and  whose  prevention  may  be  a  problem  for  the 
eugenist,  Mr.  Niemoeller  presents  evidence  which  suggests 
that  80  per  cent  of  all  impaired  hearing  is  due  to  colds, 
catarrh,  and  middle-ear  infections,  all  three  bringing  about 
mechanical  deteriorations  which  may  not  affect  the  nerves 
themselves.  Nerve  lesions  cause  true  deafness :  but  these 
are  responsible  for  fewer  cases  than  one  out  of  five. 

In  controversial  fields  it  is  always  possible  to  find  author- 
ities on  both  sides  of  a  subject.  According  to  some  physi- 
cians, writes  Mr.  Niemoeller,  an  incorrect  diet  may  cause 
deafness.  According  to  hundreds  of  others,  the  association 
is  far  fetched.  "Perhaps,"  he  writes,  "one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  greater  prevalence  of  deafness  among  the 
poorer  classes  than  among  the  rich  is  the  general  poorer 
nourishment  of  the  former."  Recalling  his  own  statistics 
indicating  the  major  role  played  by  infection,  it  may  be 
argued,  per  contra,  that  better  living  conditions  bring  with 
them  personal  cleanliness  and  prompt  resort  to  medical 
aid  for  what  appear  to  be  slight  ailments.  It  is  among  the 
poor  that  common  colds,  sinus  infections,  and  dental  caries 
are  most  neglected,  and  too  often  lead  to  impaired  hearing. 
Deafness  is  both  an  economic  cause  and  effect:  the  deaf- 
ened worker  is  handicapped,  and  if  he  is  not  poor  at  the 
outset,  he  may  become  poor. 

The  chapter  on  "Swimming  and  Hearing"  is  far  too 
timid.  In  the  opinions  of  several  ear-nose-throat  special- 
ists, their  branch  of  the  medical  fraternity  and  the  eye- 
specialists  could  afford  to  pay  the  running  expenses  of  all 
the  swimming  pools  in  the  United  States  for  the  revenue 
they  bring  them.    Mr.  Niemoeller  writes: 

Infection  depends  upon  impure  water  getting  into  the 
middle  ear  where  it  will  locate  and  cause  inflammation,  and 
perhaps  progress  to  the  mastoid.    This  is  most  likely  with 
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persons  having  a  perforated  ear  drum,  it  then  being  simply 
a  matter  of  the  water's  running  in.  .  .  .  Persons  with  whole, 
healthy  drums  are  in  less  danger.  .  .  .  But  they  are  still 
not  wholly  safe  since  infection  from  polluted  water  can, 
by  improper  breathing,  enter  the  mouth  and  nose  and  reach 
the  middle  ear  through  the  Eustachian  tube.  Proper  breath- 
ing thus  constitutes  a  preventive  precaution  for  all  swim- 


Mentioning,  in  passing,  that  a  person  with  a  ruptured 
eardrum  is  a  fool  to  enter  the  water  at  all,  and  is  to  be 
censured  since  his  own  infections  will  be  passed  on  to 
healthy  individuals,  I  would  categorically  deny  the  truth 
of  the  last  sentence.  Thirty-five  years  ago  I  held  an  inter- 
collegiate swimming  championship,  and  it  may  be  granted 
that  my  breathing  was  "proper;"  yet  it  did  not  save  me 
from  serious  deafness  in  later  life,  and  if  there  is  any 
swimmer  who  gathered  even  a  modest  collection  of  tro- 
phies in  indoor  competition  and  who  reached  fifty  with 
unimpaired  hearing,  I  should  be  curious  to  learn  his  name. 
I  recall  members  of  university  swimming  teams  who  under- 
went mastoid  operations  as  undergraduates,  as  well  as 
others  who  were  compelled  to  retire  by  alarming  ear 
symptoms. 

A  fact  which  Mr.  Niemoeller  does  not  mention  is  that 
germ-laden  scum,  often  invisible,  tends  to  accumulate  in 
swimming  pools,  and  that  infections  which  reach  the  mid- 
dle ear  travel,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  via  the 
pharynx  and  the  Eustachian  tubes.  Mr.  Niemoeller  recom- 
mends "ear  stoppers"  for  swimming.  Since  an  intact  ear- 
drum completely  closes  the  external  route,  I  much  prefer 
the  "Health-O-Swim"  nasal  clamp,  an  unsightly  but  effec- 
tive device  which  is  a  better  guard  for  the  more  vulnerable 
approach  to  the  middle  ear.  And  I  emphasize  the  risks  in- 
separable from  under-water  swimming:  the  equalization  of 
pressures  in  the  middle  ear  causes  fluids  to  rush  in  through 
the  tubes — and  streptococci  are  sometimes  included. 
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The  word  "chlorination"  occurs  in  neither  of  Mr,  Niem- 
oeller's  books,  and  it  is  my  conviction  that  it  is  the  only 
way  in  which  pools  can  be  made  even  relatively  safe.  I 
have  swum  in  most  of  the  civilized  countries.  Only  in 
Germany,  where  chlorination  is  universal,  and  so  heavy 
that  the  eyes  will  smart  for  the  first  few  minutes,  have  I 
found  pools  which  I  consider  sanitary;  and  some  of  those 
maintained  by  American  and  British  universities  and  prep 
schools  are,  in  my  judgment,  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 

Mr.  Niemoeller's  chapters  following  that  on  "Organiza- 
tions for  the  Hard  of  Hearing"  are  all  too  brief.  The  pub- 
lic should  learn  more  of  the  unremitting  work  done  by 
associations  whose  very  existence  is  often  unknown  to  the 
persons  who  most  need  their  aid. 

Th-e  "Handbook  of  Hearing  Aids,"  by  the  same  author, 
contains  over  150  pages  of  general  information,  most  of 
it  accurate,  but  much  of  It  is  sure  to  be  out-of-date  in  a  year. 
"There  is  no  point,"  Mr.  Niemoeller  writes,  "in  buying 
and  carrying  around  more  aid  than  one  is  likely  to  require. 
Also,  it  is  foolish  to  buy  with  an  eye  to  future  needs,  allow- 
ing for  a  possible  increase  in  deafness."    This  is  sound. 

His  advice  on  the  purchase  of  hearing  aids  is  excellent: 

1.  Buy  only  from  firms  who  are  responsible  in  their  claims. 
.  .  .  Beware  of  "high-pressure"  salesmen.  .  .  . 

2.  Do  not  put  too  much  faith  in  a  showroom  demon- 
stration. Conditions  there  are  usually  kept  ideal  for  best 
reproduction.    .    .    . 

3.  Ne\'er  buy  an  aid  from  a  dealer  who  will  not  allow 
■you  a  generous  trial  period.  .  .  . 

He  gives  the  names  and  addresses  of  two  manufacturers 
of  "universal"  hearing-aid  batteries:  valuable  information. 
(Such  batteries,  with  polarities  shown  in  accordance  with 
the  writer's  suggestions,  are  also  to  be  had  from  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co. )  He  speaks  of  a  battery-case,  taking  stand- 
ard flashlight  cells,  sold  by  a  Western  concern.  If  it  sells 
<"r.r  V=5  than  $5  (the  extremely  high  price  charged  for  a 
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similar  case  in  New  York  City),  it  may  be  a  buy.  He  men- 
tions dry-battery  chargers,  which  I  have  not  yet  tried,  but 
of  which  I  should  be  skeptical,  since  a  dry  cell,  thus  re- 
juvenated, might  tend  to  break  down  suddenly  and  at  dis- 
tance from  home. 

Mr.  Niemoeller's  comment  on  the  price  situation  is 
admirable : 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  price  of  hearing  aids  is 
higher  than  it  should  be.  Naturally,  when  this  was  a  new 
field  of  merchandising  it  was  to  be  expected  that  it,  like  all 
others,  would  lend  itself  to  exorbitant  charges.  Hearing 
aids  are  now  a  regular  and  established  business,  but  it  is 
felt  by  many  that  the  prices  have  not  settled  to  a  level  con- 
formable with  that  condition.  It  is  rather  freely  conceded 
that  the  cost  of  material  and  itianufacttire  of  a  good  grade 
of  hearing  aid  is  only  about  one-fifth  of  its  selling  price 
[italics  mine.  P.W.},  and  it  is  frequently  questioned  if  this 
difference  (less  selling  expenses)  does  not  represent  some- 
thing more  than  a  fair  profit. 

The  competition  of  the  great  mail-order  stores  is  likely 
to  benefit  the  consumer,  since  they  are  selling  efficient,  but 
needlessly  heavy,  hence  insufficiently  portable,  vacuum-tube 
type  aids  at  prices  less  than  half  of  those  obtaining  else- 
where. With  but  a  little  redesigning  and  restyling — the 
elimination,  for  example,  of  handles  attached  by  metallic 
connectors,  whose  movement  produces  noises  which  are 
annoyingly  magnified  for  the  user — they  might  bear  com- 
parison with  some  of  the  "custom-built"  machines  now  on 
the  market.  The  average  hearing-aid  "prospect"  is  a  per- 
son whose  earnings  have  been  decreased  or  destroyed  by 
his  affliction,  hence  the  installment  buying  plans  so  widely 
offered.  It  is  this  individual  who  has  been  given  little  con- 
sideration in  the  past.  Now  that  hearing  aids  have  ceased 
to  be  novelties,  there  is  a  rich  field  for  manufacturers  who 
will  bring  down  prices  by  large-scale  production  methods 
and  find  ways  to  market  their  devices  more  simply  and 
more  cheaply. 


p.  Barlow 


"Tasty  Curtiss  5c  Baby  Ruth  Candy  is  made  of  Chocolate,  Peanuts, 
Corn  Syrup,  Condensed  Skim  Milk,  Sugar,  Dextrose,  Coconut  Oil, 
Glycerin,  Salt,  Tapioca  Flour,  Albumen,  Artificial  Flavor.  These 
ingredients  conform  to  our  high  standards  of  quality  and  are  scien- 
tifically blended  under  laboratory  control  to  make  5c  Baby  Ruth  the 
nation's  best-liked  candy.  Candy  is  delicious  food — enjoy  some  every 
day.    G32999  U.  S.  Pat.  2128076— Other  Pats.  Pending." 

Reprinted  by  special  permission   from   The  New   Yorker 
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What  You  Can  Learn 
From  the  Label 


NEW  labels  are  now  required  by  law  on  cosmetics, 
drugs,  and  many  foods,  for  on  July  1,  1940,  the 
final  labeling  requirements  provided  for  in  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  went  into  effect. 
Consumers  who  are  interested  in  making  intelligent  use  of 
the  protections  afforded  them  by  this  Act  should  make  a 
practice  of  reading  carefully  the  labels  of  all  commodities 
which  they  buy  before  completing  the  purchase.  Here  is  a 
brief  summary  of  what  you  may  expect  to  find. 

Cosmetics 

All  cosmetics  are  now  required  to  show  on  the  label  the 
name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer,  packer,  or  dis- 
tributor, as  well  as  the  name  of  the  product  and  a  statement 
of  the  quantity  in  the  package  or  container.  Some  cosmetics 
must  give  more  information.  For  example,  hair  dyes  con- 
taining a  coal-tar  dye  must  bear  this  legend  conspicuously 
displayed:  "Caution:  This  product  contains  ingredients 
which  may  cause  skin  irritation  on  certain  individuals,  and 
a  preliminary  test  according  to  accompanying  directions 
should  first  be  made.  This  product  must  not  be  used  for 
dyeing  the  eyelashes  or  eyebrows;  to  do  so  may  cause 
blindness." 

Likewise,  bleach  creams  and  similar  preparations  which 
contain  bichloride  of  mercury  or  other  mercury  compotmds 
must  declare  the  presence  of  such  ingredients  on  the  label. 

Deodorants  which  merely  mask  the  odor  of  perspiration 
are  regarded  as  cosmetics  and  need  not  declare  their  active 
ingredients  on  the  label.  Preparations,  however,  which 
function  by  inhibiting  or  suppressing  perspiration  are  ra- 
il 
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garded  as  drugs,  and  by  reading  the  label  you  will  find 
that  most  of  them  declare  the  presence  of  aluminum 
chloride  as  an  active  ingredient. 

Suntan   creams  and   lotions   which   claim  to  assist  the 

acquiring  of  an  even  tan  are 
considered  cosmetics.  Sun- 
tan  creams  and  lotions, 
however,  which  claim  to  pre- 
vent sunburn  or  assist  in 
treating  it  are  to  be  classi- 
fied as  drugs,  and  must  de- 
clare the  essential  ingredi- 
ents on  the  label. 

Any  cosmetic  which  con- 
tains any  poisonous  or 
harmful  substance  is  deemed 
to  be  adulterated  and  may 
be  seized  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  It  is 
further  provided  that  the 
labeling  and  advertising 
must  not  be  false  or  mislead- 
ing in  a  material  respect. 
The  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration has  already 
listed  a  number  of  claims  or 
names  which  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  false  or  mislead- 
ing including:  eye  wrinkle  cream,  muscle  oil,  nail  grower, 
nourishing  cream,  hair  restorer,  hair  color  restorer,  skin 
food,  skin  tonic,  scalp  food,  rejuvenating  cream. 


Carton    of   a   perspiration    sup- 
pressant   showing    presence    of 
aluminum  chloride. 


Drugs 

With  drug  products,  too,  the  labels  must  carry  the  name 
of  the  product,  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer. 
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Anactn  is  recommended  for  the 
relief  of  pain  and  discomfort  due  to 
headaches,  colds,  neuralgia  and 
rheumatism,  and  for  pain  following 
tooth  extractions.  It  Is  of  value  in 
relieving  pain  associated  with 
functional  menstrual  disturbances. 
Pain  may  be  the  early  symptoms  of 
a  serious  illness.  Should  it  bo 
persistent  or  unusually  severe 
consult  your  physician. 
Dosage  —  1  or  2  tablets  with  water. 
Repeat,  If  necessary.  1  tablet  in  3 
hours.  Do  not  take  mora  than  & 
tablets  in  any  24  hour  period. 


TABLETS 


packer,  or  distributor,  and  the  quantity  in  the  package. 
Furthermore,  the  label  must  disclose  the  names  of  active 
ingredients.  If  the  product  is  not  a  U.S.P.  or  N.F.  prepara- 
tion (i.e.,  a  formula  whose  composition  is  given  in  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  or  the 
National  Formulary),  the 
name  and  quantity  or  per- 
centage of  the  following  in- 
gredients in  a  preparation 
must  be  given:  alcohol,  bro- 
mides, chloroform,  ether, 
acetanilid,  acetphenetidin, 
aminopyrine,  antipyrine, 
atrophine,  hyoscine,  hyo- 
scyamine,  arsenic,  digitalis, 
digitalis  glucosides,  mer- 
cury, ouabain,  strophanthin, 
strychnine,  thyroid,  or  any 
derivative  of  any  of  the 
named  substances. 

With  a  certain  other  class 
of  ingredients,  chiefly  those 
in  the  narcotic  or  pain-dead- 
ening group,  the  quantity  or 
percentage  of  the  substance 
present  must  be  stated  on 
the  label  with  the  statement : 
"Warning — May  be  habit  forming." 

There  are  still  other  products  whose  application  involves 
serious  risks.  These,  which  include  aminopyrine,  barbitu- 
rates, cinchophen,  sulfanilamide  and  its  derivatives,  and 
thyroid,  are  required  in  some  localities  to  be  restricted  to 
medicines  which  are  sold  on  physicians'  prescriptions. 

Drug  labels  must  further  carry  adequate  directions  for 
use,  warnings  against  use  in  those  conditions  or  by  children 


COLOS, 

EURALGIK    AND    RHEUMATISM 

ACTIVE  INGREDIENTS: 

ACETPHENETIDIN    3    GRS. 

PER  TABLET;  ASPIRIN, 

lUININE    SULFATE.    CAFFEINE 

THE    ANACIN    COMPANY 
OISTRI BUTORS,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


Label  of  a  drug,  showing  quan- 
tity of  acetphenetidin  and  direc- 
tions for  use.  Note  the  warning 
against  -vver-long  use. 
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where  a  product  may  be  dangerous  to  health,  and  warnings 
against  unsafe  dosage  or  methods  or  over-long  continua- 
tion of  the  administration  of  the  drug. 

Foods 

Foods,  too,  must  carry  on  their  label  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  manufacturer,  packer,  or  distributor,  together 

with  the  name  of  the  product 
and  a  statement  of  the  quan- 
tity of  the  contents.  If  an 
article  is  represented  as  a 
food  of  one  of  the  kinds  for 
which  a  definition  has  been 
adopted  or  a  standard  of 
identity  has  been  prescribed, 
it  must  conform  to  such 
definition  and  standard,  bear 
the  name  of  the  food  speci- 
fied, and  must  include  on  the 
label  the  common  name  of 
ingredients  present  in  the 
food  which  are  optional  with 
the  manufacturer. 

If  it  is  represented  as  a 
food  for  which  a  standard 
of  identity  has  been  pre- 
scribed and  it  falls  below 
such  standard,  the  label  must 
indicate  that  fact.  Foods  for 
which  standards  have  not 
been  prescribed  and  which 
are  made  from  two  or  more 
ingredients  must  show  on 
the  label  the  common  name 
of   each   ingredient,    except 


Label  of  a  food  for  which  a 
definition  and  standard  of  iden- 
tity has  been  prescribed  with  the 
name  of  the  optional  ingredient 
(lemon  juice). 


oomitn  or  lALAo  ore  (cottomuo  ^ 

ANO  CORN}.V1NCaAJ«  OILUTTO  WITH 
W«TD*,  SUGAR,  SALT,  PAHVIKA.  MUS- 
TARD. OUM  TRAOAAANTH  ANO  tPICl& 

KRAFT 

French, 
Dressing 


nun  CHUM  eoMANY 


Label  of  a  food  for  which  no 
standards  have  been  prescribed, 
made  from  two  or  more  in- 
gredients, which  must  carry  the 
common  name  of  each  ingredi- 
ent. 
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that  Spices,  flavorings,  and  colorings  may  be  designated 
as  such  without  naming  each  one. 

Whenever  a  food  is  an  imitation  of  another  food,  it 
must  be  so  labeled.  When  artificial  coloring,  artificial 
flavoring,  or  a  chemical  preservative  is  used,  their  presence 
must  be  declared  on  the  label.  Food  for  special  dietary  uses 
must  bear  full  information  concerning  its  vitamin,  mineral, 
and  other  dietary  properties. 

Intelligent  Use  of  the  Label 

What  does  all  this  information  mean  to  the  average 
consimier,  and  how  can  he  or  she  use  it  intelligently?  The 
information  that  a  particular  deodorant  contains  aluminum 
chloride  is  extremely  useful  to  the  woman  who  has  learned 
by  experience  that  with  her,  this  substance  causes  an  un- 
pleasant or  painful  skin  irritation.  A  little  study  of  the 
various  deodorant  labels,  moreover,  will  show  her  that  for 
the  most  part  a  large  number  of  deodorants  are  essentially 
of  the  same  composition,  a  fact  which  will  be  most  useful 
to  her  if  she  has  to  decide  between  the  purchase  of  a 
lower-priced  and  a  more  expensive  product  for  the  same 
purpose.  Hitherto  she  has  been  able  to  make  such  value- 
comparisons  only  after  chemists  have  made  extensive  tests 
to  disclose  the  essential  composition  of  the  products. 

The  consumer  who  takes  a  lively  interest  in  drugs  and 
their  effect  on  his  system  may  be  able  to  secure  a  brief  hint 
of  the  effects  and  probable  disadvantages  or  dangers  in  the 
use  of  particular  drugs,  now  that  their  names  for  the  first 
time  are  revealed  to  him  on  the  labels  of  various  products, 
by  looking  them  up  in  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory.  This  is  a 
large  volume  which  is  available  in  all  medical  libraries  and 
ought  to  be  found  in  nearly  any  large  city  public  library. 
It  is  by  no  means  suggested  that  the  average  layman  should 
attempt  to  diagnose  his  own  ailments,  but  if  he  is  going  to 
take  some  patent  medicine  that   some  advertiser  thinks 
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should  be  good  for  him,  the  consumer  owes  it  to  himself  at 
least  to  know  what  are  the  character,  uses,  and  possible 
dangers  of  the  drugs  which  the  medicine  contains. 

As  to  the  food  labels,  the  chief  advantages  in  the  infor- 
mation furnished  is  in  its  protection  to  persons  who  are 
allergic  to  some  particular  ingredient. 

There  are  any  number  of  projects  in  making  intelligent 
use  of  labels  which  can  be  carried  out  by  study  groups  and 
classes  in  consumer  problems.  It  is  highly  informing  to 
discover  that  all  painkillers,  for  example,  are  essentially 
based  on  the  use  of  such  ingredients  as  acetphenetidin, 
amidopyrine,  acetanilid,  and  aspirin.  The  first  three,  for 
example,  are  considered  potentially  dangerous  drugs,  and, 
therefore,  warnings  must  be  given  against  overdoses  and 
prolonged  use. 

The  consumer,  group  leader,  or  teacher  who  is  interested 
in  following  the  activities  of  the  government  in  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  the  new  Food  and  Drug  Act,  should  be 
on  the  mailing  list  to  receive  Notices  of  Judgment  which 
are  issued  monthly  free,  and  which  now  include  cosmetics 
as  well  as  foods  and  drugs.  Write  to  the  Food  &  Drug 
Admin.,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Above  all  remember  that  the  rigid  enforcement  of  an  Act 
and  its  various  provisions  is  often  carried  out  in  the  exact 
ratio  of  the  public's  interest  in  such  enforcement.  If  con- 
sumers sit  back  and  assume  that  everything  will  be  taken 
care  of,  the  consumer-protective  features  of  the  Act  which 
are  most  difficult  for  manufacturers  to  comply  with  will,  in 
the  course  of  time,  be  whittled  away  through  inactivity  and 
neglect  until  in  time  they  may  be  a  dead  letter  on  the  books. 
It  is  up  to  consumers  to  understand,  to  follow  closely,  to 
criticize,  and  make  suggestions.  Getting  an  Act  passed  has 
been  only  half  the  battle;  the  other  half  is  to  take  such  an 
interest  in  the  subject  that  officials  will  be  constrained  to 
see  that  it  is  diligently  and  conscientiously  enforced. 


cJ^ittle  <Jjiae6t6 

By 

Robert  S.  Knerr 


/I  N  all-time  high  in  disregard  of  consumer  rights  was 
,^>nf  displayed  at  the  1939  session  of  the  Wisconsin  legis- 
lature, during  which  a  bill  was  passed  forbidding  the 
offering  of  secondhand  cars  and  trucks  for  sale  unless  the 
speedometer  reading  has  been  turned  hack  to  zero!  A  writer 
to  Automobile  Digest  says  the  bill  gives  "all  used  cars 
offered  by  dealers  an  equal  start"  and  adds  that  now  "the 
dealer's  and  salesman's  conscience  can  be  at  rest."  Laid  to 
rest,  indeed,  by  governmental  edict.  Funny  old  legislature, 
that  one  in  Wisconsin,  and  unusually  unaware,  even  for 
lawmakers,  of  the  consumer's  interests. 

•  • 

A  N  article  in  Consumers'  Digest,  March,  1939,  "The 
.^.^Af  Price  of  a  Prescription,"  created  a  tempest  m  a  tea- 
pot among  druggists  who  objected  to  public  airing  of  price- 
fixing  practices  for  prescriptions.  Now  Druggists  Circular, 
a  trade  magazine,  recently  came  out  with  an  editorial  de- 
nouncing some  of  the  same  hit-and-run  prescription-pricing 
tactics  that  were  shown  up  and  criticized  in  the  Consumers^ 
Digest  article.  Perhaps  those  who  were  offended  by  last 
year's  article  will  take  more  kindly  to  criticism  from  within 
the  drug  trade's  own  family. 


3 


OR  Dagwood  Bumsteads  who  just  must  catch  that 
morning  bus,  coffee  is  now  put  in  bags  just  like  tea  by 
S.  Pierce  of  Boston.  It  is  said  that  swished  around  in  a 
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cup  of  boiling  water  like  tea  bags  they  make  good  coffee  at 
a  bag  a  cup  and  fifteen  bags  for  a  quarter. 

•  • 

C^  R.  Fay-Cooper  Cole,  professor  of  anthropology  of 
^sU^  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  all  agog  over  the  idea 
that  men  of  the  future  will  be  able  to  reconstruct  modern 
civilization  by  inspection  of  razor  blades,  corsets,  and  type- 
writers found  in  city  dumps.  According  to  the  doctor,  the 
modern  city  dump  will  be  a  treasure  to  the  people  of  future 
ages.     Shucks,  Doc,  any  small  boy  could  tell  you  that. 

•  • 

/)  COSMETIC  concern  is  offering  a  green  (ugh) 
.._yAf  lipstick  that  turns  red  on  application.  Claims :  "You 
can't  kiss  it  off — you  can't  drink  it  off — you  can't  eat  it  off 
— you  can't  smoke  it  off — and  you  can't  swim  it  off."  Can 
you  wash  it  off? 

^O  EDIGREED  potatoes  are  now  being  sold  under  the 
/  name'"Temp'taters."  Done  up  in  five,  ten  and  fifteen 
pound  units,  containers  decorated  in  pastel  shades,  all  adver- 
tising guns  going  full  blast,  the  distributors  believe  the 
housewife  is  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  the  lowly  spud 
in  a  fancy  package.  But — you  can't  eat  packages. 

•  • 

C^  ETROIT  is  expecting  a  boom  year  for  the  automo- 
,_,^^  bile  business  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  higher  prices 
are  looked  for.  Increased  taxes,  higher  labor  and  material 
costs  are  expected  to  boost  prices  $25  to  $30  on  lower- 
priced  1941  models. 

/  ERMANY  is  economizing  by  making  shoes  from 
j7  old  bicycle  tires,  old  hats,  remnants  of  artificial  silk 
stockings,  leather  from  old  shoes,  straw,  and  wood.  Au- 
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thorities  try  to  make  the  ersatz  footgear  sell  by  removing 
them  from  the  ration  list.  In  this  country  the  same  effect 
would  be  accomplished  more  efficiently  by  calling  them  the 

last  word  in  fashion. 

•  • 

C~j  HE  Smithsonian  Institution  anthropologist,  Dr.  Ales 
^^  Hrdlicka,  holds  out  hope  for  those  who  wish  to  keep 
their  teeth  and  don't  care  how  they  do  it.  Dr.  Hrdlicka 
points  out  that  Eskimos  and  Greenlanders  who  start  chew- 
ing on  blubber,  leather,  and  raw  meat  at  an  early  age 
develop  an  accessory  set  of  teeth  behind  the  ordinary  teeth. 
These  teeth,  he  reports,  never  decay.  Blubber,  leather,  and 
raw  meat — I'll  take   an  upper   and   lower  plate,   instead, 

thank  you. 

•  • 

C~7  HE  general  counsel  for  the  Toilet  Goods  Association 
^_y  is  somewhat  vexed  at  the  critical  attitude  of  various 
government  enforcement  agencies.  Mr.  Mock  somewhat 
cynically  told  a  convention  that  the  government  might  con- 
ceivably insist  that  cold  cream  be  labeled :  "This  is  Cold 
Cream.  It  is  not  good  for  anything."  Never  mind,  Hugo, 
the  ladies  would  go  right  on  using  it  anyway. 

•  • 

^ERVICE  station  attendants  who  have  an  order  for 

^   an  oil  change  and  chassis  lubrication  are  advised  by 

National  Petroleum  Nezvs  to  change  the  oil  as  soon  as  the 
car  is  on  the  lift.  That  way,  if  the  customer  changes  his 
mind  he's  hooked  for  at  least  the  price  of  the  profitable 
oil  drain  before  he  becomes  impatient  and  decides  to  leave. 
The  magazine  also  remarks  on  a  source  of  embarrassment 
for  attendants  who  try  to  sell  an  oil  drain  before  they  ask 
how  far  the  car  has  been  driven  since  the  oil  was  replaced, 
A  driver  may  be  told,  if  the  attendant  hasn't  learned  dis- 
cretion, that  his  oil  needs  changing  when  he  has  only  driven 
a  few  hundred  miles  since  the  last  change ! 
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^  /  OREIGNERS  in  Soviet  Russia  have  gone  on  a  rent 
*_^  strike  since  Burobin,  government  monopoly  on  apart- 
ments, has  jacked  up  rents  to  fantastic  heights — $60 
monthly,  for  example,  for  garage  space  for  one  car.  The 
foreigners,  particularly  newspaper  men,  are  waiting  to  see 
if  Burobin  will,  like  a  capitalistic  landlord,  evict  them. 
Wonder  what  the  Daily  Worker,  one-time  official  Com- 
munist journal  whose  heart  used  to  bleed  for  evicted  fam- 
ilies, would  say. 

•  • 

Cn  HE  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
^  Department  of  Agriculture  is  carrying  out  controlled 
experiments  this  season  with  U.  S.  grade  labeling  of  canned 
goods.  Ten  government  inspectors  are  engaged  in  grading 
fruit  and  vegetables  and  supervising  the  entire  canning 
process  in  three  cooperating  canneries.  Distributors,  includ- 
ing R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  are  assisting  in  mar- 
keting the  graded  products  and  state  universities  will  make 
surveys  to  determine  consumer  reaction  to  government- 
graded  products.  The  consumers'  crusade  for  government 
grading  seems  to  be  bearing  fruit,  even  if  it  did  take  half  a 
decade  to  bring  results  on  any  large  scale. 

C^  HE  hot  dog  has  now  fallen  prey  to  the  slot  machine. 
^^  A  new  vending  machine  serves  the  dogs  and  may  be 
adapted  to  other  sandwiches.  "But  don't  try  to  argue  with 
it,"  says  W.  H.  Wilson  in  the  Baston  (Pa.)  Express,  "if 
you  didn't  want  mustard." 

•  • 

^  WEET  Land  of  Gadgetry  .  .  .  silent  alarm  clock  that 
,^_3  awakens  the  sleeper  by  tickling  his  nose  with  a  bunch 
of  feathers  .  .  .  door  knocker  with  a  panel  of  "one-way" 
glass  so  the  housewife  can  see  if  it's  a  vacuum  cleaner  sales- 
man or  the  village  gossip  who's  rapping  at  the  door. 


So    Ijc 
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V^uuina  ^^v  ^ur    (^oat 
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Cy  URS  since  ancient  times  have  been  a  symbol  of  luxury 
^>^  and  wealth.  Perhaps  it  is  this  association  which  leads 
every  woman  to  desire  furs,  and  even  sacrifice  health  to 
obtain  a  fur  coat.  One  hears  stories  of  stenographers  and 
other  office  workers  who  skimp  on  lunches  and  other  liv- 
ing essentials  in  order  to  save  up  the  needed  sum. 

An  interesting  little  story  about  fur  coats  is  told  by 
Robert  Davis,  a  New  York  correspondent,  in  William 
Feather's  Magazine,  of  a  Central  European  returning  to 
his  homeland  even  in  these  troubled  times  with  what  little 
money  he  had  saved  in  America.  His  reason  for  leaving 
ran  as  follows :  "Fur  coats  is  what  is  wrong  with  America. 
Fur  coats,  for  women.  It's  got  so  that  even  the  wife  of  a 
mechanic  must  have  one.  Then  she  must  have  what  goes 
with  a  fur  coat,  above  and  below.  Once  a  woman's  got  a 
fur  coat  everything  scratches  her  skin  except  silk.  A  fur 
coat  makes  her  health  poor.  She  can't  make  the  fire  in  the 
morning.  The  old  man  has  to  pack  his  own  lunch  pail,  and 
bring  her  coffee  in  bed  before  going  to  work.  Seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  family  trouble  in  America  comes  from  fur 
coats." 

In  the  past  two  or  three  years,  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  producing  attractive  fur  coats  from  inex- 
pensive furs  so  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  a  woman 
to  mertgage  her  health  and  her  family's  happiness  in  order 
to  own  a  fur  coat.  The  lowly  sheep  is  dyed  and  sheared 
so  that  it  very  closely  resembles  beaver.  If  a  good  job  is 
done  in  processing  bunny  rabbit,  a  coat  can  be  produced 
which  looks  enough  like  the  so-called  "Hudson  Seal"  to 
fool  anyone — not  an  expert — at  first  glance.  "Hudson 
Seal"  itself  is  seal-dyed  muskrat.    Good  looking  coats  of 
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sheared  sheep  (mouton  in  department  store  language)  and 
processed  rabbit  (lapin  in  advertisements)  can  be  bought 
for  $50  to  $100. 

Before  you  decide  to  sacrifice  everything  possible  to  in- 
dulge your  longing  for  a  fur  coat,  sit  down  and  take  care- 
ful stock  of  your  need  for  it,  its  uses,  its  relation  to  your 
wardrobe,  and  how  much  money  you  can  afford  to  spend 
on  it.  Ask  yourself  whether  the  weather  in  your  locality 
is  cold  enough  for  a  long  enough  time  each  winter  to  justify 
such  a  purchase  on  the  basis  of  its  protection  value.  Do  you 
do  considerable  driving  of  an  automobile?  Driving  a  car 
requires  the  selection  of  an  extremely  durable  fur  in  order 
to  avoid  worn  spots  across  the  shoulders  and  the  seat  of  the 
coat  from  the  friction  and  rubbing  getting  in  and  out  of 
the  car.  Are  your  activities  such  that  a  sport-type  fur  will 
be  suitable  for  all  occasions,  or  on  the  contrary,  are  your 
activities  such  that  you  can  wear  the  dressier  type  every- 
where and  still  be  suitably  dressed?  Women  who  have 
numerous  social  activities  usually  find  it  necessary  to  have 
a  good  winter  cloth  coat,  fur  trimmed.  Bear  such  a  need 
in  mind  in  deciding  whether  you  can  afford  a  fur  coat  too. 

Another  point  to  consider  is  the  fact  that  a  fur  coat  which 
hangs  in  the  closet  and  is  worn  only  occasionally  is  likely  to 
be  an  expensive  buy  regardless  of  its  price,  not  only  because 
the  style  may  be  outdated  in  a  season  or  two,  but  also  be- 
cause the  fur  and  materials  will  deteriorate.  The  annual 
depreciation  of  a  fur  coat  is  calculated  to  be  10  per  cent  if 
it  is  badger,  beaver,  fisher,  fitch,  fur  seal,  kolinsky,  krimmer, 
marten,  mink,  muskrat,  otter,  Persian  lamb,  raccoon,  skunk, 
wolverine,  or  wombat;  15  per  cent  if  it  is  caracul,  ermine, 
fox,  hair  seal,  kangaroo,  leopard,  lynx,  marmot,  monkey, 
nutria,  opossum,  puma,  or  sable;  and  20  per  cent  if  it  is 
chinchilla,  chipmunk  (baronduki),  goat,  kidskin,  mole,  rab- 
bit, or  squirrel. 

Many  companies  that  insure  owners  of  fur  garments  use 
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these  figures,  and  although  owners  who  are  not  willing  to 
accept  these  standard  rates  may  call  for  individual  ap- 
praisals, they  are  a  guide  to  the  woman  who  wants  to  buy 
carefully  and  needs  to  decide  between  two  coats.  A  little 
"higher  mathematics"  will  help  her  quickly  to  discover  the 
per-year  cost  of  each. 

*^  HE  hair  of  the  fur  selected  should  be  thick  (not 
^^  necessarily  heavy)  and  have  a  fine  natural  luster. 
Luster  can  be  achieved  by  dyeing,  and  while  dyeing  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  an  inferior  skin,  it  may  stiffen  the 
leather  and  give  it  a  tendency  towards  cracking.  Furs  dyed 
brown  also  tend  to  turn  red  with  age,  and  long-haired  skins 
sometimes  become  brittle. 

Dyed  furs  are  supposed  to  be  labeled  as  such,  but  when 
in  doubt  they  may  be  detected  by  blowing  apart  the  hair 
and  examining  the  leather  underneath.  Undyed  leather  is 
usually  light  in  tone.  Dyed  leather  will  be  a  darker  golden 
tone  or  even  black. 

Some  furs  are  colored  to  match  skins  or  improve  patterns 
by  running  a  dye  brush  over  the  top  hair.  This  is  called 
blending  and  is  used  to  advantage  and  without  injury  on 
many  fine  pelts. 

If  you  are  buying  a  silver  fox,  watch  out  for  pointed 
foxes  sold  as  genuine  silver  foxes.  Examine  the  white 
guard  hairs.  In  pointed  skins,  the  inserted  badger  hairs 
have  white  tips  or  are  all  white.  The  "white"  hairs  in 
genuine  silver  foxes  are  alternately  white  and  black  and 
have  black  tips. 

After  general  considerations  of  the  style,  kind  of  fur 
you  want,  general  use  to  which  the  coat  will  be  put,  and 
how  much  you  can  afford  to  pay,  do  some  comparison 
shopping.  Study  advertisements  in  order  to  get  some  idea 
of  the  range  of  prices  for  the  particular  furs  in  which  you 
are  interested,  and  make  a  number  of  comparison  shopping 
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trips  to  see  how  the  prices  and  quality  compare.  Good 
furriers  will  advise  you  to  purchase  a  high  grade  of  an 
inexpensive  fur  rather  than  a  low  grade  of  an  expensive 
type. 

Unless  you  are  an  expert  or  have  a  friend  who  is  an 
expert,  you  will  be  wise  to  make  your  purchase  from  the 
best  and  most  highly  regarded  furrier  in  your  vicinity. 
Don't  attempt  to  make  a  bargain  purchase  from  a  cut-rate 
store.  The  ways  in  which  you  can  be  cheated  in  making 
such  a  purchase  are  too  numerous  to  set  down  in  the  space 
of  this  short  article.  Learn  all  you  can  by  comparison 
shopping  and  then  make  your  purchase  from  a  store  which 
will  guarantee  to  keep  the  coat  in  repair  for  a  year. 

The  table  which  follows  will  provide  a  brief  guide  to 
the  selection  of  furs  from  the  standpoint  of  durability  and 
serviceability.  For  more  complete  and  detailed  informa- 
tion, send  10  cents  in  coin  to  the  Boston  Better  Business 
Bureau,  20  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  for 
"Facts  You  Should  Know  About  Furs"  from  which  this 
guide  has  been  condensed  by  special  permission. 

Fur  Guide 

Alaska  Seal  Finer  skins  are  close- furred,  and  even  of 

pile,  with  supple  leather.  Serviceability, 
good. 

Btaver  Very   warm.      Inclined   to   mat   when    re- 

peatedly exposed  to  dampness  but  easily 
corrected.  Medium  weight  with  medium 
length,  medium  brown  silky  hair.  Service- 
ability, good. 

Caracul  A  type  of  lamb.     Short  to  long  hairs  of 

various  colors  and  textures.  Skins  graded 
according  to  curl  and  luster,  the  flattest 
moire  skins  with  the  highest  luster  and  silk- 
iest texture  being  the  best   but  generally 
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poorest    in 
low  to  fair. 


serviceability.      SerTiceability, 


Fox 


Kolinsky 


KrhnmeTi 


Leopard 


Muskrat 
(Huds<Mi  Seal- 
Dyed  Muskrat) 


Persian  Lamb 


Soft,  full-furred,  silky  in  better  grades,  to 
coarse  hair  for  low  grade.  Readily  dyed 
to  harmonize  all  colors  or  used  naturally. 
Serviceability,  low  to  fair. 

A  species  of  Chinese  weasel.  Fairly  light 
weight  with  short  fine  hair.  Generally  dyed 
in  soft  brown  tones.  Serviceability,  fair  to 
good. 

A  type  of  lamb.  Gray  or  slate  color,  show- 
ing much  variation  in  the  character  of  the 
curl.  Tendency  to  peel  when  leather  be- 
comes dry.    Serviceability,  fair  to  good. 

Mostly  pale  fawn  or  reddish,  brownish  red 
buff,  spotted  over  with  dark  brown  or  black 
rosettes  or  broken  rings.  Sheds.  Better 
quality  has  flat,  silky  hair  and  more  contrast 
between  spots  and  body  color.  Long,  coarse 
hair  less  desirable.  Serviceability,  low  to 
fair. 

Fairly  light  weight  with  short,  fine,  black- 
dyed  fur.  Sheared  and  dyed  to  resemble 
Alaska  Seal.  Best  coats  judged  by  imi- 
formly  thick  fur,  brilliant  luster,  less  notice- 
able joining  of  pelts.  Serviceability,  fair  to 
good. 

Naturally  gray,  brown,  or  black  hair.  Black- 
dyed  more  lustrous.  Finest  type  has  silky 
complete  curls  of  firm  bodied,  lustrous  char- 
acter which  vary  in  size  from  small  to  fairly 
large.  The  leather  should  be  soft,  light 
weight,  and  pliable.  Less  desirable  are 
woolly,  loosely  curled  or  shaggy,  and  lack 
luster,  or  they  may  be  woolly  with  very 
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Rabbit 

(Coney,  Hare, 
Lapin) 


Raccoon 


Squirrel 


small,   very  dull,   flat  markings, 
ability,  low  to  good. 


Service- 


Certain  types  inexpensive,  light  weight,  and 
tender.  Other  skins,  especially  buck  rabbit 
of  good  quality,  are  heavier  and  stronger  in 
leather.    Serviceability,  low  to  fair. 

Heavy  weight  with  long,  silvery,  black- 
tipped  top  hairs,  dense,  woolly  underfur. 
Used  in  natural  color  or  commonly  blended 
to  darken  the  stripes.  More  expensive 
grades  have  definite  silvery  cast  throughout 
rather  than  brownish  or  reddish  cast.  Skins 
should  be  well  matched  according  to  color 
and  depth  of  hair.  Good  grades  have  heavy 
underfur  and  plenty  of  guard  hairs.  Bellies 
and  sides  are  lighter  in  color  naturally  and 
will  not  wear  so  well.    Serviceability,  good. 

Fairly  light  weight  with  short,  fine,  light  to 
dark  color  hair.  Not  suited  to  hard  usage. 
Finest  squirrel  has  clear,  blue-gray  cast  and 
heavy  dense  fur.  Less  expensive  has  flatter 
gray  fur  with  brownish  streaks.  Matching 
of  pelts  for  color  and  density  of  fur  an  in- 
dication of  value.  Squirrel  belly  plates  not 
serviceable  and  used  mostly  for  trimmings. 
Serviceability,  low  to  fair. 


«     «     «     « 


»     »      »     » 


Replacing  a  Light  Bulb  Safely 

If  the  electric  light  bulb  on  the  ceiling  of  your  bedroom 
bums  out,  don't  stand  on  the  head  of  the  bed  or  its  foot  to  re- 
place the  lamp.  Get  the  stepladder.  The  foot  of  the  bed  was 
not  made  to  climb  upon  and  will  probably  not  stand  the  gaff. 
A  broken  leg  or  a  sprained  ankle  is  no  fun. 

— National  Safety  Council  News  Letter 


Is  Your  Antifreeze  Safe? 


WHEN  you  drive  into  your 
favorite  service  station  or 
garage  this  fall  to  have  anti- 
freeze put  in  the  radiator  of 
your  automobile,  the  probabil- 
ity is  that  you  will  have  the 
choice  of  three  or  four  prep- 
arations, one  expensive,  the 
others  more  reasonably  priced. 
The  difference,  your  service- 
man may  tell  you,  is  that  the 
costlier  one  does  not  boil  away 
during  use  and  can  therefore 
be  used  year  after  year.  In 
the  end,  he  claims,  the  more 
expensive  antifreeze  will  be 
the  most  economical. 

This  familiar  argument 
sounds  logical,  and  it  is  so  far 
as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go 
far  enough  to  acquaint  you 
with  the  facts  you  really  need 
to  know.  The  truth  is,  there 
is  no  one  completely  satisfac- 
tory antifreeze.  Ethylene  gly- 
col, the  most  expensive  solu- 
tion, has  a  few  shortcomings, 
while  some  of  the  cheaper 
antifreezes  may  be  harmful  to 
the  engine  or  dangerous  to 
those  who  ride  in  the  car. 
Methanol  (wood  alcohol) 
solutions  or  those  containing 
it  in  any  considerable  propor- 
tion are  especially  hazardous 


and  so  should  be  avoided. 

Antifreezes  consisting  in 
large  part  of  ethylene  glycol, 
glycerine,  or  alcohol,  when 
used  in  considerable  concen- 
tration, if  they  freeze,  will  not 
often  cause  a  motor  block  to 
crack,  since  they  form  a  slush 
rather  than  solidifying.  Ethy- 
lene glycol  is  sometimes  mixed 
'  with  antifreezes  that  consist 
chiefly  of  alcohol,  and  such  an 
admixture,  the  makers  say, 
will  become  mushy  rather  than 
solid  in  the  event  of  freezing, 
thus  eliminating  the  cause  of 
cracked  blocks.  As  a  rule,  the 
quantity  added  is  too  small  to 
provide  much  additional  pro- 
tection. 

Manufacturers  are  correct, 
however,  in  their  assertion 
that  ethylene  glycol  will  not 
boil  off,  for  the  boiling  point 
is  higher  than  that  of  water. 
But  saving  the  solution  from 
one  winter  to  another  has  its 
problems,  so  many  in  fact  that 
manufacturers  themselves  no 
longer  recommend  it.  Drain- 
ing the  radiator  is  a  job  you 
will  have  to  do  yourself  or  ask 
your  serviceman  to  do  for  you. 
The  latter  no  doubt  will  oblige, 
but  his  heart  won't  be  in  it, 
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for  he  may  be  cheating  him- 
self out  of  one  sale  of  anti- 
freeze the  next  fall.  In  any 
event,  you  will  have  to  provide 
containers  for  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  circulating  system 
of  your  car.  The  containers 
must  be  tightly  corked,  and 
you  will  have  to  find  a  place 
to  store  them  over  the  summer. 

Ethylene  glycol  has,  more- 
over, the  unfortunate  habit  of 
becoming  acid,  so  the  owner 
who  considers  using  it  a  sec- 
ond season  had  better  check  it 
for  acidity  before  putting  it 
in  the  radiator  again.  If 
enough  acid  has  developed  to 
turn  a  blue  litmus  paper  red, 
he  would  be  wise  to  buy  fresh 
antifreeze,  even  if  that  does 
mean  foregoing  the  savings  he 
expected  to  realize. 

Some  users  have  found  that 
ethylene  glycol,  despite  its 
non-volatile  character,  can 
escape  from  an  apparently 
water-tight  radiator.  It  is  able 
to  do  this  because  it  will  seep 
through  a  very  tiny  hole. 
When  a  car  owner  discovers 
his  radiator  has  such  a  leak, 
he  can  either  have  a  repair- 
man hunt  down  the  leak  or  he 
can  change  to  another  type 
of  antifreeze.  If  previous 
leaks  have  been  plugged  by 
dropping    flaxseed    meal    or 


flaxseed  extract  into  the  radi- 
ator, it  is  probably  wiser  not 
to  use  ethylene  glycol. 

Desirable  High  Temperatures 

An  advantage  of  the  ethy- 
lene glycol  antifreeze  is  that  it 
permits  the  engine  to  operate 
at  a  higher  temperature.  Be- 
cause the  alcohols  —  ethyl, 
methyl,  and  isopropyl — boil  at 
low  temperatures,  they  cannot 
be  used  as  antifreezes  in  cars 
equipped  with  high-tempera- 
ture thermostats.  Ethylene  gly- 
col, on  the  other  hand,  has  a 
boiling  point  high  enough  to 
permit  its  use  in  such  a  sys- 
tem without  evaporating.  The 
temperature  permitted  by  the 
high-temperature  thermostat 
(if  you  can  get  one — reliable 
ones  are  very  hard  to  find) 
enables  the  engine  to  operate 
more  efficiently,  and  this  effi- 
ciency is  reflected  in  greater 
gasoline  economy.  High  en- 
gine temperature  is  a  help 
too,  for  heaters  that  depend 
on  a  flow  of  hot  water  from 
the  radiator. 

For  this  advantage,  how- 
ever, the  car  owner  must  pay 
considerably  more  than  he 
would  for  the  cheaper  anti- 
freezes. Enough  ethylene  gly- 
col to  prevent  freezing  at  zero 
temperature  in  a  motor  with 
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a  5-gallon  circulating  system 
costs  about  $4.50.  Denatured 
ethyl  alcohol,  of  which  the 
other  recommended  prepara- 
tions consist,  costs  65  cents  to 
$1  a  gallon,  and  a  small  car, 
if  it  is  in  good  condition  and 
does  not  overheat,  needs  not 
more  than  three  gallons  of 
alcohol  or  say  $2  to  $3  worth, 
in  the  course  of  a  northern 
winter.  (In  the  latitude  of 
New  York  City,  people  have 
been  able  to  drive  through  a 
winter  without  needing  to  add 
to  the  original  quantity.)  Un- 
less the  ethylene  glycol  is  used 
more  than  one  year,  the  ad- 
vantage of  economy  is  with 
the  ethyl  alcohol.  (Economy, 
that  is,  for  antifreeze  liquid 
alone,  not  allowing  for  the 
better  economy  of  engine  per- 
formance when  a  higher-boil- 
ing-point liquid  and  a  higher 
thermostat  setting  are  used.) 
It  is  not  advisable  to  attempt 
to  increase  the  economy  of 
ethyl  alcohol  by  placing  on  the 
car  a  device  intended  to  trap 
the  part  of  the  anti-freeze  al- 
cohol that  boils  off.  Such  de- 
vices are  not  recommended. 

When  ethyl  alcohol,  or 
ethanol,  is  used,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  thermostat  in  the 
circulating  system  that  per- 
mits   circulation   to   maintain 


jacket-water  temperature  at 
160  degrees.  Higher  temper- 
atures would  cause  the  alco- 
hol to  evaporate  too  rapidly. 

This  type  of  antifreeze  is 
sold  under  many  different 
brand  names,  but  can  also  be 
bought  in  bulk.  The  pur- 
chaser should  make  certain, 
however,  that  he  is  obtaining 
ethyl,  or  grain,  alcohol  and 
not  methanol,  known  also  as 
methyl,  or  wood,  alcohol.  The 
latter  is  a  heavy  seller  and  is 
frequently  offered  a  purchaser 
who  asks  simply  for  alcohol 
or  for  denatured  alcohol. 

Methanol  (Wood  Alcohol) 

The  greatest  drawback  to 
using  methanol  is  its  poison- 
ous character.  Wood  alcohol, 
as  persons  who  read  newspa- 
pers during  the  prohibition 
era  will  readily  recall,  causes 
blindness  or  death  when  taken 
internally,  and  even  the  in- 
halation of  its  fumes  is  dan- 
gerous. At  least  one  public 
health  body — the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Board  of  Health — 
advises  against  its  use  as  an 
antifreeze,  and  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation regards  such  use  as 
fraught  with  hazard  to  car 
users. 

Another    point    to    watch 
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when  buying  antifreeze  is  di- 
lution. Sharp  dealers  have 
not  been  above  turning  an  ex- 
tra penny  by  adding  water  to 
antifreeze  liquids.  Many  prep- 
arations sold  under  brand 
names  now  contain  small 
amounts  of  a  substance  which 
causes  the  antifreeze  to  be- 
come cloudy  when  a  dealer 
tries  to  adulterate  the  product 
by  adding  water.  Thus  the 
buyer  can  quickly  detect  dilu- 
tion. 

In  buying  any  of  the  alco- 
hols, it  is  well  to  remember 
that  they  are  more  inflam- 
mable than  ethylene  glycol 
and  will,  if  allowed  to  leak 
from  a  defective  radiator 
hose  or  faulty  connection, 
create  a  fire  hazard. 

It  is  no  longer  common  to 
be  offered  one  of  the  count- 
less strange  substances,  many 
quite  harmful  to  the  car  or 
engine,  that  once  passed  as 
antifreezes.  The  present-day 
car  owner  seldom  encounters 
such  preparations  as  calcium 
chloride  brine,  or  the  "home 
remedies,"  kerosene,  honey, 
and  sugar  syrup.  Yet  even 
today  the  consumer  cannot  be 
sure,  unless  the  container  is 
plainly  marked,  that  he  is  not 
placing  in  his  radiator  a  solu- 
tion that  will  cause  extensive 


damage  to  his  automobile. 
Kerosene  attacks  rubber 
radiator  hose  and,  in  an  over- 
heated engine,  can  produce  a 
serious  fire  hazard.  Glycerine 
has  the  virtue  of  being  non- 
volatile and  so,  like  ethylene 
glycol,  will  not  boil  off,  but  it 
is  expensive  and  like  ethylene 
glycol  will  also  find  its  way 
through  the  tiniest  leak.  But 
its  principal  disadvantage  is 
that  it  may  cause  corrosion. 
Calcium  chloride  and  simi- 
lar salt  solutions  can  wreak 
great  havoc  in  the  radiator 
and  engine  block  and  "short" 
the  spark  plugs. 

Corrosion 

Corrosion  is  a  problem  in 
the  cooling  system  even  with- 
out the  addition  of  antifreeze, 
because  of  natural  oxidation 
and  the  air  and  minerals  pres- 
ent in  the  water.  The  claim  is 
made  for  numerous  anti- 
freezes that  they  inhibit  cor- 
rosion, but  it  is  not  clear 
how  much  good  they  do.  In  a 
study  made  by  the  North  Da- 
kota State  Laboratories  De- 
partment, 29  different  brands 
of  antifreeze  were  tested  for 
corrosive  qualities  by  placing 
them  in  contact  with  a  copper 
strip  for  24  hours.  Corrosion 
occurred  in  only  one  instance. 
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Radiator 
Solution 


This  does  not  prove,  however, 
that  the  small  quantities  of 
rust  inhibitors  used  in  many 
of  the  solutions  can  effectively 
arrest  the  natural  action  of 
water  or  the  antifreeze  mix- 
tures on  metal.  The  inhibi- 
tors, incidentally,  are  nothing 
more  extraordinary  than 
washing  soda,  baking  soda, 
or  sodium  borate,  and  only 
very  small 
quanti- 
ties are 
used. 

While, 
as  this  ar- 
tide  has 
already 
pointed 
out,  no 
one  anti- 
freeze is 
ideal,   the 

best  is  probably  ethylene  gly- 
col, provided  cost  is  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  has  issued  some 
very  helpful  information  on 
antif  reezing  solutions  for 
automobile  radiators  in  its 
Letter  Circular  28  showing  so- 
lutions to  be  used  to  replace 
various  strengths  of  radiator 
solutions  lost  by  evaporation. 

One  of  the  Bureau's  tables 
is    reproduced    here    for    in- 


Denat. 
Alcohol 

10 
20 
30 
40 
50 


terested  car  owners.  The  fig- 
ures are  percentages  by  vol- 
ume, and  the  alcohol  used  is 
180  degrees  proof  denatured 
alcohol  (90  per  cent  by  vol- 
ume). The  table  shows,  for 
instance,  that  in  the  case  of  a 
20  per  cent  denatured  alcohol 
solution  (which  protects  to  19 
degrees  Fahrenheit),  three 
times  as  much  alcohol  as  water 
must  be 
added  in 
refilling  the 
radiator  to 
replace  loss 
of  the  solu- 
t  i  o  n  by 
e  vap  o  r- 
ation. 
In    the 


Replacement 
Solution 

Denat. 
Alcohol 


Data 
Standards. 


from 


Water 

90 
80 
70 
60 
50 

the     National     Bureau      of 


60 
75 
82 
87 
90 


Water 

40 
25 
18 
13 
10 


a  c  c  o  m  - 
p  anying 
list,  the 
antifreezes  bearing  trade 
names  are  rated  on  the  basis 
of  tests  by  the  Oil  Inspection 
Division,  North  Dakota  State 
Laboratories  Department,  for 
composition,  tendency  to  cause 
corrosion,  and  protection  af- 
forded against  freezing  when 
used  in  accordance  with  di- 
rections given  by  the  manu- 
facturers. Acknowledgment  is 
also  due  the  technicians  of 
Consumers'  Research  for  clas- 
sification of  the  data. 
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Recommended 

Ethanol,  denatured  (ethyl  alcohol,  denatured). 
Ethylene  glycol.     Difficult   to   purchase   except   under   trade 
names. 

The  following  consisted  chiefly  of  ethylene  glycol: 
Atlas  Perma-Guard    (Atlas  Supply  Co.) 
Eveready  Pre5fone(  National  Carbon  Co.,  N.Y.C.)     Contained 

also  a  small  amount  of  petroleum  and  non-petroleum  oils. 
Firestone  Frigitone   (Firestone    Tire   &    Rubber    Co.,    Akron, 

Ohio) 

The   following  antifreezes    consisted   chiefly   of   denatured 
ethanol    (denatured    ethyl    alcohol).     Those    marked    by    an 
asterisk  contained  a  small  amount  of  sodium  carbonate  or  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  as  a  corrosion  inhibitor: 
Blue  Flo*    (Carbide  &  Carbon  Chemical  Corp.,  N.Y.C.) 
Co-Op  Protection  Plus    (Distrib.    Farmers   Union,   Dickinson, 

N.D.) 
Cross  Country*  (Distrib.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.) 
Durozone  (Distrib.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.) 
Freez-Free   (Distrib.  W.  H.  Barber  Co.,  Chicago) 
Frost-Check*  (Midwest  Oil  Co.,  Minneapolis) 
Gamble's  Bonded*  (Distrib.  Gamble's  Stores,  Minneapolis) 
Gamble's  Completely  Denatured  Alcohol*      (Distrib.    Gamble's 

Stores) 
Silver  Seal    (Distrib.  Coast-to-Coast  Stores,  Minneapolis) 
Skelco*    (Skelly  Oil  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.) 
Standard  Super   (Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana) 
Super  Pyro   (U.  S.  Industrial  Alcohol  Co.,  N.Y.C.) 
Thermo  Royal  (Publicker  Commercial  Alcohol  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia) 
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The  average  driver  of  a  motor  vehicle  in  this  country     | 
used  724  gallons  of  gasoline  last  year.  | 

— Science  Servici       i 
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Walter  F.  Grueninger 


•^  HE  principal  asked  me  to  present  a  half-hour  recital  of 
*^  recorded  music  to  her  pupils  using  my  records  and 
portable  phonograph  and  one  bright  morning  last  Spring 
I  faced  500  youngsters  in  the  school  auditorium. 

Here  is  the  program  for  that  day,  one  which  has  served 
as  a  model  for  recitals  I  have  given  in  other  schools. 

I  began  by  saying  I  liked  music  because  it  was  fun  and 
that  I  hoped  my  listeners  would  find  it  fun,  too.  To  drive 
that  point  home  quickly  I  opened  with  Decca  20122,  a  hun- 
dred year  old  Chinese  tragedy  which  I  explained  briefly. 
The  Oriental  music  falling  on  Occidental  ears  which  were 
trained  even  at  the  age  of  six  to  an  entirely  different  con- 
ception of  beauty,  sent  the  children  into  paroxysms  of 
laughter.  They  quickly  agreed  that  music  was  fun. 

Next  came  Musicraft  224,  Looky  Yonder,  work  music  in 
which  a  negro  sings  with  strong  rhythmic  accents  as  he 
chops  a  tree.  By  this  time  the  boys  and  girls  were  ready 
for  something  "serious"  and  they  got  it  in  the  2nd  move- 
ment of  Schubert's  Death  and  the  Maiden  Quartet,  a  theme 
and  variations  on  Victor  15006.  I  told  the  story  of  Death 
beckoning  to  the  Maiden  and  contrasted  the  cheap  impro- 
vised variations  of  swing  performers  to  the  inspired  utter- 
ances of  Schubert. 

Then  came  the  humorous  Mosquito  Dance,  Victor  4319. 
It  was  an  easy  matter  for  the  children  to  point  out  the 
chords  at  which  the  mosquito  pounces  on  his  victim  and 
to  tell  what  happens  to  the  mosquito  eventually. 

The  2nd  movement  of  Tschailcowsky's  Symphony  No.  5, 

ts 
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Columbia  11205,  has  been  adapted  by  Tin  Pan  Alley  so 
children  call  it  Moon-Glow — or  something  like  that.  They 
respond  to  the  loveliness  of  the  original,  however,  and  learn 
that  masterpieces  are  not  so  remote  after  all. 

One  of  the  highspots  of  the  day  was  the  performance 
of  Decca  3003,  Give  a  Little  Whistle,  from  Pinocchio.  Half 
the  assembly  whistled  the  first  group  of  whistles  in  the 
chorus,  the  other  half  the  second  group.  Great  contest. 
Music  is  lots  of  fun! 

Then  the  Prelude  to  Act  III  of  Lohengrin  as  an  expres- 
sion of  unbounded  joy,  Victor  14007,  and  as  an  exciting 
close  the  last  movement  of  the  William  Tell  Overture, 
Columbia  68475,  which  the  children  identified  as  the  Lone 
Ranger.  Amid  cries  of  "Heigh  Ho,  Silver!"  they  enacted 
the  part  of  the  hero  despite  the  bewildered  glances  of  the 
faculty  and  showed  by  beaming  countenances  and  prolonged 
applause  that  music  certainly  is  fun — with  a  phonograph ! 

Although  I  have  appeared  before  a  hundred  audiences 
none  was  more  appreciative,  more  attentive,  and  more  in- 
spiring. Whatever  success  I  achieved  that  morning  and  since 
I  ascribe  to  three  principles :  let  the  children  participate,  mix 
humour  with  melody,  tell  the  story  of  the  music. 

May  I  suggest  to  educators  that  they  send  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Scientific  Aids  to  Learning,  41  East  42  Street, 
New  York  City,  for  their  highly  recommended  booklets  on 
phonograph  records  and  sound  reproduction,  which  are  free 
to  schools  and  public  libraries?  Then  by  all  means  employ 
the  phonograph  as  an  aid  in  teaching  the  art  of  music. 

*^HE  reduction  in  price  of  Victor  Red  Seal  records  to 
^  $1  for  the  12"  and  75c  for  the  10'',  following  Colum- 
bia's drop  to  the  same  level,  proves  again  that  lively  compe- 
tition benefits  the  consumer.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  those 
masterpieces  in  both  catalogues  you  have  denied  yourself 
because  they  were  expensive. 
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Ratings  of  Phonograph  Records 

Code:   AA — highly   recommended;   A — recommended;    B — intermediate; 
C — not  recommended. 

Orchestra 
Bizet:   L'Arlesienne   Suite   No.    2.     Boston 
Pops  Orch.  under  Fiedler.   4  sides,  Victor 
M683.   $2.50, 
Brahms:    Symphony   No.    2.     Phila.    Orch.        AA  B  A 

under   Ormandy.     12   sides,    Victor   M694. 
$6.50. 

Phil.  Symph.  Orch.  under  Barbirolli.  10        AA  A  B 

sides,  Columbia  M412.    $5.50. 
Dvorak:  Symphony  No.  5  ("New  World").        AA  A  A 

All-American    Youth    Orch.    under    Sto- 
kowski.    11  sides,  Columbia  M416.    $6.25. 
Haydn:    Symphony    No.    104    ("London").        AA  AA  AA 

London    Phil.    Orch.    under    Beecham.     6 
sides,  Columbia  M409.    $3.50, 
Mozart:    Symphony    No.    38    ("Prague").        AA  A  A 

Chicago    Symph.    Orch.    under    Stock.     6 
sides,  Columbia  M410.    $3.50. 
Saint- Saens:    Danse   Macabre.     Chicago        A  A  A 

Symph.  Orch.  under  Stock.    2  sides,  Co- 
lumbia 11251.    $1. 
Wagner:    Rienzi — Overture     (3     sides)     &        B  A  A 

Berlioz:  Marche  Troyenne  (1  side). 
Paris  Cons.  Orch.  under  Weingartner. 
Columbia  X169.    $2.50. 

Concerto 
Beethoven:     Concerto    No.     4.     Gieseking        A  A  A  A  A  A 

(piano).    8  sides,  Columbia  M411.    $4.50. 
Tschaikowsky:    Concerto.     Milstein     (vio-        B  A  A  A  A 

lin),   8  sides,  Columbia  M413.   $4.50. 

Chamber  &  Instrumental 
Bach:    Fantasia    &    Fugue    (Peters    Book        ABA 

III,  No.  6).    Commette  (organ).    2  sides, 

Columbia  70087.   $1. 
Beethoven:     Sextet     (Op.     81B).     Royale        BAG 

Chamber    Orch.    under    Nosco.     4    sides, 

Royale  622/3,    $Z 
Boccherini:  Quartet  (Op.  23  No.  5).    Roth        A  A  AA 

Quartet.   4  sides,  Columbia  X170.   $2.50. 
Copland:   Two  Pieces.    Dorian  Quartet.    2        C  A  A 

sides,   Columbia  70092.    $1. 
RoUa:  Sonata.   Vardi  (viola).  4  sides,  Roy-        A  A  A  AA 

ale  620/1.    $2. 
Tschaikowsky:  Melodie  &  Cui:   Orientate.        AAA 

Selinsky     (violin).     2    sides,    Brunswick 

&494.  75c. 
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Ratings  of  Phonograph  Records — Continued 

Code:  A  A — highly   recommended;   A — recommended;   B — intermediate; 
C — not  recommended. 

Quality        Inter-    Fidelity 

of  pre-  of 

Music  tation    Recording 

Vivaldi:  Sonata  in  C  Minor.    Blot  (violin),        BAB 
2  sides,  Victor  13484.   $1. 

Vocal 
Jonson:    Drink    to    Me    Only    With    Thine        ABB 

Eyes  &  All  Through  the  Night.     Renan 

(baritone).    2  sides,  Brunswick  8496.    75c 
Purcell:  Dido  &  Aeneas— When  I  Am  Laid        ABA 

in    Earth    &    Scarlatti:    Se    Florindo    E 

Fedele.     Anderson    (contralto).     2   sides, 

Victor  17257.    $1. 
Schubert:  Selections  from  Die  Winterreise.        A  A  AA  A 

Lehmann      (soprano).     8     sides,     Victor 

M692.    $4. 
Verdi:    Ernani    (abridged).     Betti,    Berini,        ABA 

Gifford,     Hirschfeld.      10     sides,     Royale 

Album  32.    $5.50. 
Early  German  Lieder.    Wolff  (baritone).  4        A  A  A  A 

sides,  Columbia  X168.  $2. 

Light  &  Miscellaneous 
Gershwin:  Selections  from  Porgy  &  Bess.        B  A  A  A 

Duncan  (baritone).  Brown  (soprano).     8 

sides,  Decca  Album  145.     $4.50. 
Gilbert  &  Sullivan:  Trial  hy  Jury.     Nat'l        A  A  A  AA 

Light  Opera  Co.  under  Sanford.    8  sides, 

Royale  Album  42.    $4.50. 
Guthrie:     Dust     Bowl     Ballads.      Guthrie        C  AA  A  A 

(baritone).    6  sides,  Victor  P27.    $2. 
Music   of    Victor   Herbert.     Kostelanetz    &        AA  A  AA 

His  Orch.   8  sides,  Columbia  M415.   $3.50. 
Provost:    Intermezzo    &    Silesu:    A    Little        AAA 

Love,  A   Little  Kiss.     Selinsky    (violin). 

2  sides,  Brunswick  8511.    75c. 
Barber  Shop  Harmony.     Capitol  City  Four.        ABA 

6  sides,  Victor  P26.    $2. 
Marlene  Dietrich  Souvenir  Album.    Dietrich        CCA 

(contralto).     6  sides,   Decca  Album   115. 

2.75. 
Persian  Folk  Songs  &  Dances.     Matthey  &        B  A  B 

His  Oriental  Orch.    8  sides,  Decca  Album 

107.    $1.90. 
A  Program  of  Mexican  Music.    Orch.  imder        AA  A  A  AA 

Chavez.     8  sides,  Columbia  M414.     $4.50. 
Songs   of    the    S.    African    Veld.     Marais        AAA 

(baritone).  6  sides,  Decca  Al>^um  113.  $2. 


"Short  Weight" 

A  BUTCHER'S  thumb  is  all  right  as  thumbs  go,  but 
if  you  must  have  one,  Madam  Housekeeper,  don't 
buy  it  as  part  of  the  weight  on  the  scales  in  your  order  of 
hamburger. 

One  of  the  most  common  means  of  defrauding  the 
shopper  in  her  daily  purchases  is  through  short  weight — 
either  by  manipulating  the  scales  or  by  weighing  the  con- 
tainer along  with  the  commodity.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  shopkeeper  should  ever  find  it  necessary  to  touch  the 
scales  while  weighing  a  steak  or  a  pound  of  butter,  nor  is 
there  any  reason  why  a  container  should  be  weighed  with 
the  article  purchased. 

The  butcher  who  finds  it  necessary  to  hang  on  to  the  end 
of  a  leg  of  lamb  that  projects  beyond  the  scale  pan  may 
not  be  guilty  of  intentional  skullduggery,  but  he  is  at  least 
laying  himself  open  to  suspicion.  Every  time  any  moving 
portion  of  the  scale  is  touched  while  weighing,  however 
slightly,  the  accuracy  of  the  reading  of  the  scale  is  affected, 
and  the  same,  of  course,  applies  to  any  contact  by  the 
butcher  or  his  clothing  with  the  object  being  weighed. 

The  grocer  who  weighs  a  pound  of  butter  in  a  tin  and 
wood  container  may  be  justified  in  collecting  the  cost  of  the 
container,  but  no  dealer  has  a  right  to  charge  for  them  at 
butter  prices.  Some  of  these  dishes  weigh  an  ounce,  which 
means  that  if  they  are  weighed  with  the  butter  there  will 
be  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  short  on  every  four 
sales.  A  butter  dish  may  even  weigh  as  much  as  three 
ounces,  which  is  a  serious  loss  on  every  purchase.  The 
honest  dealer  will  either  weigh  butter  or  lard  before  placing 
it  in  the  dish,  or  will — on  a  balance  type  of  scale — place  a 
similar  dish  on  the  opposite  pan  as  a  counter-balance. 

Paper  bags,  too,  may  sometimes  be  of  an  astonishing 
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weight.  It  is  sometimes  unwise  to  buy  sugar  or  flour  in  bags 
already  made  up  for  sale.  The  use  of  extremely  heavy 
bags  without  detection  is  easier  in  that  manner  than  when 
the  purchase  is  weighed  before  the  buyer's  eyes.  A  wise 
housewife,  when  she  shops  in  person,  will  make  the  grocer 
reweigh  such  pre-packaged  commodities  before  accepting 
them. 

The  best  way  to  avoid  short  weight  and  short  measure  is 
to  have  a.  good  scale  and  a  set  of  accurate  measures  in  the 
house — and  to  use  them.  The  scales  and  measures  should 
be  checked  by  the  local  inspector  of  weights  and  measures — 
a  service  that  is  free  in  many  communities.  In  most  com- 
munities that  have  any  sort  of  effective  county  or  municipal 
government,  scales  and  measures  used  in  grocery,  meat, 
and  other  stores  are  regularly  tested  by  an  official  known  as 
the  sealer,  or  inspector  of  weights  and  measures.  Sometimes 
this  service  is  furnished  to  the  store  free,  and  sometimes 
for  a  moderate  fee  per  item  tested.  But  in  most  places  it  is 
compulsory  upon  the  dealer  to  have  such  tests  made.  Short 
weighing  and  measuring  are  as  a  rule  common  practices  of 
tradesmen  wherever  scale  and  measure  inspection  are  not 
regularly  and  competently  carried  out. 

A  butcher  will  often  say  that  the  reason  a  steak  weighs 
more  in  his  shop  than  on  the  housekeeper's  scales  is  because 
it  has  been  trimmed  after  weighing — and  the  trimmings  are 
under  the  butcher's  counter.  Inasmuch  as  the  butcher  has 
already  sold  the  trimmings  to  the  purchaser  for  perhaps  40 
cents  a  pound — and  sells  them  again  the  next  day  for 
another  eight  or  nine  cents  a  pound — it  would  seem  wise 
to  insist  always  on  receiving  the  trimmings  along  with  the 
steak.  What  the  butcher  can  sell  as  trimmings,  the  house- 
wife can  very  often  use  in  the  home — the  fat  can  be  ren- 
dered, the  bones  can  be  made  into  soup,  and  the  trimmings 
when  included  provide  the  only  means  by  which  the  purchase 
can  be  checked  to  see  if  it  comes  to  the  weight  paid  for. 
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Another  great  aid  to  the  dishonest  butcher  or  grocer  is 
the  housewife  who  fails  to  read  the  scales.  A  butcher  asked 
for  "two  pounds  of  steak"  will  cut  as  closely  as  he  can  to 
the  amount,  but  exact  cutting  is  difficult.  The  meat  is  placed 
on  the  scale  and  the  butcher  may,  instead  of  saying  "two 
pounds  and  three  ounces,"  just  call  out  the  amount  he  is 
going  to  charge.  The  butcher  may  be  honest  in  this,  but 
again  he  is  laying  himself  open  to  suspicion  of  sharp  prac- 
tice. The  careful  housewife  will  insist  on  receiving  a  slip 
giving  the  weight  of  each  purchase  of  any  considerable  size 
or  value  that  she  makes. 

A  housewife  buying  ice  should  insist  that  the  ice  be 
weighed  just  before  delivery.  Many  ice  companies  "score" 
ice  into  blocks,  the  purchaser  receiving  so  many  blocks  for 
each  25  pounds  of  ice  purchased.  These  blocks  are  generally 
scored  into  approximate  25  pound  sections,  but  on  a  hot  day 
more  than  the  tolerance  set  by  the  seller  may  have  melted 
away. 

There  are  too  many  ways  in  which  scales  may  be  jimmied 
up  to  benefit  the  dealer  to  list  them  in  this  article.  The  only 
sure  protection  the  consumer  has  against  short  weight  is  to 
check  on  purchases  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  home.  You 
may  take  our  word  for  it  that  short  measure  practices  are 
prevalent  enough  so  that  it  will  pay  any  consumer  who  has 
to  watch  expenditures  to  check  up  pretty  regularly  and  care- 
fully on  weights  of  articles. 

An  isolated  example  of  short  weight  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  butcher  or  grocer  is  dishonest,  for  mistakes 
may  be  and  occasionally  are  made  unintentionally.  It  is  when 
short  measure  is  the  rule  and  honest  weight  the  exception 
that  the  consumer  should  take  her  trade  elsewhere.  A  safe 
guide,  perhaps,  would  be  that  one  mistake  may  be  forgiven, 
two  errors  are  a  coincidence,  but  three  errors  mean  that 
somebodv  is  doing  something  on  purpose. 


Canned  and  Frozen  Peas 

TUTany  housewives,  after  opening  a  can  of  yegetables 
'"^  such  as  peas,  have  formed  the  habit  of  draining  and 
discarding  the  liquor  in  which  these  products  are  packed 
and  using  only  the  solid  portions  for  cooking,  making 
salads,  garnishing,  or  other  uses.  This  practice  has  long  been 
criticized  because  the  liquor  contains  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  minerals  and  vitamins.  The  results  of  tests  made 
by  the  North  Dakota  State  Laboratories  Department  clearly 
illustrate  that  as  much  as  50  per  cent  of  the  total  ascorbic 
acid,  commonly  known  as  vitamin  C,  is  contained  in  the 
liquor  which  is  often  thrown  away.  The  liquor  contained 
more  of  the  vitamin  per  gram  than  the  peas.  The  weight 
of  the  peas  present,  however,  exceeded  the  weight  of  the 
liquor,  hence  the  total  amount  of  vitamin  present  was 
greater  in  the  peas  than  in  the  liquor.  The  third  column  in 
the  table  following  represents  the  per  cent  of  total  ascorbic 
acid  which  was  found  in  the  liquor  and  indicates  the  portion 
of  the  vitamin  which  is  often  thrown  away  by  consumers. 
Included  are  the  results  on  four  packages  (two  brands) 
of  frozen  fresh  green  peas.  The  total  amount  of  the  vitamin 
present  in  the  case  of  the  raw  peas  exceeded  that  for  the 
cooked  peas,  but  calculation  showed  that  less  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  vitamin  C  present  in  the  raw  peas  is  lost  through 
cooking.  Although  the  same  weight  of  the  frozen  peas  in 
both  cases  were  cooked  in  the  same  manner  with  the  same 
amount  of  water,  much  less  liquor  was  recovered  in  the 
case  of  the  second  sample  than  in  the  first.  The  second 
sample  contained  loosely  frozen  peas  while  the  first  sample 
was  a  solid  mass  held  together  with  ice  indicating  that  there 
was  more  water  frozen  with  the  peas  in  the  case  of  the 
first  sample.  The  lower  vitamin  content  of  the  liquor  of  the 

Adapted  from  a  Report  of  the  North  Dakota  State  Laboratories  Department 
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second  sample  is  due  to  the  small  total  volume  of  liquor  in 
that  case. 

The  consumer  has  been  a  gambler  when  buying  canned 
food  products.  The  odds  were  against  him  for  he  had  no 
way  of  determining  the  quality  of  the  contents  until  the 
can  was  opened.  With  the  enactment  of  laws  regulating  the 
quality  and  labeling  of  foods  and  with  new  means  of 
enforcing  these  laws,  the  odds  against  him  are  reduced. 
When  the  time  comes  that  the  canner  has  his  product 
graded  according  to  U.  S.  Standards  and  places  the  grade 
on  the  label,  the  consumer  will  be  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  canner.  This  report  in  addition  to  the  grades  of  the 
product,  by  the  standards  of  this  state  [North  Dakota] 
which  are  the  same  as  U.  S.  Standards,  gives  the  consumer 
a  standard  of  comparison  to  use  in  making  his  purchases. 

A  total  of  90  cans  representing  29  brands  distributed  by 
24  canners  were  examined  as  to  composition  and  labeling 
and  graded.  Only  one  graded  A,  33  graded  B,  37  graded  C, 
and  19  were  sub-standard.  Grade  claims  were  present  on 
two  cans  of  one  brand ;  of  these,  one  met  its  claim  and  the 
other  fell  below.  The  19  sub-standard  samples  were  mis- 
branded  because  of  excess  maturity,  and  their  labels  should 
have  stated  "Below  standard  in  quality,  not  tender."  Be- 
cause they  were  not  completely  filled,  ten  cans  were  mis- 
branded  as  they  failed  to  state  "Below  standard  in  fill." 
Samples  were  also  graded  for  size  by  sieving,  and  six  cans 
were  misbranded,  for  the  peas  they  contained  were  less  than 
one  half  of  the  size  claimed.  Foreign  material  was  present 
in  seven  cans  but  not  in  excess  of  the  tolerance  permitted 
by  the  standards.  All  cans  met  their  weight  claim. 

The  tenderness  was  ascertained  by  mechanical  means  .  .  . 
and  by  the  brine  flotation  method.  .  .  .  These  methods  are 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  increasing  age  of  the  pea  is  re- 
lated to  the  starch  content. 
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October 


Brand 

Net 

Weight 

Claimed 

(oz.) 

% 

Ascorbic 

Acid 
in  Liquor 

U.S. 

Grade                    Remarks 

Co-op  (Grade  A) 

20 

not 
tested 

B 

Flavor  good.  Peas  ten- 
der. 

Fairway 

17 

44.3 

B 

One  sample  out  of  3 
graded  A.  Flavor  very 
good.    Peas  tender. 

Fort  Dearborn 

ioy2 

not 
tested 

B 

Flavor  of  2  samples  very 
good;  of  one,  good. 
Peas  tender. 

Monarch 

loyz 

42.4 
45.0 

B 

Flavor  very  good.  Peas 
tender.  Two  samples  of 

Plee-Zing 


Snider 


16         46.6 


20         55.4 


Sweet  Girl 


Baby  Stuart 


20        38.3 


lOj^     not 

tested 


6  tested  contained  de- 
fects such  as  broken 
peas,  skins.  In  one  can, 
peas  were  not  uniform 
in  size. 

B  Flavor  of  2  samples  of  3 
tested  very  good;  one 
good.  Peas  tender  but 
had  defects  such  as 
broken  peas,  skins. 

B  Flavor  of  2  samples  of 
3  tested  good;  of  one, 
very  good.  Peas  tender 
in  2  samples,  very  ten- 
der in  one;  not  uniform 
in  size  in  one  sample. 

Flavor  very  good.  Peas 
tender.  One  sample  out 
of  3  tested  had  defects 
such  as  broken  peas, 
skins. 

C  Flavor  of  2  samples 
tested,  palatable ;  of  one, 
good.  Peas  tough  and  be- 
low standard  in  fill. 
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Brand 


Net  %  ^ 

Weight  Ascorbic 
Claimed     Acid     U.  S. 
(oz.)     in  Liquor  Grade 


Remarks 


Co-op  (Grade  C) 

20 

not 
tested 

C 

Flavor  good.    Peas  ten- 
der.  Below  standard  in 
fill. 

Emerald 

20 

not 
tested 

C 

Flavor  good.  Peas  tough. 

Our  Family 

20 

44.7 

c 

One  sample  of  3  tested 

Serv-Well 


Golden  Dawn 


Our  Value 


20 

20 
20 
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graded  B.  Flavor  good. 
Peas  of  2  samples, 
tough;  one  tender. 

Flavor  good.  Peas  tough. 
One  sample  out  of  3 
tested  had  defects. 


45.5     Sub-        Flavor  good.    Peas  very 
standard  tough. 

30.1     Sub-        Flavor    palatable.     Peas 
standard  very  tough. 


Birdseye 
Polar 


FROZEN  FRESH  GREEN  PEAS 

12         34.9  A       Very  tender. 


12 


21.1  A 


Very  tender. 


"Glass"  Shoes  at  Popular  Prices 

SAKS  Fifth  Avenue,  which  had  been  granted  exclusive  rights 
to  sell  Vinylite  footwear  prior  to  September  26  was  faced 
in  the  first  week  of  the  new  shoe  promotion  with  competition 
from  lower  priced  lines. 

Although  Saks  had  been  given  the  lead  on  the  new  footwear, 
and  sales  had  been  restricted  to  lines  retailing  at  $8.75  and  up 
for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  it  was  reported  in  New  York 
last  week  that  the  material  has  been  "bootlegged"  to  makers  of 
popular  priced  footwear  and  will  soon  be  shown  in  $3.98  shoes. 

— Hide  and  Leather  and  Shoes 


A  Qood  Qreasi^  Cream 


is  iphdl  i^ou  need 


T 


"^HE  inventor  of  cold  cream  is  said  to  have  been  one 
Claudius  Galen,  a  Greek  physician,  who  came  to 
Rome  about  150  A.D.  Various  improvements  have 
been  made  through  the  centuries  on  his  early  formula,  but 
all  in  all  the  cold  creams  on  the  market  today  are  only  slight 
modifications  of  Ointment  of  Rose  Water  (Unguentum 
Aquae  Rosae  U.S.P.),  the  direct  descendant  of  Galen's 
formula. 

For  many  years,  until  cosmetics  became  a  battle  of  brands 
lavishly  advertised  in  women's  magazines  and  over  the 
radio,  the  average  druggist  made  up  his  cold  cream  as  he 
needed  it.  In  order  to  insure  its  keeping  qualities,  he  was 
likely  to  have  to  store  it  in  the  ice  box. 

Essentially,  cold  cream  is  an  oil  and  water  type  of  emul- 
sion. The  essential  ingredients  of  the  Ointment  of  Rose 
Water  formula  are  spermaceti,  beeswax,  almond  oil,  borax, 
and  rose  water.  In  Galen's  day,  olive  oil  was  used,  but  this 
has  a  tendency  to  become  rancid,  and  so  has  almond  oil.  In 
most  commercially  manufactured  cold  creams,  mineral  oil 
has  been  substituted  for  almond  oil  in  order  to  insure  good 
keeping  qualities.  The  change  in  the  formula,  while  it  made 
the  cream  more  stable,  did  not  enhance  its  effectiveness.  As 
one  trade  source  points  out,  mineral  oils  do  not  become 
rancid  but  they  are  poorly  absorbed  by  the  skin.  Their  chief 
virtue  is  that  of  a  detergent  or  cleanser  and  for  that  purpose 
soap  and  water  are  more  effective.  Vegetable  oils,  such  as 
almond  oil,  are  believed  to  have  a  more  beneficial  action  on 
the  skin. 

The  most  that  can  be  claimed  for  cold  cream  is  that  it  is 
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a  lubricant  and  aids  in  keeping  the  skin  free  from  rough- 
ness. The  wisest  procedure  is  to  wash  your  face  first  with 
mild  soap  and  soft  water  and  then  apply  the  cold  cream. 
Two  Los  Angeles  physicians  reported  some  years  ago  that 
the  substitution  of  cold  cream  for  soap  and  water  was 
responsible  for  many  cases  of  acne.  The  American  Medical 
Association  recommends  that  in  the  treatment  of  acne  the 
use  of  cold  cream  and  massage  be  avoided  entirely. 

CLOSE  relatives  of  cold  cream  are  special  creams  which 
heretofore  have  been  referred  to  as  "rejuvenating 
creams,"  "tissue  creams,"  "nourishing  creams,"  and  "skin 
food."  These  have  been  sold  at  high  prices  with  very  fancy 
claims,  but  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  now  scrutinize  very  severely  any 
such  advertising  claims — as  well  they  might.  It  is  pretty 
well  established  that  the  skin  is  nourished  by  the  food  which 
you  eat,  which  nourishes  your  entire  body.  It  just  can't  be 
done  by  creams  and  lotions,  no  matter  what  the  price.  The 
fancy  creams  usually  contain  lanolin  or  cholesterol.  You  can 
secure  the  same  effect  much  more  cheaply  by  purchasing 
a  tube  of  toilet  lanolin.  Apply  it  just  before  retiring,  mas- 
saging your  skin  thoroughly,  and  leave  it  on  over  night. 
Don't  worry  about  that  old  superstition  that  cold  cream  or 
lanolin  may  grow  hairs  on  your  face.  There  is  no  truth  in  it. 
Cold  cream  cannot  accomplish  any  cosmetic  miracles. 
The  contents  of  one  jar — or  ten  jars — at  whatever  price, 
applied  faithfully,  cannot  make  a  new  woman  of  you  or  give 
you  a  new  face.  It  will  act  as  a  lubricant  and  tend  to  keep 
your  face  from  becoming  dry  and  roughened.  The  most 
sensible  procedure  is  to  purchase  the  brand  whose  consist- 
ency and  perfume  you  like,  or  if  you  are  economy-minded, 
the  one  which  gives  you  the  most  for  your  money.  Depart- 
ment stores  often  sell  large-size  jars  at  prices  considerably 
below  those  of  extensively  advertised  brands.  Cold  cream  is, 
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on  the  whole,  an  entirely  safe  product,  so  that  you  will  be 
running  little  risk  in  getting  the  most  for  your  money.  Any 
unpleasant  experience  from  its  use  is  probably  due  to  some 
sensitivity  to  one  of  its  ingredients. 

To  check  on  these  facts,  Consumers'  Research  recently 
had  tests  made  on  a  number  of  well-known  brands  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  any  harmful  ingredients  were  present. 
A  test  was  also  made  to  determine  whether  lanolin  was 
contained  in  any  appreciable  quantity  in  the  various  brands, 
since  this  ingredient  is  most  beneficial  as  a  lubricant.  Of 
sixteen  brands  tested,  only  one — Helena  Rubinstein's  Pas- 
teurised Face  Cream — contained  a  significant  amount  of 
lanolin.  All  brands,  however,  were  found  to  be  entirely  free 
from  known  harmful  ingredients. 

By  special  permission  we  reproduce  the  results  of  this 
test. 

Recommended 

Ardena  Velva  Cream  (Elizabeth  Arden,  691  Fifth  Ave., 
N.Y.C.)  $1  for  1%  oz. 

Armand  Cold  Cream  (The  Armand  Co.,  Des  Moines)  43c  for 
3  oz. 

Ayon  Rose  Cold  Cream  (Distrib.  Avon  Products,  Inc.,  Div. 
Calif.  Perfume  Co.,  Inc.,  N.Y.C.)  78c  for  3^/2  oz.  Con- 
tained an  unduly  high  amount  of  water. 

Creme  Angelus  (Louis  Philippe,  Inc.,  N.Y.C.)  54c  for  4  oz. 

Daggett  &  Ramsdell  Perfect  Cold  Cream  (Daggett  &  Ramsdell, 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.Y.C.)  69c  for  8  oz. 

Dorothy  Reed  Cold  Cream  for  Cleansing  ( Distrib.  Dorothy 
Reed,  Fifth  Ave.  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.)  25c  for  12^  oz.  Con- 
tained an  unduly  high  amount  of  water. 

Elmo  Cleansing  Cream  (Elmo,  Inc.,  Tulip  and  Rhawn  Sts., 
Philadelphia)  70c  for  about  3  oz. 

Lady  Esther  Four-Purpose  Face  Cream  (Lady  Esther,  Ltd., 
7171  W.  65  St.,  Chicago)  10c  for  small  jar.  Contained  an 
unduly  high  amount  of  water. 
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Lander's  Cold  Cream  with  Olive  Oil  (Distrib.  The  Lander  Co., 

200  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.)  25c  for  6  oz.  The  olive  oil  content 
was  apparently  not  large,  for  tests  failed  to  reveal  any  appre- 
ciable amount  of  this  oil  in  the  sample  tested.  Contained  an 
unduly  high  amount  of  water. 

Max  Factor  Hollywood  Cleansing  Cream  (Max  Factor,  Holly- 
wood) $1  for  5}^  oz. 

Original  Merle  Norman  Cold  Cream  (Merle  Norman,  Ocean 
Park,  Calif.)  $1  for  7>^  oz. 

Pasteurized  Face  Cream  (Helena  Rubinstein,  H.  R.  Lab.,  Inc., 
715  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.)  $1  for  3K  oz.  Only  cold  cream  of 
16  brands  tested  which  was  found  to  contain  lanolin.  Con- 
tained an  unduly  high  amount  of  water. 

Pond's  Cold  Cream  for  Cleansing  (Pond's  Extract  Co.,  60 
Hudson  St.,  N.Y.C.)  39c  for  3.5  oz.  Contained  an  unduly 
high  amount  of  water. 

Salon  Cold  Cream  (Dorothy  Gray  Salons,  683  Fifth  Ave., 
N.Y.C)  $1  for  4  oz. 

Three  Flowers  Cleansing  Cold  Cream  (Richard  Hudnut,  113 
W.  18  St.,  N.Y.C.)  55c.     Net  contents  not  given. 

Woodbury's  Germ-Free  Cold  Cream  (John  H.  Woodbury, 
Inc.,  Cincinnati)  10c  for  Yz  oz.  tube.  Appeared  to  be  about 
Yz  water — the  highest  percentage  of  all  creams  tested.  State- 
ment on  the  label  that  cream  "contains  skin-invigorating 
Vitamin  D"  considered  misleading,  since  there  are  no  known 
responsible  scientific  data  showing  that  the  presence  of  this 
vitamin  in  the  cream  would  be  of  any  particular  value  to  the 
skin. 

"UNEASY  lies  the  head  upon  a  'lifeless'  pil- 
low," declare  the  experts.  "Nothing  is  so  ruin- 
ous to  sleep  as  a  pillow  that  has  been  in  service 
too  long." 

If  you're  in  doubt,  give  your  pillow  a  test. 
Rest  it  across  your  arm. 

If  the  ends  droop  badly  the  pillow's  usefulness  is  over  and 
it  should  be  discarded  without  delay. 

— Bridgeport  Heratd 
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XXV,  An  Amateur  Darkroom,  Part  II 

CONTINUING  the  discussion  of  an  amateur  dark- 
room begun  in  the  August  number,  we  may  now 
consider  some  of  its  units  in  greater  detail.  The 
worktable  may  be  made  of  heavy  lumber,  bolted  together 
with  angle-irons;  or  lighter  material  may  be  given  solidity 
by  being  screwed  to  the  floor  and  the  walls.  Even  a  kitchen 
table,  thus  anchored,  becomes  a  vibrationless  support  for 
enlargers. 

A  table  covering  is  desirable.  Unprotected  wood  absorbs 
moisture,  and  chemicals,  and  gives  them  back  when  least 
wanted.  Paint  is  a  poor  surface  for  such  a  table.  Oilcloth 
is  excellent  and  cheap,  and  an  even  more  durable  surface 
may  be  provided  by  covering  the  oilcloth,  in  turn,  with  some 
even  more  resisting  substance  so  that  a  rapid  wipe  with  a 
moist  towel  will  remove  dirt  and  spilled  liquids.  I  have  used 
sheet  celluloid  for  years  with  most  satisfactory  results, 
covering  the  oilcloth  with  two  large  sheets  cemented  to- 
gether at  the  center,  and  firmly  crimped  and  fastened  with 
celluloid  tape  at  the  edges  of  the  table.  The  sheets,  20"  x 
50",  are  priced  at  $2.25  each  at  the  photo-dealer's  and  at 
50  cents  each  at  Sears  Roebuck's.  The  quality  appears  to 
be  identical.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  celluloid  is 
highly  inflammable,  and  its  fumes,  when  burning,  extremely 
poisonous.  For  these  reasons,  the  amateur  who  cannot  trust 
himself  to  place  his  cigarette  elsewhere  (I  provide  myself 
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with  an  ashtray  at  the  shelf  to  the  left  of  the  table  in  the 
diagram*)  should  not  use  celluloid  on  his  darkroom  work- 
surface. 

I  have  experimented  with  other  coverings.  Kodaloid  is  a 
thin  celluloid,  quite  as  inflammable.  Acetate  sheet  is  not  in- 
flammable, but  is  expensive  and  not  sufficiently  durable. 
Pliofilm  is  promising. 

If  celluloid  is  used  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is  dam- 
aged by  glacial  acetic  acid,  amyl  acetate,  acetone,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  Developing  solutions  will  cause  permanent  stains 
— but  not  if  the  spillage  is  wiped  away  within  an  hour  or  so. 

A  square  removable  panel,  directly  under  the  enlarging 
machine,  is  a  useful  device  which  I  have  seen  on  several 
worktables.  When  in  place,  ordinary  "blow-ups"  may  be 
made;  when  removed,  much  larger  ones  may  be  projected 
to  the  floor.  If  the  latter  expedient  is  adopted,  however,  the 
question  of  accurate  leveling  becomes  extremely  important, 
and  I  have  been  amazed  to  have  not  only  carpenters,  but 
experienced  photographers  suggest  the  use  of  the  conven- 
tional bubble  or  of  the  steel  square  (with  extensions!) 
completely  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  enlarger  itself  is 
an  optical  leveling  instrument  superior  to  merely  mechanical 
devices. 

Place  a  geometrical  negative,  a  five-cent  celluloid  ruler, 
for  example,  in  the  machine.  Focus  it  sharply  on  the  pro- 
posed projection  surface.  The  slightest  inaccuracy  will  show 
itself  by  the  divergence  of  lines  which  should  be  parallel 
and  by  poorer  focus  at  one  side  of  the  image  than  at  the 
other.  Measure  the  projected  image  at  equal  distances  from 
the  center.  If  the  widths  across  the  image  are  the  same, 
and  the  focus  sharp  throughout,  the  system  is  optically 
true.  If  the  widths  are  not  the  same  and  cannot  be  made 
similar  for  all  heights  of  the  instrument,  then  there  are 
serious  errors  in  the  enlarging  lens  and  another  should  be 

•  Se«  Consumers'  Digest,  AugBst,   1940,  page  45. 
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substituted.  The  one  test,  which  should  be  repeated  with  the 
ruler  rotated  through  90  degrees,  discloses  and  permits  us 
to  rectify  errors  which  might  interfere  with  first-class 
work.* 

The  enlarger  controls  may  well  be  built  into  the  table-top. 
On  the  machine  itself,  they  may  lead  to  vibration.  Further- 
more, a  pedal  is  hard  to  find  in  the  dark,  may  be  stepped 
on  at  an  inopportune  moment,  and  is  just  one  more  gadget. 
A  table  control  is  vibration  proof,  and  while  it  will  take  a 
fraction  of  a  second  longer  to  operate  than  a  pedal,  good  ♦ 
enlargements  call  for  exposures  long  enough  to  permit  local 
control,  and  the  time  saved  by  the  pedal  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. As  previously  suggested,  a  double  control,  per- 
mitting the  enlarger  lamp  to  be  burned  at  full  or  partial 
intensity,  is  advantageous,  and  its  wiring,  through  two 
three-pole  switches,  one  of  which  throws  a  resistance  into 
the  circuit,  is  no  problem. 

A  transilluminator,  which  must  otherwise  be  purchased 
as  a  bulky  box  or  retouching  easel,  can  be  more  cheaply  and 
far  more  efficiently  provided  by  sinking  a  pane  of  opal 
glass  into  the  table  top  after  the  oilcloth  is  in  place  but 
before  the  transparent  covering  has  been  installed.  A  light 
on  a  bracket  underneath  permits  the  examination  of  nega- 
tives after  they  have  been  framed  but  before  they  go  into 
the  enlarger,  and  such  an  examination,  which  should  be 
routine  procedure,  will  detect  fluff  and  dust  particles  which 
would  otherwise  cause  white  spots  in  prints.  The  transillu- 
minator is  useful,  as  well,  for  such  simple  retouching  as  is 
within  the  scope  of  the  amateur,  and  is  indispensable  in  the 
paper  negative  processes.  Ready-made  devices  provide  sur- 
faces at  angles  of  30  to  45  degrees  to  the  horizontal.  The 
built-in  kind  gives  us  a  level  surface  on  which  we  may  place 
a  glass  tray,  and  in  the  latter  we  can  intensify  or  reduce 

•  The  test  described,  as  applied  to  enlarging  machines,  is  original  with  the  author, 
and  no  reference  to  it,  so  far  as  is  known,  will  be  found  in  textbooks  or  other 
publications. 
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negatives  with  great  precision.  Finally  the  built-in  trans- 
illuminator  occupies  no  useful  space  at  all,  and  space,  in  a 
small    darkroom,    is    precious    as   many    amateurs    know. 

Near  the  table,  as  the  plan  shows,  are  outlets  which  will 
accept,  at  one  time,  as  many  cables  as  may  run  to  enlarger 
controls,  printing-machine,  and  photometer.  Every  outlet  is 
in  a  steel  box. 

The  paper  cabinet  is  conventional,  but  what  I  have  chris- 
tened the  "dark  counter"  is  an  innovation.  Within  the  year 
manufacturers  have  begun  to  offer  patented  boxes,  each 
holding  up  to  two  or  three  half-gross  of  paper  and  closing 
automatically  after  a  sheet  has  been  withdrawn.  Others  have 
built  drawers — whose  capacity  is  small — into  the  baseboards 
of  enlarging  machines  or  into  their  easels,  so  that  paper 
may  be  at  hand  and  still  be  protected. 

The  reader  may  agree  that  these  gadgets  are  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  Their  capacity  is  too  small  for  the  beginner, 
who  needs  papers  in  every  contrast  if  he  is  to  achieve  pass- 
able prints  from  negatives  which  are  far  from  uniform; 
and  the  experienced  worker,  who  makes  95  per  cent  of  his 
prints  on  papers  of  not  more  than  two  contrasts,  still  has 
use  for  a  variety  of  surfaces:  glossy  for  reproduction;  or 
(if  he  is  a  purist!)  white  for  landscapes;  buff  for  some 
portraits;  thin  papers  for  paper  negatives;  bromides  for 
blue-blacks ;  chloro-bromides  for  warm  tones.  For  both,  the 
patented  boxes  are  hopelessly  lacking  in  capacity;  and  it  is 
unwise,  when  the  surfaces  and  contrasts  of  papers  which  are 
left  in  their  original  packings  can  be  easily  identified,  to 
repack  them  in  compartments  in  which  they  may  be  so 
mixed  that  they  can  never  be  sorted  out  again. 

In  my  own  darkroom  I  have  evolved  the  device  of  a  solid 
wall  between  dangerous  lights  and  the  paper  storage  cabinet, 
supplementing  that  protection  by  painting  dead  black  the 
few  surfaces  which  might  reflect  light  to  the  "dark  counter." 
The  area  is  lighted  by  a  safelight.  Enlarging  may  be  done, 
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and  even  the  white  light  over  the  worktable  may  be  turned 
on  without  fogging  bromide  papers  placed  face  up  on  the 
"dark  counter."  I  have,  on  occasion,  wished  to  make  many 
enlargements  from  one  negative.  I  have  laid  out  the  sheets 
required  on  the  "dark  counter,"  have  exposed  them,  placing 
them  one  at  a  time  in  a  light-tight  drawer  to  await  develop- 
ment, and  have  had  no  fog  whatever.  And  the  arrangement 
is  so  simple  that  any  amateur  can  adopt  it:  an  arm  can 
reach  around  a  wall;  light  cannot. 

The  manufacturer  supplies  his  papers  in  containers  which 
are  safe.  If  bought  in  dozens,  one  inner  black  envelope, 
always  returned  to  the  outer  envelope  in  such  a  w^ay  that  its 
open  end  is  against  the  outer  closed  end,  provides  sufficient 
protection.  If  bought  in  larger  lots,  the  tape  closing  the 
cardboard  boxes  may  be  slit  at  three  sides,  producing  a 
hinged,  labeled  container,  which  will  last  longer  than  its 
contents.  Inner  black  or  red  wrapping  paper  may  be  thrown 
away;  and  the  "dark  counter"  is  a  guard  during  working 
hours. 

Contrasted  with  the  automatic  boxes,  which  take  up  much 
room  where  space  is  at  a  premium,  the  cabinet,  an  inex- 
pensive affair  with  open  pigeon-holes,  provides  storage  for 
more  than  twenty-four  half-gross  of  enlarging  papers  in 
sizes  ranging  from  5''  x  7"  to  11"  x  W  as  well  as  for  an 
ample  supply  of  contact  papers.  Other  shelves  under  the 
"dark  counter"  provide  handy  space  for  a  printing-machine, 
a  set  of  printing-frames,  trimmers,  a  bulky  focusing-magni- 
fier,  and  various  accumulated  gadgets. 


Deodorant  or  Toilet  Water? 


FDA  is  reported  to  be  taking  a 
quite  technical  stand  on  the  differ' 
ence  between  deodorants  and  toilet 
waters.  Some  of  the  latter  are  said 
to  bear  deodorant  claims  on  labels.  This  is  wrong,  according  to  FDA, 
which  is  reportedly  insisting  that  a  deodorant  must  either  kill  an  odor  or 
act  as  anti-perspirant,  instead  of  merely  covering  up  one  odor  with  another. 
In  other  words,  there  must  be  ingredients  that  actually  deodorise.  If  anti' 
perspirant  ingredients  are  present,  the  product  is  a  drug  and  the  active 
ingredients  must  be  listed  on  the  label.  — The  Glass  Packer 


Care  Of  Silk  Stockings 


UNS,  of  course,  are  the  main  cause  for  the  high 
mortality  rate  in  silk  stockings.  Yet  hosiery  au- 
thorities approximate  that  90  per  cent  of  hosiery 
runs  are  due  to  carelessness  in  handling  and  could  be 
avoided. 

Hangnails  and  rings  are  a  prolific  source  of  snagged  and 
pulled  threads.  Also,  women  are  careless  about  where  they 
throw  their  stockings.  The  careful  person  will  provide  a 
special  box  or  bag  for  hosiery  only. 

One  of  the  worst  ways  to  torture  hosiery  is  to  put  it 
on  your  foot  and  pull,  as  a  man  jerks  on  his  boots.  The 
stocking  invariably  breaks  in  the  corner  of  the  ankle.  The 
manager  of  a  large  hosiery  shop  states  that  75  per  cent 
of  the  stocking  runs  had  broken  under  this  strain. 

Hosiery  should  be  worked  on  the  foot  like  a  glove,  by 
ruffing  the  stocking  down  to  the  foot,  fitting  the  toes  into 
the  toe  of  the  stocking  and  then  working  the  leg  up  care- 
fully. Incidentally,  this  guarantees  a  straight  seam  line, 
an  essential  of  every  well-groomed  woman. 

Although  stockings  can  stretch  both  ways,  stretching 
them  in  one  direction  shortens  the  other  dimensions.  If 
women  buckle  their  stockings  up  very  tight  and  then 
thoughtlessly  cross  their  legs  or  bend  over,  the  strain  is 
put  on  the  stocking  where  the  stretch  is  not  so  great  as 
across  the  leg.  Few  stockings  can  withstand  this  strain. 
Accordingly  the  hose  breaks  either  in  the  kneecap  or  at 
the  back. 

Reprinted    from    Clothing    The    Farm    Family,    an    Agricultural    Extension    Bulletin 
by  Lillian  Keller,  University  of  Tennessee 
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Hot  water,  strong  soap,  too  much  muscle,  and  too  little 
rinsing  are  major  mistakes  women  make  in  washing  their 
hosiery. 

Stockings  should  be  washed  immediately  after  every 
wearing  to  remove  the  perspiration  before  it  damages  the 
silk. 

Use  lukewarm  water,  not  cold  and  not  hot,  with  a  good 
pure  soapsuds.  Do  not  soak  the  hosiery  beforehand  and 
do  not  apply  soap  directly  to  the  silk.  Do  not  rub  or  twist. 
The  dirt  and  perspiration  can  be  removed  by  lowering  and 
raising  the  stockings  in  and  out  of  the  water. 

After  you  are  satisfied  that  you  have  removed  the  dirt, 
rinse  in  three  clear,  lukewarm  waters,  squeezing  the  water 
out  with  the  fingers  without  wringing.  Roll  in  bath  towel, 
run  hands  down  in  stockings,  and  hang  by  feet  to  dry  in  a 
shaded  or  dark  place  without  direct  heat. 

The  violet  rays  of  the  sun  have  an  oxidizing  effect  on 
wet  silk  hosiery,  and  long,  exposure  will  weaken  the  fibers 
so  that  the  stocking  will  tear  next  time  it  is  stretched. 

Intense  heat  also  has  a  damaging  effect  on  the  fiber  of 
pure  silk,  and  so  hosiery  should  not  be  dried  on  top  of  a 
radiator  or  in  a  dryer,  and  should  never  be  ironed. 

Get  stockings  the  right  size,  the  right  length,  put  them 
on  carefully,  and  wash  them  often,  and  they  will  give  you 
better  service. 

Testing  Ground  Meat  for  Cereal 

A  simple  test  that  the  housewife  can  use  to  determine  if  her 
butcher  is  selling  her  ground  meat  containing  cereal  is  as  fol- 
lows: Take  a  level  tablespoonful  of  the  ground  meat,  boil  in 
a  pyrex  dish  with  %  cup  of  water  for  several  minutes.  Allow 
to  cool  and  add  1  or  2  drops  of  iodine  solution.  If  the  water 
turns  a  bluish  color,  then  you  may  be  assured  that  the  meat 
contains  added  starch.    After  test  is  made  be  sure  to  bury  this 

meat  as   the   iodine   is  poisonous.— Market  Bulletin  (Georgia) 


Electric  Water  Heaters 


AUTOMATIC  electric  heaters  are  the  cleanest  heat- 
ers and  call  for  the  least  care  and  attention. 
Because  of  the  high  cost  of  electricity,  the  auto- 
matic type  of  electric  heaters  generally  is  used  only  where 
special  off-peak  electric  rates  are  available.  Between  certain 
hours,  as  from  11  p.m.  to  7  a.m.,  for  example,  the  charge 
for  electricity  for  heating  water  may  be  quite  low — about 
one  cent  per  kilowatt-hour.  By  using  a  large  well-insulated 
storage  tank,  sufficient  water  can  be  heated  during  the  night 
to  supply  all  the  needs  of  the  household  during  the  day.  A 
special  time  switch  is  arranged  to  heat  the  water  between 
the  designated  hours.  If  the  heater  is  left  connected  and 
a  great  deal  of  hot  water  happens  to  be  drawn  so  that  the 
thermostat  turns  current  on  again  before  the  off-peak  rate 
goes  into  effect,  the  regular  rates  for  electric  current  apply, 
and  these  are  usually  much  too  high  for  such  a  heater  to  be 
considered  as  a  practical  appliance  for  supplying  hot  water 
except  under  very  unusual  conditions. 

These  considerations  thus  make  it  plain  that  care  should 
be  taken  to  buy  a  sufficiently  large  tank  and  heating  units 
so  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  heater  to  draw  electric 
current  at  any  time  during  the  high-rate  or  day  period.  In 
eight  hours,  for  example,  a  one-kilowatt  heating  element 
will  heat  32  gallons  from  50°F  to  150°F  at  a  cost  for  night 
use  at  usual  rates  of  about  eight  cents.  The  water  tempera- 
ture in  a  well-insulated  tank,  if  no  water  is  drawn,  may 
have  dropped  about  10°  (to  140°F)  12  hours  later.  If  ten 
gallons  have  to  be  heated  during  the  day  at  the  regular 
electricity  rate,  the  cost  at  five  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  will 
be  12.5  cents;  and  since  the  rate  of  hot-water  heating  is 
four  gallons  per  hour  for  each  kilowatt  of  energy  supplied. 

Reprinted  by  special  permission  from  a  Consumers'  Research  Bulletin 
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two  and  one-half  hours  are  required  to  heat  them.  These 
figures  are  only  approximate  and  assume  an  efficiency  of 
100  per  cent;  actual  efficiencies  may  range  from  75  to  90 
per  cent.  Since  good  insulation  is  so  important  with  high- 
priced  "fuel"  (which  electricity  usually  is),  it  is  important 
that  in  the  purchase  of  any  electrically  heated  storage  tank, 
the  consumer  should  assure  himself  that  from  at  least  three 
and  one-half  to  four  inches  of  mineral  wool  or  its  equivalent 
have  been  applied  to  all  surfaces  of  the  tank. 

In  most  heaters,  two  heating  elements  can  be  installed  so 
that  one  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  a  smaller  one  at 
the  top.  These  may  be  connected  in  such  a  way  that  when 
more  hot  water  is  needed  during  the  day  or  early  evening, 
only  the  upper  unit  will  go  on.  Since  the  hot  water  is  always 
drawn  from  the  top  of  the  tank,  this  will  result  in  getting 
hot  water  more  quickly  and  economically.  Even  so,  the  rate 
of  heating  is  so  slow  that  considerable  time  will  elapse  after 
the  unit  is  turned  on  before  a  supply  of  hot  water  is  ready. 
For  economical  operation  small  pipe  (one-half  inch)  is 
desirable  for  the  hot- water  lines  (at  the  cost,  of  course,  of 
slower  flow  when  a  faucet  is  opened,  and  earlier  replacement 
as  clogging  occurs)  so  that  less  heat  will  be  wasted  by  hot 
water  which  cools  off  in  the  pipe. 

The  majority  of  heating  units  are  immersed  in  the  water 
of  the  storage  tank;  some  units  on  the  other  hand  are 
strapped  to  the  outside  of  the  tank.  The  immersion  units 
are  preferable  because  of  greater  heating  efficiency;  but  the 
external  strapped-on  units  may  have  some  advantage  in 
hard  water  districts  in  that  no  lime  will  be  deposited  on  the 
heating  units,  owing  to  their  lower  operating  temperature. 

Prices  in  the  listings  are  for  round  heaters  with  50-gallon 
galvanized  iron  tanks  and  two  heating  elements.  Square 
heaters  are  obtainable  in  most  makes  at  about  $10  additional. 

The  brands  are  listed  in  what  is  judged  to  be  their  rela- 
tive order  of  merit. 
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Recommended 
Strauss,  Types   D.   &   M.    (Strauss   Electric   Appliance   Co., 

Waukesha,  Wis.)  $99.     Good  design  for  easy  maintenance. 
Clark    (McGraw  Electric  Co.,  5201  W.  65  St.,  Chicago)  $94. 

External  strapped-on  heating  element,  about  10  per  cent  less 

efficient  than  immersion  heater. 
Sepco   (Automatic  Elec.  Heater  Co.,  Pottstown,  Pa.)  $99. 
L&  H   (Lindemann  &  Hoverson  Co.,  Milwaukee)  $94. 
Montgomery  Ward,  Cat.  No.  281—3770.  $68  plus  freight. 
Thermo-Watt  (John  Wood,  Conshohocken,  Pa.)  $90. 
Westinghouse    (Westinghouse,  Mansfield,  Ohio)  $94. 
Hoffman  Dual  (Hoffman    Gas   &   Electric   Heater   Co.,   Inc., 

Louisville,  Ky.)  $95. 
Hotpoint    (Edison  General  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Inc.,  5600 

Taylor  St.,  Chicago)  $94. 
General  Electric.  $94.   Same  as  Hotpoint. 
Hotstream     (The  Hotstream  Heater  Co.,  Cleveland)  $94. 

__  Cost  Comparisons 

'  The  full  cost  of  heating  water  will  depend  upon  several 
factors,  such  as  the  amount  of  hot  water  used,  rate  and  time 
at  which  it  is  used  during  the  day,  amount  and  kind  of  heat- 
retaining  insulation  used,  cost  of  the  fuel,  and  efficiency 
of  the  heater.  In  the  accompanying  table  are  given  estimated 
cost  figures  and  other  data  believed  reasonably  to  reflect 
ordinary  home  conditions.  Different  makes  of  the  same  type 
of  equipment  are  of  course  not  equally  efficient;  it  should 
be  remembered  also  that  the  cost  per  gallon  of  hot  water 
furnished  by  some  types  of  heaters  decreases  greatly  as 
more  hot  water  is  used;  for  other  types,  it  does  not.  The 
figures  in  the  table  allow  for  estimated  typical  storage  losses, 
and  assume  use  of  50  gallons  of  hot  water  per  day. 

It  should  be  realized  that  the  efficiency  of  any  given 
installation  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  insulation  used, 
amount,  rate,  and  time  of  withdrawal  of  hot  water  during 
the  day,  and  other  factors  which  may  vary  over  a  wide 
range  with  individual  installations. 
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^  ]f  ^HE  motion  picture  ratings  which  follow  are  based 
upon  an  analysis  of  the  reviews  which  have  ap- 
peared in  34  different  periodicals  (see  Consumer^ 
Digest,  January,  1940,  page  59,  for  names). 

The  figures  preceding  the  title  of  a  picture  indicate  the 
number  of  critics  who  have  rated  the  film  AA  (highly 
recommended),  A  (recommended),  B  (intermediate),  and 
C  (not  recommended).  Thus  "Pride  and  Prejudice"  is 
highly  recommended  by  12  critics,  recommended  by  8,  and 
rated  intermediate  by  2. 

Ratings  are  revised  monthly  by  recording  the  opinions 
of  additional  reviewers. 

Audience  suitability  is  indicated  by  "A"  for  adults,  "Y" 
for  young  people  (14-18),  and  "C"  for  children,  at  the  end 
of  each  line. 

Descriptive  abbreviations  are  as  follows: 

adv — ^adventure  mel — melodrama 

hiog — ^biography  mus-com — musical  comedy 

com — comedy  mys — mystery 

cr — crime  and  capture  of  criminals  nov — dramatization  of  a  novel 

doc — documentary  rom — romance 

dr — drama  soc — social-problem  drama 

hist — founded  on  historical  incident  trav — travelogue 
wes — western 


Alias   the   Deacon    comAYC 

All  This  and  Heaven  Too  dr  A 

Andy   Hardy   Meets  Debutante.  .ca^W/4FC 
Anne  of  Windy  Poplars   comAYC 

—  —  3  2        Babies  for  Sale   cr  A 

7        11  3        —        Biscuit    Eater    melAYC 

—  —  3        —        Black    Diamonds    mel  AY 

—  3        —        —        Blondie  Has  Servant  Trouble... com /4FC 
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Boom  Town   advAY 

Boys  from   Syracuse    com  A  Y 

Boys  of  the   City   com-niel  A  Y 

Bride   Wore    Crutches    com-mel AY 

Brigham   Young    hist  A  Y 

Brother    Orchid    com-mel  A 

Buck  Benny  Rides  Again   com  AY C 

Buried  Alive  mel AY 

Captain    Caution    mel  AY 

Captain  Is  a  Lady com  A  Y 

Carolina   Moon    mus-wes  AYC 

Charlie  Chan  at  the  Wax  Museum. wy^/^F 
Charlie    Chan's    Murder    QrviisQ.  .mys  AYC 

Comin'  Round  the  Mountain com  AYC 

Contraband    mel  A  Y 

Courageous   Dr.   Christian mel  A  YC 

Crooked  Road   mel  A  Y 

Cross  Country  Romance com  A  YC 

Dance,  Girl,  Dance   rom  A  Y 

Date  with  Destiny,  A  mel  A 

Devil's   Island    mel  A 

Doctor  Takes  a  Wife com  AY 

Doomed    to    Die    mys-mel AY 

Dr.  Christian  Meets  the  Women com  A 

Earl  of  Puddlestone   com  A  YC 

Earthbound    mel  AY 

Edison   the    Man    biog  A  YC 

Everything   Is   Rhythm rom  A  YC 

Face   Behind  the  Scar    mys  A 

FHght    Angels     mel  AY 

Florian    mel  AYC 

Flowing  Gold  mel  AY 

Foreign   Correspondent    mel  A  Y 

Four    Sons    mel  AY 

Framed    mel  A  Y 

Fugitive,  The  mel  A 

Fugitive  from  a  Prison  Camp mel  AY 

Fugitive  from  Justice  mel  AY 

Gambling  on  the  Seas   mel  A  Y 

Gangs   of   Chicago    cr AY 

George  and  Margaret   com  A  Y 

George    Washington    Carver biog  A  YC 

Ghost  Breakers   mys-com  A  Y 

Ghost  Creeps   mel  AY 

Girl  from  Avenue  A com  A  YC 

Girl  from  God's  Country  mel  A  Y 
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Girl  in  313  melAY 

Girls  of  the  Road  soc  A  Y 

Gold  Rush  Maizie  tnel  A 

Golden  fleecing com  A  YC 

Golden  Gloves  tnelAYC 

Grand  Ole  Opry   mus AY 

Great  McGinty  com  AY 

Great  Profile   com  AY 

Haunted  House mys AY 

He  Stayed  for  Breakfast com  A 

Hold  That  Woman mel  AY 

Horrors  of  War doc  A  Y 

Hot  Steel  mel  AY 

I  Can't  Give  You  Ansrthing  But 

Love,  Baby  com  AY 

If  I  Had  My  Way comAYC 

I  Love  You  Again  com  A 

I    Married    Adventure    adv  A  YC 

I'm  Nobody's  Sweetheart  Now.. com /4FC 

In  Old  Missouri  com  AY 

Island  of  Doomed  Men  mel  A 

I  Take  This  Oath  mel  AY 

I  Want  a  Divorce  dr  A 

It  All  Came  True  com  AY 

I  Was  an  Adventuress mys  AY 

Johnny  Apollo  mel  A 

Kit  Carson  wes AYC 

Konga,  the  Wild  Stallion mel  AYC 

La  Conga  Nights   com  A  Y 

Ladies  Must  Live com-rom  A  Y 

Lady  in  Question  dr  AY 

Last  Alarm   mel  AY 

Laugh  It  Off com  A 

Laughing  at  Danger mys-mel  A  Y 

Leopard  Men  of  Africa travAY 

Lillian  Russell hiog AY 

Lone  Wolf  Meets  a  Lady mys  AY 

Lone  Wolf  Strikes  mel  AY 

Lomse mus  A 

Love,  Honor,  and  Oh  Bdhj.  .com-mel  AY 

Lucky  Cisco  Kid   wes  AYC 

Lucky  Partners com  AY 

—        —  2        —        Mad  Men  of  Europe  mel  AY 

_        _        _         2        Mad  Youth  melAY 
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Manhattan  Heartbeat mel AY 

Man  I  Married  dr  AY 

Man  Who  Talked  Too  Much mel  AY 

Man  Who  Wouldn't  Talk  mel  AY 

Man  With  Nine  Lives  mel  A 

Maryland    drAYC 

Men  Against  the  Sky  adv  A  Y 

Mercy  Plane  mel  AY 

Military  Academy   mel  A  YC 

Millionaires  in  Prison  com-mel  A  Y 

Money  and  the  Woman mel  AY 

Mortal   Storm    nov  A 

Murder  in  the  Air mel  A  Y 

Murder  on  the  Yukon  mel  AY 

My  Favorite  Wife  com  A  Y 

My  Love  Came  Back com  A  Y 

Mystery  Sea  Raider  adv  AY C 

New  Moon   mus  AYC 

One   Crowded   Night    dr  AY 

On  the  Spot  mys-mel AY 

Opened  by  Mistake  mys AY 

Our  Town   dr  AY 

Out  West  with  the  Peppers com  AYC 

Over  the  Moon  com  A 

Passport  to  Alcatraz  cr AY 

Pastor  Hall  hist-mel  A 

Phantom  Raiders   mel  AY 

Pier  13   ...com-mel AY 

Pop  Always  Pays  com  A  Y 

Pride  and  Prejudice  nov  A  Y 

Prison  Camp  mel  A  Y 

Private  Affairs com  AY 

Public  Deb  No.  1   ram  AY 

Queen  of  Destiny  hiog  AYC 

Queen  of  the  Mob cr  A 

Ramparts  We  Watch  hist  AY 

Rebecca nov  A 

Return  of  Frank  James   mel  AY 

Rhjrthm  on  the  River mus-comAYC 

River's  End  mel  AY 

Safari rom  AY 

Sailor's  Lady   , com  A 

Saint  Takes  Over mys  AY 

Sandy  Is  a  Lady  com  AYC 

Saps  at  Sea  com  AYC 
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1  Scatterbrain com  AYC 

—  Sea  Hawk  advAYC 

—  Secret  Four mys  A  Y 

—  Secret  Seven  cr  A  YC 

3        Secrets  of  a  Model  melAY 

2  Sing,  Dance,  Plenty  Hot  com  A  Y 

3  Ski  Patrol    mel AY 

—  Sky   Bandits    mel  AY 

—  Slightly  Tempted com-mel  A  Y 

—  Song  of  the  Road  mus  A  YC 

—  So  This  Is  London  com  AY 

3         South  of  Pago  Pago  advAY 

2  South  to  Karanga   adv AY 

1         Special  Inspector mel  AY 

1  Spies  in  the  Air  mys  A  Y 

—  Sporting  Blood dr  AY 

3  Street  of  Memories   mel  AY 

2  Suicide  Legion  dr  AY 

—  Susan  and  God  coin  AY 

2        Tear  Gas  Squad   mel  AY 

—  They  Drive  by  Night  mel  A 

—  Those  Were  the  Days com  A  YC 

—  Three  Faces  West soc  AY 

—  Till  We  Meet  Again  rom  A 

—  Time  in  the  Sun   trav AY 

—  Tom  Brown's  School  Days nov AYC 

1  Tomboy    dr  AYC 

2  Torrid  Zone  adv  A 

4  Turnabout    com  AY 

2  Twenty-Mule  Team wes AY 

—  21  Days  Together mel  A 

8        Typhoon  mel  A 

—  652        Untamed  mel  AY 

—  —        —  1        Vengeance  of  the  Deep  mel  AY 

—  —  Z  Z        Villain  Still  Pursued  Her  com  AY 

1        Waterloo   Bridge   rom  AY 

3  Way  of  All  Flesh  mel  AY 

1  We  Who  Are   Young    soc  A 

—  Westerner,  The    wes  AYC 

—  When  the  Daltons  Rode  mel  AY 

2  Wildcat  Bus   mel  AY 

—  Women  in  War  mel  A  Y 

1        You  Can't  Fool  Your  Wife  com  AY 

1        Young  People  com  AYC 

5        You're  Not  So  Tough com-mel  AY 

2        —        Yukon   FUght    mel  AYC 
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Electrical  Appliances 

During  the  past  fifteen  months  Consumers'  Digest  has 
published  several  articles  and  discussions  on  electrical 
appliances  and  the  use  of  electricity  in  the  home.  Requests 
have  come  in  for  some  of  these  issues  so  we  are  listing  below 
ten  numbers  which  carried  such  information. 

You  may  want  one  of  these  issues,  or  you  may  find  all 
ten  valuable  to  you.  For  a  small  expenditure  you  can 
secure  money-saving  data  on  appliances  which  you  may  be 
considering  at  this  time  or  in  the  near  future. 

You  may  have  all  ten  for  only  ^1,  any  five  for  fifty 
cents,  or  any  single  issue  for  15  cents. 

MAY,  1939      Washing  Machines 

JULY,   1939     Figuring  the  Cost  of  Using  Electricity 

AUGUST,   1939     Electric  Food  Mixers 

SEPTEMBER,   1939     Electric  Ranges 

OCTOBER,  1939     Electric  Flatirons 

FEBRUARY,   1940     Electric  Toasters 

MARCH,  1940     Electric  Sharers 

APRIL,    1940      Hints  for  Handling  Electrical  Equipment 

JULY,  1940     Electric  Refrigerators  for  1940 

AUGUST,   1940     Waffle  Irons 

There  is  a  coupon  below.  Enclose  ^1  with  the  coupon  for  all  ten 
of  the  issues  or  wrap  coins  in  a  paper  for  any  other  issues  you 
may  want. 

CONSUMERS'    DIGEST  WASHINGTON,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  all  ten  of  the  issues  on  Electrical  Appliances. 

Please  send  me  the  following  issues:    ■  ■ 


Enclosed  is  ^ 

Name    

Street    

City  and   State    D    10-40a 


]^0  Y^uCare  About  Coffee? 

•-•-"Some  people  drink  hot  water  with  a  brown  color,  call  it 
coffee,  and  like  it.  Most  people,  however,  are  fussy  about 
their  coffee — the  brand,  whether  it  is  dripped,  "perked," 
boiled,  or  what  have  you. 

In  the  August  issue  of  Consumers'  Digest  was  a  short 
article  "Tips  on  Making  Good  Coffee."  Although  not  world- 
shaking  in  its  information,  nevertheless  it  interested  a  world 
of  people.    If  you  didn't  see  it,  you  may  want  it. 

Such  articles  are  typical  of  the  common-sense,  down-to- 
earth  information  Consumers'  Digest  brings  its  readers  every 
month.  Recommendations  on  how  to  buy,  what  to  buy  by 
brand  names,  on  how  to  get  the  most  for  your  money  and  time. 
Below  is  the  table  of  contents  of  the  September  issue.  You 
will  find  something  in  it  you  want. 


THOSE  PAINTED 
FINGERNAILS 

Cleaning  Floors 

Little  Digests 

Tips  on  Makin;;  Good  Coffee 

ELECTRIC  STEAM  IRONS 

When    is    U.    S.    Grade    A    not 

U.  S.  Grade  A? 
Phonograph  Records 
Efficient  Kitchen  Arrangements 


"FM"  AND  TELEVISION 
Electric  Table  Broilers 
Retouching  for  Amateurs 
To  the  Ladies — Are  Your 

Walking  Shoes  attractive? 
Do  You  Know  the  Borax  Code? 
ARE  THERE  REDS  IN  THE 

KITCHEN? 
When  Buying  a  Rug 
Lightning 
Ratings  of  188  Motion  Pictures 


Consumers'  Digest  is  only   15  cents  a  copy,  ^1.50 
a  year.    It  may  save  you  many  times  that. 

USE   THIS   ORDER  FORM 


CONSUMERS'    DIGEST  Washington,    New    Jersey 

Please      enter      my      subscription      with      the      □      September      issue, 
□     November  .issue.      Enclosed     is    $1.50. 

Name    


Street 
City    . 


State 
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Is  Your  Coal  Bill  Too  High? 


By 

Kenneth  F.  Gilbert 


ONCE  a  householder  has 
looked  into  the  question 
of  reducing  his  coal  bill,  he  is 
likely  to  be  astonished  at  all 
the  varied  possibilities  for  re- 
ducing operating  costs.  These 
are  greatest  when  he  plans 
and  builds  his  own  home,  for 
he  can  then  specify  the  prop- 
er insulation  and  the  most 
economical  and  efficient  heat- 
ing system.  Sometimes  he  will 
choose  a  gas  or  oil  burner  or 
even  electricity,  yet  coal  is 
still,  with  the  exception  of 
natural  gas  in  certain  limited 
areas,  the  most  economical  of 
American  domestic  fuels  for 
house-heating  purposes. 

Coal's  inexpensiveness  in 
comparison  with  other  fuels 
does  not  mean,  however,  that 
its  cost  is  not  increasing  or 
that,  by  choosing  to  use  it,  the 
householder  has  achieved  the 
utmost  in  economy.  Wise 
buying  and  careful  firing  can 
effect  important  savings. 

Several  types  of  coal  are 
available  for  domestic  use  but 
anthracite,  where  its  price  is 
not  too  far  above  that  of  other 
types   of  coal,  is  usually   fa- 


vored because  of  its  compara- 
tive cleanliness,  freedom  from 
smoke  nuisance,  and  the  ease 
with  which  a  fire  made  with 
it  can  be  controlled.  For  many 
buyers,  particularly  in  the 
eastern  states,  these  advan- 
tages outweigh  the  relatively 
high  price  of  anthracite,  par- 
ticularly of  the  favorite  sizes. 
Other  buyers,  interested  in 
obtaining  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  heat  per  dollar, 
have  saved  money  by  chang- 
ing to  bituminous  coal  or  to 
one  of  the  cheaper  sizes  of 
anthracite  not  commonly  used 
for  domestic  heating. 

Measuring  the  Heat  Value 

In  selecting  a  type  or  size 
of  coal,  the  consumer  must 
consider  several  factors,  the 
most  important  of  which  is 
probably  the  cost  in  relation 
to  the  number  of  British  ther- 
mal units,  or  Btu's,  obtained. 
A  Btu  is  the  quantity  of  heat 
required  to  raise  the  temper- 
ature of  one  pound  of  water 
one  degree  Fahrenheit,  and  a 
pound  of  anthracite  may  con- 
tain   12,000   to    13,300   units. 
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Semi-bituminous,  obtainable 
chiefly  from  West  Virginia 
mines,  has  a  somewhat  higher 
heat  value  with  13,000  to  14,- 
400.  The  units  in  bituminous 
coal  vary  from  10,500  to  14,- 
400.  In  coke  derived  from 
coal,  the  heat  units  range 
from  12,000  to  13,300  and  in 
petroleum  coke  from  14,500 
to  15,400. 

Factors  still  to  be  consid- 
ered are  the  amount  of  ash 
and  refuse  in  the  various 
types  of  coal  and  the  propor- 
tion of  heat  that  can  be  utiliz- 
ed from  each.  In  anthracite, 
the  average  amount  of  ash 
and  refuse  increases  as  the 
sizes  decrease,  and  in  bitu- 
m  i  n  o  u  s  the  proportion  of 
waste  varies  with  the  section 
of  the  country  in  which  it  is 
mined.  Ash  in  anthracite 
ranges  from  10  per  cent  in 
tgg  to  18  per  cent  in  buck- 
wheat. Eastern  bituminous 
has  8  to  14  per  cent,  Indiana 
and  Illinois  coal  8  to  16  per 
cent,  while  bituminous  from 
southern  Kansas  has  10  to  13 
per  cent.  Of  the  heat  units  in 
anthracite  and  coke,  50  to  70 
per  cent  can  be  utilized,  while 
in  bituminous  only  40  to  65 
per  cent  can  be  converted  into 
usable  heat. 

After    these    factors    have 


been  weighed,  it  is  possible  to 
draw  an  interesting  compari- 
son between  the  costs  in  using 
one  type  of  coal  or  another. 
In  the  typical  table  shown  on 
the  opposite  page  the  cost  of 
heating  a  house  with  semi- 
bituminous  coal  serves  as  the 
basis  of  comparison. 

Bituminous  vs.  Anthracite 
Before  considering  a  change- 
over to  bituminous  or  the 
smaller  sizes  of  anthracite,  the 
householder  would  be  wise  to 
ascertain  whether  his  heating 
plant  is  capable  of  handling 
these  fuels.  The  combustion 
chamber  must  be  larger  for 
bituminous  coal  so  the  greater 
quantity  of  gases  given  off 
may  have  room  in  which  to 
mix  with  air,  and  burn.  Other- 
wise, they  are  lost  up  the 
chimney  or  adhere  to  the  heat- 
ing surfaces  as  soot.  Since 
bituminous  coal  soots  so 
freely,  the  flues  should  be  lar- 
ger than  for  anthracite  and 
should  be  so  arranged  that 
frequent  and  easy  cleaning  is 
possible. 

The  householder,  if  he  lives 
in  the  East,  should  make  cer- 
tain that  bituminous  coal  can 
be  regularly  and  readily  ob- 
tained for  domestic  use  and 
that  a  local  smoke-abatement 
ordinance    does    not    prohibit 
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its  use.  As  with  anthracite, 
lumps  of  uniform  size  give 
better  results  in  the  furnace, 
and,  in  consequence,  sized  or 
screened  bituminous  is  more 
expensive  than  slack  or  run- 
of-mine.  Slack  is  simply  coal 
that  has  been  passed  through 
a  screen  of  a  certain  mesh  and 
includes  dust  as  well  as  lumps, 
and  it  is  doubtful  that  any 
average 
home  fur- 
nace has 
sufficient 
draft  to 
burn  it  suc- 
cessfully. 

Where 
the  house- 
holder pre- 
fers to  con- 
tinue using 
anthracite, 
he  can  often  save  money  by 
buying  a  smaller  size,  such  as 
pea,  buckwheat,  or  broken 
pieces  from  larger  sizes,  which 
dealers  in  some  localities  screen 
and  sell  as  "yard  pea."  Pea 
and  buckwheat  contain  larger 
percentages  of  inert  matter 
than  the  larger  sizes  and  this 
fact  means  more  ashes  to 
shovel,  but  the  prices  are  so 
much  lower  that  they  repre- 
sent considerable  saving.  To 
he  used  successfully,  however, 


Per 

Per 

Type 

Ton 

Season 

Semi-bituminous 

$  9 

$100 

Anthracite  (No. 

2  buckwheat) 

8 

82 

Bituminous 

7 

88 

Anthracite  (No. 

1   buckwheat) 

9 

98 

Coke 

12 

147 

Anthracite 

(Stove   sizes) 

15 

163 

the  small  sizes  require  excep- 
tionally good  draft  or  the  coal 
will  not  give  enough  heat  in 
severe  weather.  Furthermore, 
the  heater  should  not  be  so 
small  that  the  fire  must  be 
forced.  If  it  is,  the  high  tem- 
peratures may  melt  the  ash. 
The  resulting  clinkers  inter- 
fere with  the  draft,  and  tem- 
peratures high  enough  to  form 
clinkers 
can  also 
melt  or 
greatly 
shorten  the 
life  of  the 
grates. 
Blowers 
are  often 
used  suc- 
cessfully tc 
burn  t  h  ^ 
smaller 
sizes  of  anthracite,  but  clinker 
formation  is  a  frequent  prob- 
lem. 

In  buying  any  kind  of  coal, 
the  consumer  will  get  more 
burnable  coal  for  his  money 
if  he  insists  upon  a  guarantee 
as  to  its  Btu,  ash,  and  volatile 
matter  content.  If  trouble  is 
encountered  in  the  use  of  the 
fuel,  he  can  have  samples 
tested,  either  individually  or 
by  cooperation  with  a  group 
of  other  buyers. 
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What  to  Watch  For 

A  guarantee,  of  course,  will 
have  no  bearing  on  short 
weight.  This  practice  is  prob- 
ably rarer  now  than  it  was 
once,  but  the  average  con- 
sumer has  no  facilities  for 
checking  the  weight  of  so 
bulky  a  commodity  as  coal. 
Measuring  the  space  occupied 
by  the  coal  in  the  bin,  how- 
ever, gives  a  rough  index  to 
its  weight.  Anthracite  weighs 
50  to  58  pounds  a  cubic  foot, 
bituminous  42  to  56,  and  coke 
22  to  35. 

Whether  to  accept  wet  coal 
or  not  is  a  matter  the  buyer 
must  settle  for  himself.  The 
dealer  will  say  that  the  coal  is 
wet  down  to  lay  the  dust,  but 
the  dealer's  major  interest  in 
dust  prevention  seems  to  be 
that  water  is  heavy,  and  when 
applied  to  coal,  can  be  sold  at 
coal  prices.  When  pea  or  nut 
sizes  of  anthracite  are  wet, 
the  surface  moisture  amounts 
to  3  or  4  per  cent  of  the  total 
weight,  or  60  to  80  pounds 
per  ton.  With  bituminous, 
this  may  range  up  to  8  per 
cent,  or  160  pounds  per  ton, 
and  coke,  being  porous,  may 
absorb  even  more  water. 

The  consumer  should  have 
no  trouble  spotting  non-com- 
bustible matter,  such  as  slate 


or  bony  coal  (a  lump  in  which 
strata  of  coal  alternate  with 
strata  of  slate).  The  inert 
matter  represents  a  waste  of 
money  in  excess  of  its  actual 
bulk,  for  its  presence  in  the 
fire  pot  interferes  to  some  ex- 
tent with  the  efficient  burning 
of  the  combustible  material. 

In  burning  coke,  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  only  when 
the  furnace  has  a  fire  pot  deep 
enough  to  accommodate  suf- 
ficient quantities  of  this  bulky 
fuel,  and  the  person  tending 
the  fire  has  learned  by  expe- 
rience how  to  adjust  drafts 
properly.  Forming  a  loose 
bed,  coke  is  sensitive  to  un- 
predictable changes  in  draft, 
and  the  fire  unless  correctly 
handled  may  tend  to  go  out 
frequently.  Petroleum  coke, 
available  in  limited  areas,  has 
2,500  to  3,000  more  Btu's  per 
pound  than  coke  derived  from 
coal  and  has  virtually  no  ash. 
The  lack  of  ash,  however,  is 
not  an  unmixed  blessing  for, 
with  nothing  to  protect  them 
from  the  burning  coke,  grates 
sometimes  fail. 

As  a  rule,  direct  steam  and 
hot-water  systems  transfer  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  fur 
nace  heat  to  the  living  quar- 
ters than  does  a  hot-air  heater, 
because  the  latter  draws  some 
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or  all  of  its  air  to  be  heated  These  surfaces  should  be 
from  outside  the  house  and  cleaned  thoroughly  and  care- 
must  warm  that  cold  air  up  to  fully ;  once  a  year  if  anthracite 
room  temperature.  With  any  is  used,  oftener  if  bituminous 
type  of  heater,  however,  clean  coal  is  burned, 
heating  surfaces  and  careful  Soot  is  sometimes  removed 
firing  will  save  fuel.  by  chemical  means,  but  the 
Dirt  and  soot  on  the  heat-  operation  requires  a  good  deal 
ing  surfaces  insulate  them  of  care  and  is  hardly  to  be 
from  the  heat  which  passes  up  recommended  for  the  average 
the    chimney    to    be    wasted.  homeowner. 

(To   he  continued  next  month  ivith  advice  on  hoiv  to   tend  the  fire.) 


Hence  Advertising 

Homer  J.  Bulkley,  Advertising  Specialist,  says: 

1.  It's  a  fallacy  that  the  public  will  automatically  seek  the 
best. 

2.  It's  a  fallacy  that  the  public  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween price  and  value. 

3.  It's  a  fallacy  that  the  public  will  automatically  reward 
enterprise  and  service. 

4.  It's  a  fallacy  that  the  public  knows  what  it  wants. 

5.  It's  a  fallacy  that  the  public  will  demand  over  any  great 
length  of  time  what  it  is  not  reminded  of. 

Hence  Mr.  Bulkley  recommends  persistent  sales  promo- 
tion and  advertising. 

— Baldwin  Sells 
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Clf  HE  practice  of  applying  face  powder  to  a  grimy  face 
^  or  with  a  soiled  puff  should  be  shunned  as  carefully  as 
one  would  avoid  using  a  soiled  roller  towel.  No  matter  how 
good  the  powder,  the  result  may  be  bad  for  the  skin. 

Face  powders  today  are  found  in  a  large  variety  of 
shades.  It  has  been  the  fashion  in  large  department  stores, 
for  example,  to  display  as  many  as  a  dozen  jars  of  different 
tints  so  that  the  consumer  can  select  and  have  her  own 
particular  blend  mixed  for  her  while  she  waits.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  proper  shade  is  an  aid  in  removing  a 
"high  shine,"  toning  down  too  high  a  color  or  other  skin 
blemishes,  and  adding  to  the  face  a  healthy  glow  (or  an 
unearthly  pallor,  depending  on  which  school  of  cosmetics 
you  go  in  for). 

The  modern  face  powder  is  a  comparatively  safe  product. 
Tests  made  by  Consumers'  Research  in  recent  years  have 
failed  to  disclose  the  presence  of  lead  in  any  brands.  More- 
over, a  survey  of  the  medical  and  scientific  literature  in  this 
field  shows  no  report  whatever  of  lead  poisoning  which  can 
be  traced  to  the  use  of  face  powder  in  U.S.A.  The  diffi- 
culties which  have  been  reported  ascribed  to  the  use  of  face 
powder  appear  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  user  was 
allergic  to  one  or  several  of  the  ingredients. 

At  one  time  orris  root  was  considered  an  important 
cause  of  allergic  disturbances,  but  this  substance  has  been 
pretty  largely  eliminated.  Indeed,  no  powder  examined  and 
reported  on  in  the  most  recent  test  made  by  Consumers' 
Research  was  found  to  contain  orris  root. 

The  basis  for  the  typical  face  powder  formula  is  talc. 
The  higher  the  quality  of  talc,  the  higher  the  grade  of  face 
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powder.  To  talc  are  added  coloring  matter,  perfume,  zinc 
oxide  for  increased  covering  or  "hiding  power,"  precipi- 
tated chalk  or  magnesium  carbonate  for  flufHness,  and  zinc 
or  magnesium  stearates  for  adhesiveness  (to  make  the 
powder  stick). 

Under  the  new  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  is  empowered  to  proceed  against 
cosmetics  for  their  deceptive  packaging.  One  of  the  first 
seizures  of  this  type  was  directed  against  a  container  with 
a  deeply  indented  bottom  and  an  extremely  high  lid  so  that 
the  amount  of  powder  was  only  a  fraction  of  what  it 
appeared  to  be.  Watch  out  for  this  sort  of  deception, 
particularly  when  buying  small  boxes  of  powder  at  the  5- 
and-10-cent  store.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
will,  no  doubt,  be  interested  to  have  you  report  any  pack- 
ages which  you  consider  deceptive  in  appearance  or  slack- 
filled. 

The  measures  of  good  face  powders  are  fineness  and 
softness.  Even  fine  particles  of  such  minerals  as  tremolite,  a 
rock  whose  particles  have  about  the  same  hardness  as  cut- 
lery steel  or  ordinary  window  glass,  or  other  impurities, 
such  as  rutile  or  quartz,  are  highly  undesirable  in  face 
powder.  It  is  desirable  that  pow^ders  be  free  from  starches, 
such  as  rice,  wheat,  and  corn,  to  which  some  people  are 
unpleasantly  sensitive.  Zinc  in  face  powder  is  believed  to 
have  caused  blotches  on  the  face  in  one  case  reported. 

All  the  face  powders  listed  were  examined  petrographi- 
cally  for  their  mineralogical  purity  and  fineness  and  are 
rated  on  the  basis  of  their  quality  in  these  respects.  Tests 
were  not  made  for  lead  for  the  reason  already  noted.  No 
orris  root  was  found  in  any  of  the  powders  listed.  All 
powders  contained  a  zinc  compound. 

In  accordance  with  the  customary  policy  of  Consmners' 
Digest,  the  three  brands  which  were  listed  as  C.  Not  Recom- 
mended in  Consumers'  Research  Bulletin  have  been  omitted. 
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Recommended 

Cashmere  Bouquet    ( Colgate- Palmolive-Peet   Co.,   Jersey   City, 

N.  J.)  10c  for  approximately  20  grams. 
Lady  Esther  (Lady  Esther,  Ltd.,  7171  W.  65  St.,  Chicago)  10c 

for  approximately  12  grams. 
Pond's    (Pond's  Extract  Co.,  60  Hudson  St.,  N.Y.C.)  10c  for 

approximately  14  grams. 
House  of  Westmore  (The    House    of    Westmore,    Hollywood) 

25c  for  approximately  36  grams. 
Max  Factor   (Max  Factor  &  Co.,  Hollywood)  $1  for  approxi- 
mately 101  grams. 
Coty  "Air  Spun"    (Coty,    N.Y.C.)    $1    for    approximately    69 

grams. 
Dermetics    (Dermetics  Co.,  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.)  $1.25 

for  approximately  44  grams. 
Dorothy  Gray  Portrait  (Dorothy  Gray,  Ltd.,  683  Fifth  Ave., 

N.  Y.  C.)  $1  for  approximately  78  grams. 
Evening  in  Paris   (Bourjois,   Inc.,  35  W.   34  St.,   N.Y.C.)    $1 

for  approximately  71  grams. 
Margo   (Elmo  Inc.,  Tulip  and  Rhawn  Sts.,  Philadelphia)   $1 

for  approximately  80  grams. 

Qualified  Recommendation 
Primrose  House  Chiffon    (Distrib.   Primrose  House,  595  Fifth 

Ave.,  N.Y.C.)   10c  for  approximately  12  grams. 
Armand  Cold  Cream  Powder  (The  Armand  Co.,  Des  Moines) 

98c  for  approximately  99  grams. 
Princess  Pat    (Princess  Pat,  Ltd.,  2701  S.  Wells  St.,  Chicago) 

10c  for  approximately  10  grams. 
Avon  Ariel     (Avon    Products    Inc.,    Div.    California    Perfume 

Co.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.Y.C.)   78c  for  approximately 

50  grams. 
Belcano    Special    Blend    (Belcano   Co.,    3473    Fairmont   Ave., 

Cleveland)  $1.50  for  approximately  80  grams. 
Elizabeth  Arden    Poudre  d'lllusion  (Elizabeth  Arden,  681  Fifth 

Ave.,  N.Y.C.)  $1.75  for  approximately  84  grams. 
Helena  Rubinstein  Flower  Petal  (Helena  Rubinstein,  Inc.,  715 

Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.)  $1  for  approximately  55  grams. 
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heck  your  children's  feet 

By  M.  F.  LaBelle 


CHILDREN  returning  home  the  first  days  of  school  are 
often  heard  to  exclaim :  "My  feet  hurt !"  Parents  and 
teachers  usually  blame  shining  new  shoes  for  so  much  foot 
discomfort.  Sometimes  the  trouble  is  more  than  a  shoe 
which  needs  time  to  get  acquainted  with  a  child's  foot. 

Youngsters  enjoy  great  activity  during  the  summer, 
and  in  all  this  activity  the  feet  play  an  important  part. 
There  are  80,000  sweat  glands  which  belong  to  the  soles 
of  the  feet  which  are  very  productive  of  perspiration  in  hot 
weather.  Swimming,  hiking,  skating,  riding  a  tricycle — de- 
pending upon  the  age  group — all  require  a  lot  of  footwork. 

The  child's  feet  should  be  checked  first  to  determine 
after-summer  conditions.  If  there  are  corns,  itching, 
chafing,  take  the  child  to  a  reputable  foot  doctor.  The  child 
will  only  know  of  these  things  through  a  vague  feeling  of 
discomfort,  perhaps  a  slight  pain,  but  the  practiced  eye  of  a 
good  doctor  can  detect  the  trouble  at  a  glance. 

Consider  the  child's  socks  before  buying  the  winter  shoe. 
Are  they  the  square-toed  type  which  give  the  toes  ample 
room  to  move  around  in?  Are  they  long  enough?  Socks 
sometimes  shrink  after  many  launderings,  and  socks  that 
are  too  short  can  cause  almost  as  much  harm  as  shoes  that 
are  too  short.  Are  the  socks  the  kind  to  absorb  perspiration 
easily?  Are  the  toe  nails  clipped  properly? 

Are  shoes  passed  from  one  child  to  another  in  your  fam- 
ily? If  so,  be  sure  the  shoes  fit  the  second  child's  feet 
properly.  Go  to  the  store  where  you  are  accustomed  to 
buying  shoes  and  have  an  expert  fitter  determine  this  fact. 
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Home  fitting  without  actual  measurements  can  only  be 
"almost  right"  at  best. 

Other  signs  to  watch  for  in  an  after-summer  checkup 
are  ankles  which  have  a  tendency  to  roll  in  or  out,  after 
a  strenuous  play  program  at  home  or  in  camp.  This  may 
be  the  beginning  of  serious  arch  trouble. 

Always  keep  in  mind  that  aching  feet  in  a  youngster 
may  lead  to  crippled  feet  in  adolescent  and  adult  years.  It 
has  been  shown  through  painstaking  tests  that  good  foot 
care  in  the  ages  from  two  to  12  years  will  reduce  later 
foot  troubles  to  a  minimum.  This  is  the  period  of  growth 
and  change  in  the  foot  structure;  the  shoe  must  be  con- 
sidered always  in  relation  to  the  ever-changing  foot. 

Foot  measurements  are  important  during  this  period  of 
rapid  growth.  Some  stores  keep  a  record  of  the  size,  style, 
and  brand  of  shoe  which  is  purchased  by  each  customer. 
This  helps  you  and  the  salesman  to  select  new  shoes  easily. 
Where  this  is  not  done  advise  the  salesman  if  the  child 
has  any  particular  foot  trouble,  however  slight — or  that  a 
certain  type  of  shoe  has  proved  unsatisfactory.  Possibly 
the  foot  is  taking  on  new  contours,  and  a  different  last,  as 
well  as  a  larger  size,  is  necessary. 

From  age  two  to  age  six  it  is  quite  common  for  children 
to  outgrow  their  shoes  in  four  to  eight  weeks.  Even  after 
the  child  has  reached  the  age  of  15  and  older  there  will  be 
a  size  change  about  every  six  months.  This  gives  an  idea 
of  the  importance  of  watching  shoe  sizes.  If  a  child  wears 
an  outgrown  coat  it  may  hurt  his  vanity — but  an  outgrown 
shoe  may  deform  his  feet  for  life! 

We  all  know  that  soft  leathers  should  be  used  in  the 
uppers  of  a  baby's  shoes,  and  that  soles  must  be  flexible, 
yet  firm,  if  the  child  is  to  learn  to  walk  correctly.  Stiff, 
inflexible  leather  soles  in  a  growing  girls'  or  boys'  shoes 
are  invitations  to  foot  injury.  Medical  authorities  all  agree 
that  flexibility  is  one  of  the  first  requirements  of  a  good 
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shoe  no  matter  what  the  particular  child's  age  may  be. 

Have  no  hesitation  in  telling  the  salesman  that  you  are 
only  "interested  in  leathers  which  are  soft  and  pliable."  The 
argument  that  the  leather  is  heavy  because  "it  will  wear  a 
long  time"  invites  the  answer :  "For  that,  they  could  make 
them  of  iron." 

Elk,  patent,  calf,  and  kid  are  the  leathers  usually  found 
in  children's  shoes.  Elk  is  used  in  school  and  play  shoes 
which  are  expected  to  receive  hard  wear.  Many  grades  of 
this  leather,  however,  are  stiff  and  heavy  and  will  make 
calluses  on  the  soft  flesh  of  the  foot. 

Fortunately  some  manufacturers  are  beginning  to  use 
softer  leathers  in  the  main  parts  of  a  child's  shoe.  Rein- 
forcements of  heavier  weight  calf  are  used  for  tips  and  toes 
where  scuffing  and  hard  wear  show  first.  Alligator,  lizard, 
and  other  novelty  embossed  calf  leathers  are  also  used  for 
this  purpose,  to  add  a  decorative  touch  at  the  same  time. 

Bargain  counter  shoes  for  children  are  practically  always 
"just  thrown  together"  to  sell  at  a  price.  As  a  rule  they 
have  cheap  leather  soles  which  crack  under  the  foot  and 
may  fall  apart  with  the  first  hard  wear,  or  be  damaged  by 
rain.  Cheap  rubber  and  composition  soles  curl  out  of  shape 
after  a  few  days'  wear.  The  paper  linings  in  such  shoes 
often  blister  the  feet. 

What  about  the  attractive  array  of  fabric  shoes  offered 
today?  Many  of  the  stouter  shoe  fabrics,  especially  linen, 
canvas,  and  twill,  make  comfortable  play  and  house  shoes. 
In  many  cases,  however,  and  in  spite  of  the  manufacturer's 
best  efforts,  the  fabric  shoe  does  not  give  satisfactory  sup- 
port without  the  addition  of  special  construction  features. 

Linings  count  in  the  comfort  of  a  shoe.  Kid  linings  give 
great  satisfaction  but  are  seldom  found  in  inexpensive  shoes 
— lightweight  sheepskin  or  a  good  composition  lining  will 
not  wrinkle  easily  and  is  commonly  used  in  the  average 
child's  shoe.  Many  children,  however,  cannot  wear  composi- 
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tion  linings  which  draw  or  sweat  the  foot,  and  a  child  may 
be  allergic  to  such  linings. 

Look  at  the  sole  carefully  when  you  buy  a  shoe.  It  must 
be  firm,  flat,  flexible.  A  good  leather  sole  wears  well  and 
allows  the  foot  to  breathe.  Treated  soles  of  the  kind  which 
resist  water  and  are  also  flexible  are  just  the  thing  for  a 
growing  boy.  Rubber  and  composition  soles  are  even  more 
flexible  than  leather.  The  flexibility  must  not  be  carried 
too  far.  The  correct  outline  for  the  foot,  perfect  fit,  pliant 
leathers,  good  materials — watch  for  all  these  in  the  child's 
shoe. 

Bathroom  Precautions 

11  ERE  are  some  bathroom  precautions  that  should  be  observed: 

1.  Test  the  water  before  you  get  into  a  tub  or  under  the  shower; 
bath  water  can  scald  you  fatally. 

2.  Have  a  substantial  hand-hold  on  the  wall  besides  the  tub 
or  inside  the  shower;  anchor  the  bath  rug  or  use  a  vacuum  grip 
rubber  mat. 

3.  Use  a  rigid  soap  container;  never  get  into  the  tub  while  a 
cake  of  soap  is  loose  in  the  bottom. 

4.  Use  porcelain,  rather  than  metal,  electric  light  fixtures. 

5.  If  you  cannot  do  away  with  the  brass  chains  of  electric  lights, 
insert  an  insulator  near  each  socket,  or  tie  a  pull  string  to  the  end. 

6.  If  any  electric  appliance  is  used  in  the  bathroom,  place  it 
where  it  cannot  be  reached  from  the  tub  or  wash  stand;  use  only 
the  best  extension  cord. 

7.  Never  touch  a  light  switch,  an  electric  appliance,  or  any  other 
electrical  apparatus  with  wet  or  damp  hands. 

— T.  Alfred  Fleming,  in  Home  Safety,  National  Safety  Council   News  Letter 
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By 

Robert  S.  Knerr 


C~7  HE  Consumers'  Division  of  the  National  Defense 
^  Advisory  Council — yes,  there  is  a  Consumers'  Division 
- — recently  came  out  with  the  bold  statement  that  in  our 
present  rearmament  program  there  must  be  both  guns  and 
butter.  Consumers,  as  retail  buyers  and  taxpayers,  will,  as 
usual,  foot  the  bill  for  both.  One  of  the  most  effective  ways 
in  which  the  Consumer  Advisers  of  the  National  Defense 
Advisory  Council  can  see  to  the  consumers'  getting  their 
money's  worth  for  the  vast  sums  being  expended  for  de- 
fense, is  to  make  certain  that  every  penny  spent  on  defense 
is  wisely  and  carefully  disbursed  for  necessary  materials 
and  personnel.  Or  is  that  too  Utopian — taking  too  seriously 
the  aims  and  activity  of  consumer  divisions  ? 

•  • 

Cn  HE  National  Association  of  Chiropodists,  meeting  at 
„_^  Boston,  got  into  the  swing  of  militarism  by  denouncing 
the  Army's  methods  in  shoeing  its  soldiers.  After  listening 
to  a  speaker  say  that  feet  of  the  present  generation  of  war 
age  are  fifty  per  cent  more  defective  than  those  of  soldiers 
of  World  War  I,  the  Association  established  a  volunteer 
chiropody  corps  to  serve  the  National  Guard  and  Army. 
Perhaps  shoe  clerks  will  be  drafted  as  supply  sergeants  to 
hand  out  really  foot-fitting  shoes. 

•  • 

^  NUFF,  sometimes  known  as  snoose,  is  far  from  being 
._3  wiped  out  as  a  substitute  for  smoking  tobacco.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  released  by  the  U.   S.  Department  of 

13 
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Agriculture,  production  increased  from  less  than  4,000,000 
pounds  in  1880  to  more  than  41,000,000  pounds  in  1929. 
About  38,000,000  pounds  were  marketed  in  1939 — an  awful 
lot  of  huffing  and  snuffing. 

•  • 

C~7  HE  driver  of  a  car  whose  wheels  have  dropped  off  the 
^_y  road  onto  a  rain-soaked  shoulder  should  keep  his  foot 
away  from  both  the  gas  and  the  brake  pedal  until  his  car 
speed  has  dropped  to  almost  nothing,  advises  the  Depart- 
ment of  Safety  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association. 
The  driver  who  tries  to  whip  his  car  back  to  the  highway 
before  his  speed  has  dropped  is  the  driver  whose  car  goes 
charging  across  the  center  line  of  the  highway,  out  of  con- 
trol, the  department  warns. 

•  • 

"  /j  VAILABLE  evidence  indicates  that  liquid  denti- 
_yv  frices  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  substitutes  for  tooth 
paste  and  tooth  powders,"  the  Council  on  Dental  Thera- 
peutics of  the  American  Dental  Association  claims.  The 
Council  contends  that  liquid  dentifrices  are  of  limited  use- 
fulness and  this  fact  should  be  stated  on  labels — those 
shrieks  of  rage  offstage  are  coming  from  the  advertising 

men. 

•  • 

CY^  ON'T  smoke  tobacco,  if  you  are  allergic  to  arsenic, 
,-^cJ  is  the  advice  of  Dr.  Edwin  E.  Barksdale.  Itching  and 
inflammation  of  the  skin  have  been  traced  to  arsenic  in  the 
tobacco  smoked.  The  arsenic  comes  from  the  poison  sprays 
or  dusts  used  to  prevent  horn  worms  from  destroying  the 
crop,  and  no  way  has  been  found  to  eliminate  the  metal  in 
the  curing  or  manufacturing  process.  Dr.  Barksdale  warns 
that  the  only  cure  that  can  be  recommended  for  the  sufferer 
is  to  stop  smoking.  Why  not  a  few  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  research  on  methods  of  eliminating  the  trouble  at  its 
source  ? 
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JNVESTIGATION  indicates  that  dew  is  more  de- 
structive to  paint  on  automobiles  than  sunshine.  Ralph 
J.  Wirshing  of  the  General  Motors  research  laboratories 
suggests  that,  inasmuch  as  dew  generally  falls  at  night,  the 
car  be  kept  in  a  garage  at  night  to  make  the  finish  last  as 
long  as  possible. 

Cn  HE  Federal  Trade  Commission  made  a  pass  at  skim- 
^  ming  the  suds  off  the  Schmidt  Brewing  Co.  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  with  a  complaint  that  the  company  misrepresented 
its  beer.  The  complaint  charged  that  the  company  advertised 
"No  Glucose"  and  "Schmidt's  affords  peace-of-mind  to 
'weight  watchers'  because  a  brimming  glass  equals  no  more 
calories  than  three  soda  crackers!"  The  Schmidt's  beer,  it 
seems,  will  contribute  toward  growing  a  beer-drinker's  cor- 
poration just  as  quickly  as  any  other,  and  the  F.  T.  C.  hints 
that  the  company  had  better  stop  saying  otherwise,  or  else. 

•  • 

JN  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
Frank  H.  Krusen  of  the  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester, 
Minn.,  points  out  that,  according  to  F.  R.  Ober,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  "orthopedic  shoe,"  advertising  claims 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  doctor  says  that 
shoeing  of  each  patient  is  an  individual  problem.  The  moral 
to  that  is  that  if  you  need  special  shoes  go  to  a  specialist 
and  not  to  a  shoe  clerk  whose  interest  lies  in  selling  some 
particular  brand  of  health  shoe,  usually  grossly  over-priced, 
and,  at  best,  of  doubtful  merit  so  far  as  your  feet  are 

concerned. 

•  • 

ONE  new-model  car  has  a  dispenser  for  face  cleansing 
tissues  installed  under  the  glove  compartment  of  the 
dash  as  optional  equipment.  That  is  one  gadget  that  is 
worth  while — cleansing  tissues  carried  in  a  car  are  handy 
for  wiping  windshields,  cleaning  the  hands  after  an  emer- 
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gency  repair  job,  and  wiping  the  residue  of  an  ice  cream 
cone  or  a  hamburger  off  the  fingers. 

vj  ERFECT  service  by  department,  dry  goods,  and  gen- 
/  eral  merchandise  stores  could  save  some  $52,000,000 
a  year,  according  to  William  J.  Pilat,  professor  of  retailing 
of  the  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  speaking  at  a  trade  association  meet- 
ing. Professor  Pilat  based  his  statement  on  the  approxi- 
mately 52,000,000  complaints  a  year,  costing  an  estimated 
one  dollar  per  complaint,  which  he  says  are  received  by  the 
stores.  "A  single  store  with  an  annual  sales  volume  of 
$5,000,000,  if  typical,  would  have  about  80,000  customer 
complaints  a  year,"  said  Professor  Pilat.  He  figured  this  to 
mean  a  loss  of  $80,000  a  year  to  the  store  and  suggests 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  try  to  render  unnecessary  the  com- 
plaints that  cause  the  loss.  Sh-h-h,  maybe  the  consumer'U 
get  a  break,  assuming  that  this  advice  is  taken  to  heart  by 

the  department  stores. 

•  • 

/j  PSYCHOLOGIST  from  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
^^Af  bia  University,  has  an  invention  to  induce  cows  to 
stay  put  without  the  need  of  expensive  fences.  The  cow 
would  be  educated,  by  giving  her  an  electric  shock  every 
time  she  approached  a  string,  to  view  any  and  all  taut 
strings  with  suspicion.  When  thoroughly  educated,  the  cow 
would  shun  all  strings — and  the  farmer  need  only  use  a 
single  string  hung  between  posts  to  keep  Bossie  in  her 
pasture.  "Conditioning,"  the  psychologist  called  the  process. 

•  • 

P  OSS  of  natural  color  in  fruit  often  means  a  lowering 
c^jC.  of  the  dietary  value  of  the  product,  according  to  a 
scientist  of  the  University  of  California  College  of  Agri- 
culture. Retention  of  the  original  color  of  fruit  products, 
it  appears,  is  important  because  the  color-imparting  elements 
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have  flavor  and  nutritive  value.  That  means  original  color, 
though,  and  not  added  color. 

/j/j  OT  so  long  ago,  a  New  York  corporation,  carried  away 
'  /  by — if  not  back  to — old  Virginia,  sold  its  Chicago 
corned  beef  hash  and  Maryland  processed  deviled  ham  as 
Virginia  corned  beef  hash  and  Virginia  deviled  ham.  To 
carry  out  the  Virginia  illusion,  the  company  maintained  an 
office  at  Richmond,  Va.,  from  which  all  invoices  were 
mailed.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  however,  took  the 
stand  that  mailing  invoices  from  Virginia  didn't  make  Chi- 
cago corned  beef  hash  a  Virginia  product  and  carried  the 
company  right  out  of  old  Virginia  to  more  prosaic  packing- 
house territory.  To  cap  the  climax,  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  withdrew  approval  of  the  company's  meat 
labels  on  the  ground  that  they  were  inaccurate  since  the 
beef  and  ham  were  not  born  and  brought  up  within  the 
limits  of  the  Dominion  state. 


% 


OU  Must  Charge  for  the  Little  Things,"  is  the  title 
)f  an  article  in  Automobile  Digest — and  how!  The 
author  is  a  garage  owner  who  describes  how  he  gets  away 
with  charging  for  every  bolt,  nut,  lock  washer,  tape,  and 
gasket  dope  he  uses  in  repairing  a  customer's  car.  If  he 
can't  figure  out  the  charges  any  other  way  he  adds  one  per 
cent  to  the  bill  for  miscellaneous  small  parts  used.  The 
author  says  that  not  more  than  a  half  dozen  customers 
have  complained  about  the  inclusion  of  the  items  on  the 
bill.  The  poor  motorist  gets  it  in  the  neck  again  with  a  new 
variety  of  garage-arithmetic. 

•  • 

^  WEET  Land  of  Gadgetry  ...  a  cigarette  case  with 

^    a  built-in   moocher-counter  that   keeps   tabs   on   the 

number  of  smokes  given  away.  .  .  . 


S  A  SOURCE  of  burns  the  gas  stove  has  few  equals. 
It  is  an  open-flame  device  and  therefore  naturally 
hazardous.  Also,  many  gas  ranges  have  ovens  that 
are  difficult  to  light.  These  often  send  out  a  sudden  burst  of 
flame  that  can  set  fire  to  clothing  or  any  other  combustible 
material  within  range. 

The  small,  portable  gas  heater  with  its  rubber-hose  connec- 
tion should  be  operated  with  due  caution.  Frequent  inspections 
should  be  made  to  see  that  the  hose  does  not  leak  and  is  firmly 
attached. 

Then,  too,  it  is  well  not  to  stand  too  close  to  an  open  heater 
when  one  is  clad  in  loose  pajamas  or  a  nightgown.  People  have 
had  their  garments  ignite  in  their  eflForts  to  warm  themselves 
quickly  on  frosty  mornings. 

Electric  stoves  should  never  be  installed  by  amateur  elec- 
tricians. Burnt-out  heating  units  should  be  replaced  with  new 
ones  and  should  never  be  handled  with  the  current  turned  on. 
Never  place  things  on  the  top  of  the  electric  stove  when  it  is 
not  in  use.  It  is  often  very  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  current 
is  on  or  not.  Always  remember  that  an  electric  stove  is  oper- 
ated by  an  invisible  and  powerful  agent  which  is  just  as  danger- 
ous as  the  better-understood  and  more  readily  detected  flame. 

Examine  the  washing  machine  critically.  The  electric  wringer 
is  a  real  menace  to  fingers  and  even  arms.  Exercise  great  care 
in  its  operation. 

The  electric  egg  beater  is  another  finger  trap.  Also,  if  you 
hold  on  to  the  metal  part  and  touch  the  plumbing  at  the  same 
time  there  is  danger  of  burns,  shocks,  and  even  electrocution. 
All  the  electrical  arrangements  in  the  kitchen  should  be  care- 
fully inspected. 

— U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
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BREAD  ~^^^^  Md?^A£r  Used  To  Make 


TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago,  bread  was  largely  made 
in  the  home.  Nowadays,  about  85  per  cent  of  the 
bread  used  is  made  in  commercial  bakeries.  It  Is  no 
secret  that  bread  sales  have  been  steadily  declining  in  the 
past  decade.  All  kinds  of  techniques  have  been  tried  to 
reverse  this  trend,  including  advertising  campaigns  in  maga- 
zines and  over  the  radio.  One  campaign  launched  by 
Standard  Brands  for  Fleischmann's  yeast  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Institute  of  Baking  even  attempted  to 
popularize  a  bread  diet  as  a  substitute  for  other  methods 
for  reducing. 

Yet  as  one  baking  expert  himself  pointed  out,  there  has 
been  considerable  emphasis  on  the  slogan,  "Eat  More 
Bread,"  whereas  the  more  sensible  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
adopt  the  slogan,  "Make  Better  Bread,"  and  live  up  to  it.  A 
little  research  into  habits  of  the  baking  trade,  however,  re- 
veals that  there  is  a  constant  effort  to  incorporate  more  air 
and  water  into  the  dough.  Chemicals  are  used  as  a  means  to 
increase  the  bulk  of  the  loaf,  or  shorten  the  time  of  baking. 
Chemical  "yeast  foods"  are  even  used  to  cheapen  the 
product  by  reducing  the  quantity  of  the  yeast  required. 
Bleached  flours  are  almost  universally  used.  The  poor 
quality,  taste,  flavor,  and  palatability  of  the  average  com- 
mercial loaf  has  been  characterized  by  various  writers  as  so 
much  fluff,  asbestos,  cotton,  putty  and  glue,  a  roll  of  cot- 
ton batting.  One  trade  journal  has  suggested  that  bakers 
supply  strings  with  the  "balloon"  loaves  so  that  the  kiddies 
would  buy  more  of  them,  or  else  put  more  bread  and  less 
air  in  them. 

A  survey  made  by  our  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
pointed  out  that  bread  plays  a  very  important  role  in  the 
dietary  habits  of  foreign  people  where  the  quality  of  bread 
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is  markedly  different  from  American  bread.  "The  Ameri- 
can type  of  bread,"  the  survey  stated,  "is  not  desired  in 
Europe;  it  is  too  light  in  texture  and  too  tasteless."  Those 
who  are  fussy  about  their  bread,  who  have  access  to  small 
bakeries  in  foreign  sections  of  a  town  or  city,  often  find 
excellent  bread  or  rolls,  particularly  in  German,  Italian,  or 
French  shops.  There  are  others  who  do  not  have  access  to 
such  sources  of  supply  who  must  either  use  the  large  com- 
mercial bakeries'  bread  or  bake  their  own.  It  is  surprising 
that  the  bakeries  do  not  do  something  to  improve  the  quality 
of  bread  for  there  is  apparently  a  widespread  popular 
demand  everywhere  for  good  homemade  bread. 

Witness,  for  example,  the  experience  of  Mrs.  Henry 
Rudkin  of  Pepperidge  Farms,  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  who 
undertook  to  supply  a  fashionable  New  York  grocery  store 
with  freshly  baked,  homemade  bread  made  with  fresh  stone- 
ground  whole  wheat,  fresh  butter,  and  with  yeast  alone 
for  raising.  The  venture  has  grown  until  at  the  last  report 
some  400  loaves  of  bread  are  baked  daily,  and  yet  the 
demand  is  greater  than  the  supply.  The  bread  sells  for 
something  like  25  cents  for  a  24-ounce  loaf,  and  that  would 
surely  seem  to  put  it  into  the  luxury  class.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  such  a  demand  for  this  type  of  bread 
that  people  are  even  willing  to  pay  more  than  for  the 
ordinary  commercial  loaf  might  well  give  the  bakers  food 
for  thought.  There  are  doubtless  other  small  home  bakeries 
like  Pepperidge  Farms  scattered  throughout  the  country, 
and  it  may  well  pay  you  to  explore  your  own  locality  to 
find  one — if  you  are  one  of  the  millions  who  recognize  and 
like  good  bread. 

It  really  isn't  so  difficult  to  make  bread  at  home.  The 
picture  which  was  once  painted  of  poor  mother  struggling 
in  a  hot  kitchen  to  keep  the  fire  up  or  strenuously  kneading 
the  dough  has  no  counterpart  in  the  modern  kitchen  with 
a  gas  or  electric  oven  and  an  electric  mixer.   Anyone  who 
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is  interested  in  food  and  the  pleasure  of  eating  will  want 
to  try  her  hand  after  reading  Delia  Lutes'  description  of 
the  bread  which  her  mother  used  to  make  and  which  Mrs. 
Lutes  herself  still  makes.  Apparently  it  is  becoming  fash- 
ionable to  make  bread  at  home,  for  not  so  long  ago  an 
article  on  the  woman's  page  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  told  of  a  sophisticated  young  society  woman  who 
surprised  her  guests  with  her  own  homemade  bread.  Ac- 
cording to  report  it  was  good  eating  too. 

ONE  of  the  first  requirements  for  good  bread  is  flour. 
Many  consider  that  the  best  flavor  and  the  highest 
nutritional  value  are  secured  from  bread  made  from  un- 
bleached flour.  This  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get,  but  the 
two  commercial  brands  most  widely  available  are  Ceresota 
made  by  the  Northwestern  Consolidated  Milling  Division 
of  the  Standard  Milling  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota; 
and  King  Arthur,  distributed  by  Sands,  Taylor  &  Wood 
Company,  28  Fitchburg  Street,  Somerville  Post  Office, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Another  interesting  development  in  the  bread  field  is 
the  invention  of  a  process  for  milling  white  flour  so  that  it 
retains  an  appreciable  proportion  of  wheat-germ,  a  rich 
source  of  vitamins  customarily  discarded  in  commercial 
milling.  Flour  milled  by  this  process  (which  is  called  the 
Morris  Method)  is  put  out  by  the  Morris  Mills,  Inc.,  at 
Morris,  Illinois.  The  distribution  methods  for  this  new 
type  of  flour  have  not  been  perfected  as  yet,  but  it  is  sold 
under  the  name  Rich-Heart  Wheat  Germ  Flour,  Un- 
bleached, The  Morris  Mills,  Inc.,  Chanin  Building,  New 
York  City,  $L35  for  twenty-four  and  one-half  pounds, 
plus  transportation. 

The  only  other  ingredients  needed  besides  flour  are  short- 
ening, salt,  sugar,  milk,  and  yeast.  Delia  Lutes'  recipe  calls 
for  four  tablespoonfuls  of  granulated   sugar,   four  table- 
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spoonfuls  of  butter,  four  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  four  cupfuls 
of  scalding-hot  milk,  all  of  which  should  be  stirred  together 
and  let  stand  until  tepid.  "Add  two  cakes  of  fresh  com- 
pressed yeast  which  have  been  dissolved  in  one-half  cupful 
of  tepid  water,  and  stir  thoroughly. 

"Sift  into  this  as  much  of  sixteen  cups  of  bread  flour  as 
you  can  mix  with  a  wooden  spoon,  beating  it  briskly  as  you 
gradually  stir  it  in.  Use  a  good  bread  flour  with  high 
gluten-content.  When  you  can  no  longer  stir  it  with  a 
spoon,  sprinkle  some  of  the  remaining  flour  onto  the  board 
and  scrape  your  dough  out  on  it.  Dip  your  fingers  in  flour 
and  knead  the  dough  lightly  until  it  does  not  stick  to  your 
fingers  or  the  board  (adding  flour  from  your  original 
sixteen  cups  as  needed).  It  should  spring  back  when 
indented  with  the  fingers. 

"Grease  your  cleaned  mixing  bowl  and  put  the  dough 
back  into  it.  Brush  the  top  with  melted  butter,  lard,  or 
combined  shortening.  Put  a  kettle  cover  or  heavy  cloth 
over  it  and  set  in  a  warm  place  (80  degrees)  to  rise  to  about 
three  times  its  original  size. 

"When  sufficiently  raised,  take  the  dough  out  onto  your 
floured  board,  knead  it  down  lightly,  and  divide  into  three 
loaves.  Don't  handle  the  dough  too  much  when  molding 
into  loaves.  And  don't  keep  adding  flour  until  it  becomes 
hard.  The  dough  should  be  smooth,  pliant,  and  like  velvet. 
Put  the  loaves  into  well-greased  bread  tins  and  set  again 
to  rise  in  a  warm  place  until  it  has  doubled  in  size.  Poke 
it  down  into  corners  and  put  in  an  oven  at  400  degrees  for 
fifteen  minutes.  Then  turn  heat  down  to  350  and  let  it  bake 
for  half  an  hour — forty-five  minutes  in  all.  The  top  should 
be  a  nice  even  brown,  and  at  the  end  of  forty-five  minutes 
the  bread  should  be  drawing  away  from  the  pans.  We  use 
glassware  for  baking  as  giving  a  softer  crust  than  metal 
of  any  kind. 

"Take  the  bread  immediately  from  the  pans  and  set  it 
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on  a  cake  rack  or  an  upturned  tin.  Brush  a  very  little  butter 
over  the  top  to  soften  the  crust.  The  bread  should  cool 
quickly  so  that  it  won't  dry  out.  Let  it  cool  before  cutting." 
These  directions,  according  to  several  who  have  tried 
them  for  the  first  time,  produce  a  very  delicious  bread. 
If  you  want  inspiration  before  setting  out  on  the  task, 
however,  we  suggest  that  you  read  the  entire  article  "Have 
You  Ever  Eaten  Bread?"  which  appeared  in  the  American 
Mercury  for  December,  1938.  If  a  reading  of  this  article 
does  not  make  your  mouth  water  so  that  you  yearn  to  try 
it  for  yourself,  then  you're  probably  one  of  those  who  might 
as  well  stick  to  baker's  bread  anyhow.  You  would  just  be 
one  of  those  unappreciative  persons  who  simply  doesn't  get 
excited  about  good  homemade  bread. 


IF  you  feel  that  you  want  to  go  into  the  subject  more 
thoroughly,  send  10  cents  in  coin  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D,  C,  for  Farmers'  Bulletin 
1775,  "Homemade  Bread,  Cake,  and  Pastry."  Your  state 
agricultural  experiment  station  or  school  of  home  economics 
at  your  state  college  or  university  undoubtedly  has  leaflets 
on  the  subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  many  country 
districts  and  small  towns,  the  agricultural  extension  service 
has  a  home  demonstration  agent  who  will  be  glad  to  advise 
you  on  bread-making  problems  if  you  want  to  go  in  for 
baking  your  own  bread  extensively  or  on  a  large  scale. 
Possibly  she  can  arrange  to  instruct  a  class  of  homemakers 
in  the  art  of  bread  making  if  there  are  enough  interested 
in  your  locality.  But  really,  the  job  is  so  simple  you  will 
probably  be  delighted  with  the  results  of  your  first  experi- 
ment by  yourself.  You  should  be  warned,  however,  that 
once  you  have  spoiled  your  family  with  homemade  bread, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  get  them  to  return  to  the  baker's 
fluffy  and  relatively  flavorless,  mass-production  product. 


Brushes  For  Your  Home 

IN  selecting  brushes  it  is  well  to  examine  as  many  types 
and  qualities  as  possible,  in  order  to  understand  quality 
differences  and  find  the  brushes  best  adapted  to  the 
household's  furnishings.  Brushes  are  made  of  pig  and  boar 
bristles,  horse  and  goat  hair,  and  palmetto,  palmyra,  or 
Tampico  fibers.  The  bristle  brushes  are  the  most  durable, 
and  most  satisfactory  where  a  stiffer  brush  is  desirable. 
Hair  is  softer.  Vegetable  fibers  are  stiffer  and  coarser  than 
either  of  the  others.  Although  palmetto,  naturally  brown 
in  color,  is  the  most  durable,  the  majority  of  fiber  brushes 
are  made  of  the  softer  Tampico  fiber.  Vegetable  fibers  some- 
times are  mixed  with  hair  in  some  types  of  the  less  ex- 
pensive brushes  in  order  to  keep  the  price  down,  but  do  not 
hold  dust  as  well  as  hair  or  bristles.  The  bristles,  hair,  or 
fiber  of  the  brush  may  be  stapled  or  cemented  in  wood  or 
twisted  in  wire.  When  wire  is  used,  it  should  be  rustless 
galvanized  steel,  with  the  twists  close  together  so  the  stock 
will  be  full ;  the  wire  used  in  some  brushes  will  rust. 

Price  alone  is  little  guide  to  the  quality  of  a  brush  because 
some  methods  of  marketing  are  much  more  expensive  than 
others  and  are  reflected  in  the  price  to  consumers, 

A  few  simple  principles  should  be  followed  in  the  care  of 
brushes.  All  of  them  should  be  washed  frequently  enough 
to  keep  them  clean,  using  warm  water  and  soap,  rinsing 
thoroughly  in  clear  water,  and  shaking  to  straighten  the 
bristles  or  fibers.  Brushes  twisted  in  wire  should  be  hung  to 
dry;  those  set  in  wood  blocks  should  be  dried  with  the 
bristle  side  down  so  water  will  not  soak  into  the  wood ;  and 
all  brushes  should  be  hung  on  hooks  when  not  in  use. 

Floor  brushes  of  the  best  quality  for  household  use  are 
made  of  grade  A  horsehair,  with  full  tufts  stapled  firmly 

Reprinted   from   House   Cleaning   Management   and   Methods,    Farmers'    Bulletin 
No.   1834,  U.   S.   Department  of  Agriculture 
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in  a  hardwood  block.  Sizes  for  household  use  have  blocks 
12,  14,  16,  and  18  inches  long  and  about  three  inches  in 
width.  In  most  brushes  the  handle  can  be  changed  from  one 
side  of  the  block  to  the  other  each  week  so  the  hair  will 
wear  down  evenly. 

Wall  brushes  of  the  best  quality  are  made  of  soft,  white 
hair  from  the  side  or  beard  of  the  goat,  twisted  in  rustless 
galvanized  wire.  Hair  from  under  the  goat's  body  is  used 
in  a  lower-grade  brush.  Wall  brushes  should  be  very  full 
and  fluffy.  Those  with  a  handle  set  in  a  flexible  spring  socket 
will  He  close  against  the  wall.  Some  of  the  less  expensive 
wall  brushes  are  made  of  horsehair.  These  are  efficient  in 
cleaning  walls  but  are  stiffer  and  may  snag  delicate 
draperies. 

Wall  dusters  made  of  wool  fleece  do  satisfactory  cleaning 
when  new,  but  they  soil  quickly.  It  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
them  from  matting  when  they  are  washed,  and  they  may 
soon  become  so  hard  surfaced  that  they  will  smear  the 
walls,  unless  they  are  cleansed  with  a  dry-cleaning  fluid 
rather  than  soap  and  water. 

Radiator  brushes  having  the  greatest  usefulness  are  long- 
handled,  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  made  of  bristles  twisted 
in  rustless  wire.  Those  tapered  toward  the  end  get  into  the 
corners  with  less  manipulation;  those  with  flared  ends  are 
somewhat  more  expensive.  Another  type  has  a  narrow,  flat 
wood  back  into  which  hair  about  2j^  inches  long  is  set.  It 
is  less  adaptable  to  a  variety  of  uses  than  cylindrical  brushes, 
requires  more  manipulation,  is  less  efficient  in  cleaning  some 
types  of  radiators,  but  Is  durable. 

Upholstery  brushes  are  made  with  bristles  or  hair.  There 
are  many  shapes  and  sizes  with  varying  degrees  of  firmness 
in  the  stock.  Where  upholstery  fabrics  are  not  too  delicate, 
a  bristle  brush  is  desirable.  Silk  lamp  shades  and  upholstery 
fabrics  require  a  soft  brush.  Some  are  twisted  in  wire  in  the 
shape  of  a  large  clothes  brush,  or  are  cylindrical  and  tapered 
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to  be  used  also  on  carved  furniture.  Others  of  various 
shapes,  such  as  counter  brushes,  have  bristles  or  hair  set  in 
wood.  The  counter  brush  type  with  a  long  handle  is  most 
useful  for  brushing  stairs,  window  sills,  and  baseboards. 

Venetian-blind  brushes  of  the  best  quality  are  made  of 
gray  or  white  goat  hair  twisted  in  rustless  wire.  They  come 
with  two  to  five  prongs,  so  that  more  than  one  slat  may  be 
dusted  at  a  time ;  the  three-prong  are  the  most  popular.  The 
stock  should  be  very  full  or  the  brush  will  not  dust  well. 

Toilet-bowl  brushes  that  are  easiest  to  keep  sanitary  are 
made  of  stiff  bristles  or  of  Tampico  fibers  twisted  in  rustless 
wire,  in  either  circle  or  ball  shapes.  The  bristle  brushes  are 
more  expensive  but  do  not  drip  after  the  water  is  shaken 
out.  Although  Tampico  fiber  mats  down  much  sooner  than 
hair,  these  brushes  are  cheap  to  replace.  Some  types  of 
cement  used  to  fasten  the  wires  into  the  handle  give  off 
odors.  Handles  should  always  be  enameled  to  make  them 
less  absorbent  of  water.  A  toilet-bowl  brush  also  is  made 
with  the  bristles  or  fibers  fastened  around  a  wood  ball,  but 
wood  absorbs  water  and  is  more  difficult  to  keep  sanitary. 

Scrub  brushes  usually  are  made  of  Tampico  fiber  and  are 
inexpensive.  More  durable  brushes  are  made  of  palmetto 
fibers,  but  the  homemaker  may  find  it  more  sanitary  to  use 
the  Tampico  fiber  brushes  and  replace  them  when  the  fibers 
soften  and  mat.  Scrub  brushes  with  long  handles,  which  do 
away  with  the  necessity  for  getting  down  on  the  knees,  are 
the  most  desirable.  If  the  type  without  a  handle  is  selected, 
it  is  well  to  get  one  that  feels  comfortable  in  the  hand. 

«     «     «     «     «  »     »     »     »     » 

NEW  BAIT  FOR  MICE 

A  LAMENT  over  new  mouse  traps  which  use  toasted  cheese 
■^  for  bait  appeared  in  H.  I.  Phillips'  column,  "The  Sun  Dial," 
a  while  hack.  "Isn't  it  bad  enough  to  lose  the  cheese  without  hav- 
ing gone  to  the  bother  of  toasting  it?"  Appeasing  the  mice,  maybe. 

— Robert  S.  Knerr 


^vi    the    Kjr 


wove 

By 

Walter  F.  Grueninger 


C^HE  juke-box  industry  has  come  through  the  past  year 
^y  with  one  point  against  it  and  one  in  its  favor.  I  pre- 
sume you  know  that  juke  box  is  the  trade  name  for  the 
gaudy,  "mellow  toned,"  nickel-in-the-slot  phonograph  in 
public  places.  On  the  average  a  machine  which  costs  $300 
nets  "the  Company"  about  $9  a  week,  the  proprietor  about 
$3.  Over  a  period  of  a  year  the  250,000  machines  in  the 
country,  therefore,  take  from  the  consumer  no  less  than 
$156,000,000.  Juke  boxes  account  for  the  purchase  of 
nearly  half  the  popular  records  manufactured  in  America 
and  supply  jitterbugs  with  millions  of  discarded  worn  disks 
at  nine  cents  each. 

In  western  and  mid-western  cities  the  juke  box  has  been 
menaced  by  a  more  personal  chain  system  of  phonographs 
wired  to  a  central  studio.  Recently  one  of  the  largest  com- 
panies in  the  chain  field  began  supplying  Detroit  nightspots. 
As  patrons  dropped  their  nickels  into  the  slot  and  phoned 
their  requests  over  private  wires  the  operators  in  the  Detroit 
studio  selected  the  disks  among  8,000  titles  and  played  them 
back  on  the  turntable  wired  to  the  spot  from  which  the 
request  was  made. 

The  juke  box  industry  breathes  more  freely  since  the 
July  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  revers- 
ing the  decision  of  the  lower  court,  in  the  case  of  RCA 
Manufacturing  Company  and  Paul  Whiteman  vs.  Station 
WNEW  (see  Consumers'  Digest,  February,  1940,  p.  29). 
The  court  held  that  once  a  record  is  purchased  no  further 
royalties  or  payments  are  due  anyone,  and  the  ban  on  broad- 
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casting  which  appears  on  the  face  of  the  records  has  no 
legal  effect.  Juke-box  owners  feared  a  decision  against  the 
station  might  lead  to  a  demand  for  payment  for  public 
phonograph  performances  as  well  as  radio  performances. 
It  is  expected  the  case  will  be  appealed  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court. 

One  point  in  favor,  one  point  against.  As  for  the  future, 
will  the  new  coin  operated  projectors  showing  special  sound 
films  score  another  point  against  the  juke-box? 


Ratings  of  Phonograph  Records 

Code:  A  A — highly   recommended;   A — recommended;  B — intermediatt ; 
C — not  recommended. 

Quality         Inter-     Fidelity 

Orchestra  of  pre-  of 

Music  tation     Recording 

Music    by    Isaac    Alhenis.     Decca    Concert        B  A  A  A 

Orch.    under    Horlick,     8    sides,     Decca 
Album  150.   $2.50. 

Bloch:    Schelomo.     Feuermann    (cello)    &        A  AA  AA 

Phila.    Orch.    under    Stokowski,    5    sides, 
Victor  M698.   $3. 

Coates:  Summer  Days — Suite.  Light  Symph.        B  AA  B 

Orch.  under  Orates.   2  sides,  Victor  36336. 
75c. 

Glazounow:  Scenes  de  Ballet.   New  Symph.        A  A  A  A 

Orch.  under  Goossens.  6  sides,  Victor  G17. 
$2.50. 

McDonald:   San   Juan   Capistrano.    Boston        B  A  A  A 

Symph.  Orch.  under  Koussevitzky.  2  sides, 
Victor  17229.    $1. 

Mendelssohn:  Ruy  Bias  Overture.   London        A  A  A  A 

Phil.  Orch.  under  Beecham.    2  sides,  Co- 
lumbia 70352.    $1. 

Mendelssohn:   Symphony  No.   3   (Scotch).        AA  A  A  AA 

Rochester  Phil.  Orch.  under  Iturbi.  8  sides, 
Victor  M699.  $4.50. 

Sibelius:  Sivan  of  Tuonela.  Chicago  S3rmph.        A  AA  A  A 

Orch.    under    Stock.     2    sides,    Columbia 
11388.   $1. 
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Ratings  of  Phonograph  Records  (Cont.) 

Code:   AA — highly   recommended;   A — recommended:   B — intermediate; 
C — not  recommended. 

Quality        Inter-    Fidelity 

Orchestra  (Cont'd)  of  pre-  of 

Music  tatton     Recording 

Stravinsky:  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps.    Phil.        A  AA  AA 

Symph.  Orch.  of  N.  Y.  under  Stravinsky. 
8  sides,  Columbia  M417.    $4.50. 

Heart  of  tJte  Symphony.  Victor  Symph. 
Orch.  under  O'Connell.  8  sides,  Victor 
G15.   $3.50. 

For  Home         C  A  AA 

Fer  School       A  A  AA 

Concerto 

Bach:  Concerto  in  D  Minor.    Szigeti   (vio-        AA  AA  AA 

lin).   6  sides,  Columbia  M418.   $3.50. 

Haydn:    Concerto.    (Op.   21)    (5    sides)    &        AA  AA  AA 

Minuet  &  German  Ball  (1  side).   Landow- 
ska  (harpsichord).    Victor  M471.    $3.50. 

Chamber  &  Instrumental 

Beethoven:  Quartet  (Op.  18  No.  4).    Cool-        AA  AA  A 

idge  Quartet.  7  sides,  Victor  M696.  $3.15. 

Chopin:     Mazurkas,     Vol.     3.     Rubinstein        A  AA  A 

(piano).    8  sides,  Victor  M691.    $2.50. 

Franck:   Prelude,  Chorale  &  Fugue.    Petri        AA  A  A  AA 

(piano).   4  sides,  Columbia  XI 76.   $2.50. 

Liszt:    Liehestraum    No.    3    &    Rubinstein:        B  i\A  A 

Valse  Caprice.  Rubinstein  (piano).  2  sides, 
Victor  26337.    75c. 

Mozart:  Rondo.    Kreisler  (violin).    2  sides,        A  AA  A 

Victor   17220.    $1. 

Scarlatti:    Sonata    a    Quattro.     Stnyvesant        A  AA  A  A 

Quartet.    2  sides,  Columbia  17214.    75c. 

Weber:  Sonata  No.  2.    Cortot   (piano).    6        B  AA  A 

sides,  Victor  M703.   $3.50. 

Vocal 

Strauss:  Des  Dichters  Ahendgang  &  Lied        A  AA  A  A 

An  Meinen  Sohn.    Lawrence  (soprano).   2 
sides,  Victor  17230.  .$1. 
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Ratings  of  Phonograph  Records  (Cont.) 

Code:   AA — highly    recommended;   A — recommended;    B — intermediate; 
C — not  recommended. 

Quality         Inter-     Fidelity 

Vocal  (Cont'd)  of  pre-  of 

Music  tation     Recording 

Strauss:  Heimkehr  &  Cdcilie.   Sten  (mezzo-        A  B  A  A 

soprano).   2  sides,  Columbia  17213.   75c. 

Wagner:  Tannhauser—Dich,  Teure  Halle  &        B  A  A  A  A 

Gluck:  Alceste — Divinities  du  Styx.  Trau- 
bel  (soprano).  2  sides,  Victor  17268.  $1. 

Lily  Pons  in  Operatic  Selections  &  Songs.        A  A  A  A 

Pons  (soprano),  De  Luca  (baritone).  8 
sides,  Victor  M702.  $4.25.  (Best  Disk: 
17233). 

Light  &  Folk  Music 

Romberg:   New  Moon  Selections.    George,        A  A  B  B 

Gregory,  Forest  (singers).  6  sides,  Decca 
Album  155.    $2.75. 

Turkish  Folk  Songs  &  Dances.    Matthey  &        B  A  B 

His  Oriental  Orch.  8  sides,  Decca  Album 
105.    $1.90. 


Ironing  Boards 


IRONING  boards  used  to  be  adjustable  in  height  so 
that  all  the  members  of  a  family,  young  or  old,  short 
or  tall,  could  use  the  same  board  comfortably.  Now- 
adays it  is  practically  impossible  to  purchase  an  adjustable- 
height  ironing  board,  and  apparently  the  tall  woman  must 
either  sit  down  to  iron,  or  stand  and  get  a  "crick"  in  her 
back,  for  the  boards  purchased  for  test  were  all  about  the 
same  height  and  all  were  suitable  only  for  persons  of 
rather  short  stature. 

Many  women  just  don't  like  to  sit  down  to  iron  and 
can  scarcely  use  the  new  boards  at  all.  Furthermore,  in 
all  but  two  of  the  boards  tested,  the  supporting  mechanism 
would  be  in  the  way  of  anyone  who  tried  to  sit  down  to 
iron.  Surely  with  all  the  mechanical  ingenuity  that  is  go- 
ing into  complicated  household  devices — automatic  wash- 
ing machines  and  the  like — somebody  could  go  to  work  and 
design  and  build  an  ironing  board  that  is  genuinely  and 
conveniently  adjustable  over  a  fairly  wide  range,  and  can 
thus  be  made  comfortable  for  women  of  different  heights. 
Note  is  made  in  the  listings  of  those  boards  which  would 
be  suitable  for  use  with  the  operator  seated. 

The  new  boards  seem  more  rigid  (constructed  and  de- 
signed so  as  to  be  stiff  and  resist  bending  and  deflection  of 
parts)  than  those  made  some  years  ago  and  are  not  nearly 
so  apt  to  move  about  while  in  use.  Where  care  has  been 
exercised  in  carrying  out  the  designs,  the  boards  are  a 
great  improvement  in  this  respect  at  least.  The  manufac- 
turers, however,  seem  not  to  have  concerned  themselves 
with  solving  all  of  the  ironing  board  problems  which  have 
been  known  for  many  years  to  every  competent  housewife, 
such  as  placing  the  supports  sufficiently  far  from  the  tapered 

Condensed  by  special  permission  from  a  Consumers'  Research  Bulletin 
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end  so  that  a  tight  skirt  can  be  drawn  over  it,  and  properly 
balancing  the  board  so  that  it  will  not  tip  when  heavy  work 
is  being  done. 

Wooden  legs  should  be  finished  smoothly  with  no  rough 
places  to  catch  the  user's  stockings  or  any  sheer  materials 
being  ironed.  Most  of  the  boards  tested  were  found  satis- 
factory in  this  respect. 

All  the  boards  tested  were  of  the  collapsible  or  folding 
type  and  were  portable.  None  of  the  type  of  ironing  boards 
which  are  built  into  or  concealed  in  the  laundry  wall  were 
included.  Collapsible  ironing  boards  should  be  easy  to 
open  and  close.  Some  of  those  tested  were  so  bad  in  this 
respect  that  it  seemed  almost  as  if  the  manufacturer  had 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  tax  the  housewife's  ingenuity  and 
physical  dexterity. 

Boards  with  metal  supporting  mechanisms  should  not 
be  purchased  for  use  in  damp  climates,  nor  should  any  type 
of  board  be  stored  in  a  damp  place.  Some  signs  of  rusting 
appeared  on  the  legs  of  one  of  the  metal-supported  test 
boards  at  the  end  of  a  five-month  use  period  in  a  Washing- 
ton, New  Jersey,  home.  As  the  climate  here  is  reasonably 
dry  and  the  board  was  stored  in  a  normally  dry  place,  the 
problem  of  rusting  would  seem  a  definitely  serious  one, 
for  damp  clothes  coming  in  contact  with  a  rusty  ironing- 
board  leg  could  be  badly  marked  or  stained. 

Bear  in  mind,  when  reading  the  listings,  that  all  the 
boards  tested  lacked  the  very  desirable  feature  of  adjust- 
ability. In  future  tests  any  board  not  adjustable  for  height 
will  not  receive  a  recommended  rating,  normally  reserved 
for  products  that  are  both  of  high  quality  and  superior  to 
the  others.  Recommended  listings,  therefore,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  applying  to  those  boards  which  showed  the 
fewest  or  least  serious  disadvantages. 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  prices  given  do  not  include  pads 
or  covers.    Of  seven  models  tested  by  Consumers*  Research 
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only  four  are  here  listed  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
Consumers'  Digest  of  listing  only  recommended  brands. 

Recommended 

Stansteady  Regular  (The  J.  R,  Clark  Co.,  Minneapolis;  Mont- 
gomery Ward's  No.  486 — 85)  $2.49  plus  transportation,  in- 
cluding pad  and  cover.  Apparently  the  same  as  Rid-Jid. 
Not  listed  in  Montgomery  Ward's  1940  Spring  &  Summer 
catalogue,  but  would  be  an  excellent  buy  if  found  still  to  be 
available  in  one  of  their  retail  stores. 

Rid-Jid  Regular  (The  J.  R.  Clark  Co.)  $3.50.  Rigidity  satis- 
factory. Had  3  wooden  legs  with  metal  braces.  Rivets 
were  flat  headed  and  flush  with  surface  of  the  board;  it  is 
believed  they  would  not  present  difficulty  through  protrud- 
ing. Showed  some  warping  after  5  months'  use.  Legs  did 
not  interfere  with  ironing  any  type  of  clothi^ng.  Exception- 
ally good  opening  and  closing  mechanism. 

Qualified  Recommendation 

BTC  Hostess  Special  (The  Brewer-Titchener  Corp.,  Cortland, 
N.  Y.)  $3.  Rigidity  very  satisfactory.  Parts  supporting 
the  wooden  board  were  all  of  metal.  Rivets  were  flat  headed 
and  well  sunk.  This  ironing  board  was  satisfactory  in  most 
respects,  but  due  to  defective  design,  failed  to  serve  properly 
the  housewife's  needs  in  ironing  certain  articles  of  clothing. 
Some  rusting  of  legs  was  noted  after  5  months'  use.  Awk- 
ward to  open  and  close. 

Stur-Dee,  No.  802  (Tucker-Dorsey  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis) 
$2,70  plus  transportation.  Rigidity  only  fair.  Parts  sup- 
porting the  wooden  board  were  all  of  wood.  Rivets  were 
flat  headed  with  large-diameter  heads  flush  with  surface  of 
the  board ;  it  is  believed  they  would  not  present  difficulty 
through  protruding.  Showed  some  warping  after  5  months' 
use.  Legs  did  not  interfere  with  ironing  any  type  of  cloth- 
ing. Design  was  such  that  the  board  would  require  an  un- 
usually large  amount  of  storage  space.  Could  be  used  com- 
fortably with  the  user  seated.  Very  awkward  to  open  and 
dose. 


Uetepkone  J  a 


zpyione  ^urannu 

By 

Louise  Berthold 

C^  O  the  average  American  housewife  who  cannot  afford 
^y  a  maid  the  telephone  can  be  a  tyrant  as  merciless  and 
unrelenting  as  any  European  dictator.  Not  that  the  poor 
telephone  itself  is  to  blame,  but  the  flagrant  misuse  of  it  by 
an  ever  increasing  number  of  merchants  and  manufacturers 
who  seem  to  have  become  convinced  that  personal  contacts 
are  no  longer  necessary  and  that  their  salesmen  should  be 
heard,  not  seen. 

It's  beyond  comprehension  why  these  merchants  and 
manufacturers  will  spend  millions  in  newspaper,  magazine, 
and  radio  advertising  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  public 
and  consumers'  acceptance  of  the  worth  of  their  product 
only  to  tear  down  much  of  it  by  condoning  this  senseless 
telephone  salesmanship  which  accomplishes  nothing  for  the 
solicitor  and  only  arouses  resentment  in  the  hearts  of  busy 
housewives  who,  like  myself,  must  budget  their  days  to 
make  each  moment  count. 

I  am  not  underestimating  the  telephone  as  a  wonderful 
invention  and  an  instrument  for  good.  There  are  times 
when  its  presence  even  represents  that  thin  line  between 
life  and  death.  But  there  are  other  times  when  I  could 
gladly  yank  it  from  its  moorings  and  consign  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

Yesterday  was  one  of  those  times.  It  had  rained  during 
the  early  hours,  and  when  my  housework  was  out  of  the 
way  and  the  children  off  for  school  I  put  on  my  heavy 
oxfords  and  went  out  in  the  back  yard  to  weed  my  flower 
beds.  After  a  moment  the  phone  jangled  shrilly.  I  ran  up 
the  back  steps,  kicked  off  my  muddy  shoes,  washed  my 
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hands    hurriedly    at    the    kitchen    sink,    and    answered    it. 

A  suave  masculine  voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  line 
wanted  to  know  if  I  had  a  vacuum  cleaner.  When  I 
answered  in  the  affirmative  he  asked  if  it  were  in  good 
working  order  or  if  I  contemplated  purchasing  a  new  one. 
I  said  yes  to  the  first  question  and  no  to  the  second  and 
started  to  return  the  receiver  to  its  hook  when  the  voice 
came  back  at  me  with  "What  make  of  cleaner  have  you, 
Madam  ?"  Slightly  exasperated,  I  said  I  didn't  see  how  that 
could  possibly  matter  to  him  and  hung  up  the  phone. 

I  had  no  more  than  resumed  my  task  when  that  shrill 
jangle  came  again.  I  repeated  the  procedure  of  removing 
my  muddy  shoes  and  washing  my  hands  at  the  sink  before 
I  lifted  the  receiver.  This  time  it  was  a  woman.  Through 
one  of  the  big  department  stores  she  was  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions for  a  woman's  magazine.  I  could  just  charge  the 
subscription  price  on  my  bill  if  I  wished  and  save  myself 
a  lot  of  trouble.  I  told  her  I  didn't  like  that  particular 
magazine  and  wouldn't  be  interested  in  her  proposition. 
Did  she  accept  this  answer  and  let  me  go  back  to  my  work  ? 
She  did  not.  She  wanted  to  know  7vhy  I  didn't  like  it  and 
to  what  other  women's  magazines  I  subscribed.  Hot,  tired, 
and  by  this  time  thoroughly  exasperated,  I  cut  her  oft 
shortly,  mumbling,  I'll  confess,  some  not  so  Sunday- 
schoolish  words  under  my  breath. 

For  about  two  years  now  this  telephone  bombardment 
has  been  going  on,  and  I  am  but  one  in  the  army  of  defense- 
/ess  housewives  who  must  grin  and  bear  it.  Well,  bear  it, 
anyway. 

^  OME  time  ago  I  decided  to  make  a  list  of  all  such 
— J  calls  for  an  allotted  period.  Even  I  was  surprised  at 
the  end  of  a  few  weeks  to  find  thirteen  listed.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  fellow  sufferers  who  may  wish  to  check 
against  their  own  calls,  I  shall  enumerate  a  few: 
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An  automobile  salesman  who  had  heard,  Heaven  knows 
where,  that  we  were  in  the  market  for  a  new  car,  and  whom 
I  informed  that  we  were  lucky  to  be  able  to  buy  gas  for  the 
old  one;  a  piano  tuner  connected  with  a  large  music  firm 
who  not  only  wanted  to  know  if  he  could  tune  our  piano 
but  what  make  it  was,  how  long  we'd  had  it,  and  if  we  were 
planning  to  buy  a  new  one;  a  polite  but  persistent  type- 
writer salesman ;  a  polite  but  pessimistic  old  gentleman  who 
tried  to  sell  me  on  the  idea  of  buying  a  cemetery  lot  "while 
I  was  still  capable  of  selecting  a  good  one" ;  a  woman  who 
claimed  she  was  making  a  survey  for  one  of  the  radio 
stations  and  who  asked  innumerable  personal  questions;  a 
very  young  but  cocksure  salesman  who  attempted  to  high 
pressure  me  into  admitting  that  my  perfectly  good  year-old 
electric  refrigerator  was  unfit  for  use  and  far  inferior 
to  the  brand  he  was  selling;  a  woman  who  was  campaign- 
ing for  a  political  candidate  and  who  began  her  speech 
with,  "Of  course  I  know  you're  going  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Blank  anyway,  but  I'm  just  checking  up."  When  I  told  her 
that  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  discussing  my  political  views 
over  the  telephone,  she  slammed  the  receiver  down  in  my 
ear  with  a  bang. 

Upon  inquiry  among  my  friends  and  neighbors,  I  found 
that  they,  too,  shared  my  resentment  and  deplored  a  situa- 
tion for  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  remedy.  One  neighbor 
told  of  an  experience  which,  though  annoying,  had  its 
amusing  aspects.  A  woman  who  represented  a  large  cos- 
metic house  offered,  via  telephone,  to  give  her  a  free 
demonstration  facial,  assuring  her  that  she  would  be  under 
no  obligation  whatever.  In  a  moment  of  weakness  she  suc- 
cumbed and  made  an  appointment,  which  she  later  bitterly 
regretted.  No  swamp  mosquito  could  have  been  more  per- 
sistent than  that  solicitor.  Two  or  three  times  a  week  she 
phoned,  trying  to  sell  her  wares.  She  even  appeared  at  the 
door  one  day  while  a  bridge  party  was  in  progress  and 
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reminded  my  neighbor  of  the  free  facial  in  front  of  all 
her  friends.  Finally  in  desperation  the  poor  woman  pur- 
chased a  supply  of  face  creams  upon  condition  that  the 
solicitor's  persecution  must  end. 

Another  neighbor  had  a  similar  experience  with  a 
corsetiere  who  telephoned  regularly  every  Monday  morning 
throughout  two  whole  months  trying  to  secure  an  appoint- 
ment, and  who,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  silly  giggle, 
began  her  telephone  salesmanship  thus:  "Hello,  Honey! 
Here's  that  corset  woman  again!" 

Another  neighbor  complained  that  although  she  and  her 
husband  contributed  to  the  Community  Chest  as  liberally  as 
their  income  would  allow  she  was  constantly  receiving  calls 
for  donations  from  small  charitable  groups  or  from  indi- 
viduals who  told  hard  luck  stories  over  the  phone  and 
begged  for  financial  aid.  One  of  these  who  claimed  he  was 
hopelessly  crippled  solicited  orders  each  year  for  Christmas 
and  Easter  cards,  giving  a  mailing  address  where  she  might 
send  the  money  to  pay  for  them.  My  friend's  objection  to 
this  sort  of  solicitation  was  that  unfortunately  telephones 
are  not  equipped  with  television,  and  she  had  only  the  man's 
word  for  it  that  he  was  afflicted  and  needed  help. 

Now  I'm  not  blaming  these  telephone  solicitors  indi- 
vidually. I  realize  that  they  must  make  a  living.  But  adver- 
tising and  salesmanship  should  be  accomplished  through 
legitimate  channels  that  do  not  provide  access  to  people  at 
times  when  they  wish  to  be  alone  and  undisturbed,  and 
should  never  be  forced  upon  busy  men  and  women  who 
have  no  means  to  repel  the  invader. 

There  are  127,000  telephones  in  my  home  city.  Discount- 
ing business  phones  and  those  answered  by  maids,  think 
of  the  thousands  of  unnecessary  and  time-wasting  calls 
made  yearly  in  this  city  alone.  Multiply  that  by  those  made 
in  the  whole  nation,  and  you'd  have  a  staggering  total  of 
waste  of  human  energy-'  and  time. 
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One  of  my  friends  suggested  that  I  plug  the  phone  when 
I  have  work  to  do,  but  what  mother  of  three  children,  in 
this  age  of  automobile  wrecks  and  other  sudden  calamities, 
wants  to  do  that.  And,  furthermore,  I  always  have  work 
to  do. 

No,  I  can  think  of  but  one  solution  which  might  be 
effective.  If  harassed  and  irate  housewives  all  over  the 
country  would  themselves  become  temporary  telephone 
tyrants,  overwhelming  merchants  guilty  of  this  practice 
with  such  a  flood  of  protests  that  they  would  be  forced  to 
plug  their  own  telephones  in  order  to  do  an  honest  day's 
work,  and  earn  their  usual  day's  pay,  then  they  might 
realize  what  we're  up  against,  and  do  something  to  remedy 
the  situation. 


N    view   of   the 

possible  unhappy 
aftereffects  of 
hamburger  sand- 
wiches, some  con- 
sumers may  find  it 
wise  to  forego  too 
casual  an  indul- 
gence in  their  favorite  snack. 
In  reporting  a  laboratory  analy- 
sis of  a  sample  of  a  hamburg 
steak  containing  pork  taken  in 
western  Massachusetts,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Massachusetts  Di- 
vision of  Food  and  Drugs 
pointed  out  that : ' 

"The  store  manager  admitted 
having  used  up  pork  ends  in 
this  way,  and  stearine  crystals 


Watch 

That 

Hamburger! 


characteristic  of 
pork  fat  were  sep- 
rated  from  the  fat 
of  the  sample.  It  is 
unfortunate  that 
pork  is  so  often 
put  into  hamburg 
steak,  because  the 
material  is  assumed  by  the  pub- 
lic to  be  beef.  It  is  frequently 
eaten  semi-raw  and  is  very  rare- 
ly cooked  at  a  temperature  suf- 
ficiently high  to  kill  trichinae. 
It  is  possible  that  the  apparent 
increase  in  trichinosis  in  this 
part  of  the  country  may  be  due 
to  the  practice  of  adding  pork 
to  hamburg  steak  without  noti- 
fying the  customer." 

— The  Analyst 


Electric  Clocks 


Ei^ECTRic  clocks,  if  well  made,  furnish  accurate  time, 
at  no  great  cost,  and  without  the  bother  of  winding,  in 
homes  supplied  with  practically  uninterrupted  electric  power 
of  regulated  (tied-to-exact-time)  frequency.  Some  electric 
clocks,  on  the  other  hand,  may  run  slow  (as  much  as  sev- 
eral minutes  a  day),  or,  being  badly  made,  they  may  soon 
wear  out,  becoming  noisy  or  stopping  completely. 

A  good  electric  clock,  costing  perhaps  as  little  as  three  or 
four  dollars,  will  keep  almost  as  good  time  while  running 
on  a  regulated  electric  power  supply  as  a  much  more  expen- 
sive pendulum  clock,  because  in  the  electric  power  house 
the  generators  are  made  to  turn  at  a  steady  rate.  The  elec- 
tric clock  runs  as  evenly  as  the  generators  are  made  to  run. 
The  control  of  the  generators,  however,  though  usually 
good,  is  not  perfect,  and  the  time  given  by  an  electric  clock 
in  some  localities  may,  therefore,  vary  from  correct  time 
by  an  interval  that  may  sometimes  amount  to  one-half  min- 
ute. Of  course,  if  the  power  has  been  interrupted  by  storm 
or  accident,  or  shut  off  due  to  trouble  at  the  power  station 
or  along  the  line  or  to  a  blown  fuse  or  other  failure  in  the 
house,  then  a  self-starting  type  of  clock  may  be  in  error  by 
almost  any  amount  up  to  several  hours. 

There  are  four  common  types  of  electric  clocks,  some 
more  desirable  than  others,  which  are  as  follows:  Type  1, 
non-self -starting;  Type  2,  self-starting,  with  a  telltale  or 
indicator  to  show  that  clock  has  been  stopped  by  a  current 
interruption  since  it  was  last  set ;  Type  3,  self-starting,  with- 
out telltale;  Type  4,  self-starting,  with  an  auxiliary  clock- 
work which  keeps  the  clock  running  for  as  long  as  one-half 
to  two  hours  during  periods  of  current  interruption.  These 
clocks  cost  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  clocks  of  the 
other  types;  probably  very  few  are  sold  and  consequently 
none  were  included  in  this  test. 

Condensed   from   a   Consumers'   Research   Bulletin 
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Clocks  of  Types  1  and  2  are  both  satisfactory  where 
current  interruptions  are  infrequent.  Type  1,  however,  is 
perhaps  the  better  of  the  two,  for  the  time  which  it  gives 
can  be  relied  upon  (if  the  clock  was  set  correctly)  as  long 
as  the  clock  is  running.  On  the  other  hand,  the  time  given 
by  Type  2  clocks  cannot  certainly  be  relied  upon  since  some 
clocks  of  this  type  (believed  to  be  made  exclusively  by 
Telechron  or  under  its  patents)  have,  after  a  period  of  use, 
run  slow  even  though  the  electric  current  was  not  inter- 
rupted since  the  clock  was  correctly  set. 

Time  given  by  Type  3  clocks  can  never  be  relied  upon 
because  the  clock  may  have  lost  a  small  or  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  during  some  current  interruption.  For  this 
reason,  clocks  of  Type  3  cannot  be  recommended. 

Time  given  by  Type  4  clocks  can  be  relied  upon  only  if 
checked  at  regular  intervals,  for  during  current  interrup- 
tions the  clock  keeps  time  no  better  than  a  mechanical  clock 
of  the  alarm-clock  grade,  or  worse.  A  better  way  to  build 
Type  4  clocks  would  be  to  equip  them  with  a  telltale  device 
of  the  type  used  by  Telechron,  or  its  equivalent,  to  she  v.' 
whether  there  has  been  any  current  interruption  since  the 
clock  was  set,  in  order  that  one  may  be  better  able  to  judge 
whether  to  rely  upon  it  for  accurate  time. 

Type  4  is  the  best  type  for  an  alarm  clock,  for  if  the  cur- 
rent stops  for  a  period,  after  the  alarm  was  set,  the  alarm 
will  yet  sound  at  approximately  the  desired  time,  while  the 
alarm  of  a  non-self-starting  clock  will  not  sound  at  all,  and 
the  alarm  of  the  other  self-starting  clocks  will  be  late  by 
the  interval  during  which  the  current  was  off.  There  is  a 
particular  reason  why  alarm  clocks  are  likely  to  mislead 
one  as  to  the  exact  hour.  When  alterations  or  major  repairs 
have  to  be  made  to  central  station  machine  or  line  equip- 
ment, they  are  often  postponed  to  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  fewest  people 
are  likely  to  be  inconvenienced  in  their  work  and  living  by 
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a  current  interruption  during  that  period.  It  is,  however, 
just  the  period  when  an  alarm  clock  set  for  5  o'clock  the 
next  morning  should  not  be  off  its  job  for  more  than  a 
very  few  minutes. 

WHETHER  or  not  an  electric  clock  will  be  a  satisfac- 
tory purchase  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  make 
of  the  clock.  Though  electric  clocks,  in  general,  are  con- 
structed no  better  than  are  cheap  mechanical  clocks,  some 
makes  are  much  better  than  others.  Clocks  of  the  better 
makes  have  run  as  long  as  ten  years  without  attention  of 
any  kind.  An  especially  important  point  in  the  design  of 
electric  clocks  is  that  their  interior  mechanism  needs  to  be 
particularly  well  protected  against  the  entrance  of  dust. 
Few  of  those  tested  were  well  designed  in  this  respect.  The 
two  or  three  watts  of  electric  energy  which  are  dissipated  in 
a  clock  as  heat  necessarily  set  up  air  currents  which  carry 
dust  into  a  clock  throughout  its  whole  working  life.  An- 
other disadvantage  of  electric  clocks  is  that  when  repairs 
are  needed,  it  will  be  most  practical  on  the  whole  to  return 
them  to  the  factory,  since  clock  and  watch  repairmen  are 
not  as  a  rule  well  set  up  for  making  needed  repairs — at  any 
rate,  at  low  or  moderate  cost.  Consumers'  Research  con- 
siders it  as  a  rule  undesirable  to  buy  electric  striking  clocks, 
for  electric  strike  movements  tend  to  be  badly  designed  and 
short-lived,  with  poor  tone,  and  perhaps  unevenly  timed 
strokes. 

Ratings  given  the  following  clocks  depend  upon  the 
movements  only,  for  the  same  movement  with  only  minor 
differences  usually  appears  in  cases  of  many  different  de- 
signs. A  case  is  to  be  chosen  to  suit  one's  own  taste;  cases 
of  plastic  or  metal  are  regarded  as  safer  from  a  fire-hazard 
standpoint  than  wood  cases.  Plastic  cases  are  somewhat 
safer  from  the  shock-hazard  standpoint  than  metal  ones. 
All  the  clocks  operate  on  a-c  only.   At  5  cents  per  kilowatt- 
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hour  for  electric  power,  operating  costs  of  the  clocks  tested 
should  be  approximately  5  to  15  cents  per  month. 

With  respect  to  any  of  the  clocks  listed  as  having  an 
alarm,  the  consumer  should  note  that  unless  he  is  in  an 
exceptionally  well  time-regulated  electric  distribution  area 
with  very  rare  current  interruptions  (a  condition  which 
does  indeed  apply  in  a  few  sections  of  very  large  cities), 
the  electric  alarm  clock  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  for 
meeting  an  important  engagement,  and  hence  must  receive 
a  Qualified  Recommendation  as  an  alarm  clock,  though  a 
Recommended  rating  for  the  Hammond  Synchronous  Mod- 
ern Firefly  and  Herman  Miller,  No.  827,  is  appropriate  for 
use  of  the  clocks  without  respect  to  the  alarm  feature. 

Correct  design  of  an  electric  alarm  clock  requires  Type  4 
construction,  with  a  mechanism  capable  of  carrying  on 
timekeeping  with  fair  accuracy  for  a  period  of  current  inter- 
ruption lasting  several  hours. 

The  movements  of  the  two  clocks  found  not  worthy  of 
recommendation  were  of  poor  construction,  plates  being 
excessively  thin  and  soft,  making  for  undue  wear  of  pivot 
holes.  The  design  of  parts  was  such  that  proper  lubrica- 
tion was  impossible;  the  clocks  lacked  rigidity,  a  defect 
which  does  not  favor  minimal  noise  in  operation.  In 
accordance  with  the  customary  policy  of  Consumers' 
Digest,  two  clocks  rated  as  C.  Not  Recommended  by  Con- 
sumers' Research  have  been  omitted. 

Recommended 

Hammond  Synchronous  Modern  Firefly  (Hammond  Instru- 
ment Co.,  2915  Northwestern  Ave.,  Chicago)  $4.95.  Type 
1  (non-self-starting),  with  alarm.  Wattage  rating,  2.8.  Ex- 
tremely quiet  in  operation.  Distinctly  the  best  (Herman 
Miller,  No.  827,  used  the  same  movement)  from  standpoint 
of  design  of  the  clocks  tested,  giving  dependable  long-time 
service. 
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Herman  Miller,  No.  827,  Montgomery  Ward's  No.  45—1207 
(Herman  Miller  Clock  Co.,  Zeeland,  Mich.)  $4.95  plus  post- 
age. Type  1,  with  alarm.  Wattage  rating,  2.  Clocks  made 
by  the  Herman  Miller  Clock  Co.  use  Hammond  movements. 
See  comments  under  Hammond  Synchronous. 

Qualified  Recommendation 

Telechron  Croft,  No,  3H79.  (The  Warren  Telechron  Co., 
Ashland,  Mass.)  $3.25.  Type  2  (self-starting,  with  telltale). 
Wattage  rating,  2.   See  comments  under  Telechron  Angelus. 

General  Electric  Samson,  No.  4H76  (General  Electric  Co., 
Ashland,  Mass.)  $5.95.  Type  2.  Wattage  rating,  2.  Used 
Telechron  movement.  See  comments  under  Telechron 
Angelas. 

Seth  Thomas  Echo,  Cat.  No.  3671  (Seth  Thomas  Clocks,  Div. 
General  Time  Instruments  Corp.,  Thomaston,  Conn.)  $5.95. 
Type  2,  with  alarm.  Wattage  rating,  2.4.  Well  constructed. 
Telltale  occasionally  failed  to  operate  when  current  was  in- 
terrupted, due  to  faulty  design. 

Telechron  Angelus,  No.  6B11  (The  Warren  Telechron  Co.) 
$9.95.  Type  2.  Wattage  rating,  2.  Striking  mechanism 
(hours  and  half  hours).  Motor  sealed  in  oil  (desirable). 
Some  Telechron  clocks  have  run  slow  (after  a  period  of 
use)  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours  a  day.  This  is 
a  rather  serious  disadvantage  since  the  user  may  not  know 
the  clock  is  wrong  until  harm  has  been  done  or  an  appoint- 
ment missed.  The  only  cure  for  this  type  of  failure  is  a 
new  movement  from  the  factory.  Striking  mechanism  of 
this  clock  was  not  well  designed,  and  sound  of  gong  judged 
unpleasant;   strokes  not  evenly  timed. 

Westclox  Big  Ben  Chime  Alarm,  No.  880  (Westclox,  Div. 
General  Time  Instruments  Corp.,  LaSalle,  111.)  $4.95.  Type 
2,  with  alarm.  Wattage  rating,  2.4.  Well  constructed.  Tell- 
tale occasionally  failed  to  operate  when  current  was  inter- 
rupted, due  to  faulty  design. 


IRONS  range  in  price  from  $3  to  $9. 
Buying  points  to  observe: 
1.  Comfortable  handle. 

2.  Smooth  bottom  which  heats  evenly  over  entire  surface. 
Set  heated  iron  on  white  paper  to  make  test.  Slide  different 
irons  over  smooth  surface  to  see  difference  in  their  ability 
to  slide. 

3.  A  beveled  edge  to  iron  around  buttons  and  to  make  it 
easier  to  avoid  wrinkles. 

4.  A  pointed  end  for  ironing  into  gathers. 

5.  End  rest,  making  it  possible  to  leave  iron  standing  on 
end. 

6.  Weight  for  general  work  about  four  or  four  and  one- 
half  pounds.  Weight  for  light  ironing  about  three  or  three 
and  one-half  pounds.  Weight  for  heavy  work  about  five 
or  six  pounds. 

7.  An  iron  for  light  or  general  work  should  use  1,00(' 
watts.  For  a  five  or  six  pound  iron  generally,  600  watts  are 
used.  The  1,000  watt  irons  are  automatic  and  burn  not 
more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  time;  therefore,  they  use  n.-. 
more  electricity  per  hour. 

8.  Thermostat  for  heat  control  to  prevent  overheating. 

9.  Automatic  heat  control,  allowing  heat  to  be  adjusted 
according  to  kinds  of  material  being  ironed.  Very  satis- 
factory.  Price  range  $6  to  $9. 

10.  Guaranty  of  heating  element  and  thermostat. 

Reprinted   from   Extension  Circular  27,   Buying   Electrical  Equipment,   published    t)» 
the   Extension    Service,    State   College   of   Washington,   Pullman,   Washingtor 
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By 
PERCIVAL  WILDE 


XXVI,  Developing  Agents 

EFORE  discussing  the  common  developing  agents, 
three  important  general  statements  should  be  made: 
1.  Every  known  agent  has  virtues  and  defects. 
There  is  none  which  is  perfect  for  all  uses. 

2.  When  fine  grain  is  not  an  object,  formulas  may  be  so 
modified  that  almost  any  agent  will  duplicate  the  work  of 
another. 

3.  The  photographer  who  declares  that  only  one  agent 
will  yield  the  qualities  he  desires  is  either  old-fashioned  or 
incompetent  or  both. 

I  quote  from  an  article  on  "Superstition  in  Photog- 
raphy" *  by  Paul  L.  Anderson,  a  pictorialist  and  teacher 
whose  writings  have  always  impressed  me  by  their  pro- 
gressiveness  and  common  sense : 

Almost  every  photographer  cherished  a  favorite  developer, 
believing  that  it  gave  him  better  results  than  any  other,  and 
I  can  recall  many  hot  arguments  to  which  I  listened,  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  pyro,  metol,  rodinal,  glycin,  metol- 
hydroquinone,  edinol,  eikonogen,  amidol,  pyrocatechin,  Imo- 
gen, ortol,  paraminophenol,  and  a  score  of  other  -al's  and 
ol's,  each  of  which  had  its  passionate  supporters  .  .  .  No 
amount  of  argument  could  convince  a  pyro-addict  that  the 
"snap"  and  "brilliance"  which  he  adored  could  be  attained 
with  paraminophenol,  metol,  or  amidol,  by  the  simple  process 
of  developing  a  little  longer  .  .  .  Nor  was  it  possible  to 
convince  a  rodinal  user  that  soft,  delicately  graded  negatives 
could  be  gotten  with  pyro  or  hydroquinone. 


American  Photography,  April,  1939. 
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Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  may  take  up  the  developing 
agents  in  the  order  of  their  reduction  potentials,  i.e.,  their 
powers  as  measured  by  the  relative  quantities  of  bromide 
required  to  affect  them  equally. 

Amidoi.  (Acroi.,  Diamol)  The  most  powerful  agent, 
fully  activated  by  sulphite.  It  is  the  only  agent  which  will 
work  in  mildly  acid  solutions,  hence  may  be  made  up  with 
chrome  alum  in  a  formula  which  hardens  and  develops  at 
the  same  time.  Renders  detail  admirably,  and  produces  all 
the  contrast  desired  if  given  time,  the  image  flashing  up 
quickly  but  gaining  full  density  slowly.  Produces  splendid 
cold  blacks  on  papers.  Often  sold  tubed,  it  should  be  re- 
jected if  it  has  turned  dark;  fresh  amidol  is  white  to  steel- 
gray. 

Defects:  Has  the  poorest  keeping  qualities  of  any  de- 
veloper; should  be  made  up  fresh  when  required,  and  not 
bottled  or  re-used;  acts  too  powerfully  for  better  than 
moderately  fine  grain;  produces  permanent  stains  in  trays 
which  are  not  washed  and  wiped  immediately  after  use. 

M^TOL  (E1.0N,  Rhodoi.,  Veritol,  Pictoi.,  etc.)  A 
soft,  delicate  developer,  which  will  not  build  up  high-light 
density  beyond  a  certain  point  without  general  fog.  Used 
in  many  fine  grain  formulas.  Contrast,  particularly  in  minia- 
ture negatives,  may  be  increased  by  projecting  with  a  con- 
denser-enlarger.  The  most  widely  used  of  all  developing 
agents. 

Defects:  Difficult  to  obtain  high  densities.  Is  poisonous 
to  many  persons,  causing  a  painful  and  persistent  skin 
disease.  Susceptible  individuals  may  substitute  "kodelon" 
for  it  in  any  formula  at  the  rate  of  three  parts  for  one  of 
metol;  but  careful  amateurs  need  not  place  their  hands  in 
dangerous  solutions. 

Pyrogai.1,01,  (Pyro,  Pyrogaluc  Acid)  A  most  ver- 
satile developer,  producing  almost  any  kind  of  negative 
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wanted.  In  staining  formulas  is  valuable  for  underexpo- 
sures; in  normal  formulas  gives  crispness,  detail,  and  bril- 
liance. Is  frequently  used  in  conjunction  with  other  agents. 
Defects:  Keeping  qualities  are  poor;  scum,  which  will 
ruin  negatives,  forms  quickly  on  the  surface  of  some  pyro 
tank  developers;  stains  freely,  hence  is  unsuited  to  papers. 

Para-AmidophknoIv  (Paraminophenoi.)  "Kodelon" 
used  to  be  para-amidophenol  oxalate;  is  now  the  hydro- 
chloride; may  be  substituted  for  metol;  is  a  fine  hot  weather 
developer.  Para-amidophenol  is  the  agent  present  in  Rodi- 
nal,  Certinal,  and  Azol,  in  which  it  is  highly  alkalized  and 
concentrated.  Diluted  1  to  30  to  1  to  100,  yields  exquisitely 
soft  negatives;  stronger,  1  to  10  to  1  to  20,  ample  densities 
are  produced.  The  concentrates  are  as  valuable  for  papers 
as  for  films,  and  are  ready  for  use  immediately  upon  dilu- 
tion with  water.  They  keep  well,  even  in  partly  used  bottles, 
and  are  good  hot  weather  developers. 

Defects:  Kodelon  will  do  what  metol  will — at  three 
times  the  price,  or,  putting  it  the  other  way  around,  metol 
will  serve  at  one-third  the  cost.  The  concentrates  do  not 
yield  fine  grain.  For  the  best  results  it  is  preferable  to  buy 
the  preparations  named,  which  are  said  to  be  compounded 
with  lithium  hydroxide,  an  expensive  chemical  in  whose 
presence  para-amidophenol  produces  negatives  much  su- 
perior to  those  obtainable  with  the  cheaper  hydroxides.  The 
amateur  is  advised  not  to  follow  textbook  directions  for 
making  up  his  own  concentrates.  Much  skill  is  required, 
and  the  homemade  article  lacks  the  keeping  and  working 
qualities  of  the  commercial  product. 

GivYCiN  (Athknon,  Monazoi,)  Has  the  best  keeping 
qualities  of  any  agent.  In  weakly  alkaline  solutions  produces 
beautiful  gradation  and  fine  grain;  in  stronger  alkali  yields 
high  densities  and,  like  hydroquinone,  is  a  true  "maximum 
contrast"  developer,  producing  printable  negatives  on  under- 
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exposed  films.  Is  an  admirable  paper  developer,  either  alone, 
activated  by  tri-sodium  phosphate,  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  agents. 

Defects:  Is  slow-working,  taking  30  to  60  minutes  and 
longer  in  the  best  film  formulas.  If  activated  by  carbonate, 
is  not  a  good  hot  weather  developer;  if  by  phosphate,  re- 
quires a  specially  compounded  fixing-bath  if  sensitive  ma- 
terials are  not  to  be  injured  by  the  precipitation  of  alum. 

HydroquinonE  a  slow-starting  developer  which  builds 
up  great  density.  With  a  powerful  alkali,  it  is  a  "maximum 
contrast"  developer,  and  is  indispensable  in  commercial 
work.  In  conjunction  with  metol  it  makes  a  nearly  perfect 
developing  agent,  the  strong  points  of  one  canceling  the 
weaknesses  of  the  other.  Metol-hydroquinone  is  probably 
more  used  than  any  other  developer  or  combination  of 
developers. 

Defects:  Alone,  tends  to  work  harshly,  producing  nega- 
tives which  print  "chalk-white  and  soot."  It  becomes  inert 
at  55  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  under. 

ParaphEnyi^enediamine,  free  base  and  hydrochloride: 
A  slow  developing  agent,  producing  considerable  densities 
with  the  carbonates  and  the  hydroxides,  but  yielding  thin, 
fine-grained  negatives  when  weakly  alkalized.  According 
to  Dr.  E.  W.  Lowe*,  its  catalytic  properties  are  important 
and  unique,  since  it  will  set  off  a  chemical  reaction,  activat- 
ing other  agents  which  would  be  inert  at  low  alkalinities. 

Defects:  Breaks  down  without  warning,  sometimes  de- 
veloping one  roll  perfectly  and  having  no  effect  whatever 
on  the  next ;  produces  indelible  stains ;  is  intensely  poisonous 
to  many  persons,  the  symmetrical  isomer,  wn-dimethyl  para- 
phenylenediamine,  being  the  atrociously  toxic  impurity 
whose  presence  in  metol,  in  microscopic  quantities,  causes 


•  Developers,  Camera  Craft  Publishing  Co.,  1940. 
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metol  poisoning.  The  defects  are  very  serious,  and  the  use 
of  the  material  is  on  the  wane. 

A  few  other  agents  may  be  briefly  mentioned. 

Chlorhydroquinone  (also  known  as  Adurol,  Haiiff)  has 
qualities  similar  to  hydroquinone  and  is  less  likely  to  create 
aerial  fog  on  papers.  It  is  far  more  expensive.  Pyrocatechin, 
akin  to  hydroquinone,  is  much  more  powerful  and  is  used 
for  special  purposes.  Metoquinone  is  a  chemical  combina- 
tion of  metol  and  hydroquinone,  sold  as  such,  and  involun- 
tarily manufactured  by  amateurs  who  concoct  stock  m-q 
solutions  stronger  than  recommended.  Metoquinone  sinks 
to  the  bottom,  but  may  be  dissolved  by  adding  wood  alcohol 
or  by  shaking  the  bottle,  pouring  out  a  quantity  containing 
its  share  of  the  precipitate,  and  adding  enough  warm  water 
to  bring  it  into  solution.  The  change  to  metoquinone  and 
back,  it  should  be  added  for  amateurs  who  may  worry 
about  it,  does  not  affect  developing  qualities. 

The  one  inorganic  developer  is — or  was — ferrous  oxalate. 
It  was  manufactured  at  the  time  of  use  by  mixing  ferrous 
sulphate  and  potassium  oxalate  solutions.  (Its  composition 
should  be  particularly  noted  by  persons  who  believe  that 
even  minute  quantities  of  iron  are  fatal  to  emulsions.)  It 
was  the  developer  universally  used  by  the  wet-plate  photog- 
raphers before  the  advent  of  pyro  (1851),  hydroquinone 
(1880),  and  metol  (1891).  It  is  the  only  developer  which 
produces  no  fog  whatever,  hence  was  chosen  when  nega- 
tives exposed  by  the  Swedish  balloonist  Andree,  and  by  his 
companions,  were  found  with  their  bodies  and  successfully 
developed  thirty-five  years  later.  It  is  still  used  for  exact 
work  in  stellar  photography,  but  has  no  value  to  the  modern 
amateur. 

It  is  slow-working,  requiring  full  exposure,  and  it  is 
strongly  affected  by  one  part  of  hypo  in  one  million.  To 
that  fact  we  doubtless  owe  the  superstition  that  a  dish  which 
has  once  held  hypo  must  never  be  used  for  developer. 
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^^  HE  diamond  is  the  hardest,  the  most  imperishable, 
^>/  and  also  the  most  brilliant  of  minerals.  Its  high  re- 
fractive power  gives  the  stone  its  extraordinary  brilliancy. 
Light  incident  within  a  diamond  at  a  greater  angle  than 
24^  degrees  is  reflected  back  into  the  stone  instead  of 
passing  through  it.  The  corresponding  angle  for  glass  is 
40^  degrees. 

A  genuine  diamond  is  very  transparent  to  Roentgen  rays 
whereas  paste  imitations  are  opaque.  It  is  a  good  conductor 
of  heat  and  therefore  feels  colder  to  the  touch  than  glass 
or  imitation  stones.  The  diamond  also  has  a  somewhat 
greasy  feel. 

The  diamond  is  almost  always  found  in  single  crystals 
which  show  no  signs  of  previous  attachment  to  any  matrix. 
The  stones  were,  until  the  discovery  of  the  South  African 
mines,  almost  entirely  derived  from  sands  or  gravels,  but 
owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  mineral  it  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
water-worn  and  the  crystals  are  often  perfect. 

The  crystals  belong  to  the  cubic  system  generally  assum- 
ing the  form  of  the  octahedron  but  they  may,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  crystallography,  also  occur  in  other 
forms  symmetrically  derived  from  octahedron,  that  is,  the 
cube,  the  rhombic  dodecahedron,  hexakisoctahedron,  or  a 
combination  of  these. 

All  of  these  qualities  have  made  the  diamond  supreme  as 
a  jewel  since  early  times,  and  yet  the  real  brilliancy  of  the 
stone  is  not  displayed  until  it  has  been  faceted  by  the  art 
of  the  lapidary  or  gem  cutter. 

The  cutting  of  diamonds  is  a  process  requiring  great 
skill  and  judgment  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  tedious 
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one.  Until  the  fourteenth  century  all  gems  were  cut  en 
cabochon,  that  is,  smoothly  rounded  as  carbuncles  and  opals 
— or  else  in  the  form  of  beads  drilled  from  both  sides. 
Some  of  the  finest  gems  in  European  crowns  are  stones  of 
this  perforated  or  bead  type.  The  Orientals  polish  gems  in 
all  sorts  of  irregular,  rounded  shapes,  according  to  the 
form  as  found  and  with  the  one  object  of  preserving  as 
much  of  the  original  shape  and  color  as  possible. 

The  modern  method  is  that  of  numerous  facets  (small 
faces)  geometrically  placed  so  as  to  bring  out  the  brightest 
light  and  color  to  the  best  advantage.  This  is  done  at  a 
sacrifice  of  material,  often  to  the  extent  of  half  the  stone 
or  even  more — the  direct  opposite  of  the  Oriental  idea. 

There  are  numerous  forms  of  such  cutting,  but  three, 
known  as  the  brilliant,  the  rose,  and  the  table  cut,  are  espe- 
cially employed.  The  brilliant  cut  has  58  facets,  33  above, 
including  the  table,  and  25  below  the  band  or  girdle,  around 
the  stone  at  its  widest  point.  Diamonds  are  rarely  cut  in 
rose  form,  as  much  beauty  and  fire  are  lost  by  this  method. 
Consequently  only  the  less  valuable  or  very  small  stones  arc 
cut  after  this  fashion. 

The  table  cut  is  generally  made  from  square  or  oblong 
cleavage  pieces.  There  is  a  single  facet  cut  on  each  side  and 
occasionally  four  or  more  facets  on  the  lower  side. 

The  cutter  polishes  a  small  surface  of  the  rough  diamond 
to  see  the  interior  conditions  and  decides  upon  the  line  of 
cleavage.  Determining  this,  he  holds  a  dull  knife  along  the 
cleavage  plane,  gives  the  knife  a  sharp  blow  with  a  hammer 
and  the  diamond  splits  into  two  or  more  sections.  The  dia- 
mond is  not  often  in  a  form  for  cutting  the  facets  and 
requires  considerable  shaping,  called  "brutage." 

By  this  method  two  diamonds  are  each  fixed  in  cement 
on  the  end  of  a  handle  and  are  rubbed  together  until  the 
irregularities  are  ground  away  and  the  general  shape  de- 
sired is  obtained. 
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For  the  process  of  cutting  the  facets  the  diamond  is 
embedded  in  a  fusible  alloy  in  a  "dop"  or  cup-shaped  holder 
— only  the  portion  to  be  ground  is  visible.  One  diamond  is 
fastened  to  the  center  of  a  revolving  wheel,  and  the  other 
is  fixed  in  a  movable  holder.  They  are  then  adjusted  so 
that  the  movement  of  the  wheel  causes  one  stone  to  rub 
against  the  other.  The  top,  or  table,  facet  is  made  first,  the 
culet,  or  flat  bottom  facet,  next  and,  lastly,  the  long  facets 
extending  from  the  table  to  the  edge  and  the  small  facets. 

The  last  stage  is  the  polishing.  This  is  done  upon  hori- 
zontal iron  wheels  called  "skaifs,"  made  to  rotate  up  to 
3,000  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  most  important  locality  for  diamonds  at  present  is 
in  South  Africa  where  practically  the  entire  industry  has 
been  transferred  since  1870.  Here  the  famous  Kimberly 
mine  is  situated. 

Like  all  precious  stones,  the  diamond  at  one  time  was 
credited  with  many  marvelous  virtues  such  as  having 
powers  of  averting  insanity  and  of  rendering  poison  harm- 
less. In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  known  as  the  peacemaker 
between  husband  and  wife. 


Selecting  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetables 

THRESH  fruit  and  vegetables  should  he  in  strictly  fresh  condi- 
tion.    This  means  they  should  not  be  wilted,  shriveled,  unripe, 
overripe,  frosted,  or  irregular  in  size  and  shape.    They  should  be 
firm,  crisp,  of  good  color,  and  free  from  blemish. 

Citrus  fruits,  such  as  oranges  and  grapefruit,  are  judged  by 
their  heaviness  and  smoothness  of  skin.  Fresh  pineapple  should  he 
firm  but  not  hard,  the  spines  should  pull  out  easily,  and  there 
should  be  a  decided  characteristic  odor.  Bananas  should  be  solid, 
hut  speckled  with  numerous  small  brownish  spots.  Cabbage  should 
be  solid,  crisp,  and  green,  while  cauliflower  should  be  creamy 
white  with  no  discolorations,  solid,  and  compactly  formed. 

— Household   Buying,   an   Iowa   State   College   Extension   Service   Bulletin 
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IF  YOU  suddenly  break  out  with  an  unpleasant  eruption 
on  your  face  just  about  the  time  you  have  an  important 
engagement  for  which  you  want  to  look  your  best,  don't 
rush  down  to  the  drugstore  for  one  of  the  many  pimple 
ointments  or  acne  cures.  Stop  and  think  what  it  was  you 
ate  yesterday  or  the  day  before,  or  every  day,  perhaps, 
which  might  be  responsible  for  the  blemish. 

Just  what  causes  acne  is  still  uncertain.  Medical  men 
have  been  studying  it  for  a  long  time  and  are  still  unable 
to  determine  whether  it  is  due  to  specific  infection,  focal 
infection  (such  as  diseased  tonsils  or  adenoids),  allergy, 
glandular  changes,  too  many  carbohydrates  or  fats  in  the 
diet,  or  several  other  factors.  One  doctor  has  held  that 
acne  can  be  caused  by  too  much  fat  in  the  diet,  and  that 
pork,  cod-liver  oil,  butter,  ice  cream,  and  milk  are  the  chief 
offenders  in  this  respect.  Still  another  doctor  has  found 
that  acne  may  be  due  to  milk  allergy  and  has  reported  on 
a  case  of  severe  acne  which  he  cured  by  removing  milk 
from  his  patient's  diet. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  dermatologists  in  this  country, 
Dr.  William  Allen  Pusey,  has  pointed  out  in  his  little  book, 
The  Care  of  the  Skin  and  Hair,  that  pimples  commonly 
occur  during  adolescence  and  early  adult  life,  and  some- 
times even  persist  after  thirty.  It  is  Doctor  Pusey's  opinion 
that  conditions  of  health  which  lower  the  vigor  and  impair 
the  resistance  intensify,  if  indeed  they  do  not  cause,  acne. 
A  severe  or  long-continued  case  of  acne  may  well  warrant 
a  check-up  on  one's  general  health  by  the  family  doctor 
and,  possibly  after  that,  an  examination  by  a  dermatologist. 
There  are,  however,  some  common-sense  rules  you  your- 
self can  follow  which  may  suffice  to  clear  up  your  skin 
problems.    Just  as  there  is  no  cosmetic,  salve,  or  ointment 
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which  can  honestly  be  labeled  a  skin  food — since  the  skin 
is  fed  and  nourished  by  the  food  which  nourishes  the  entire 
body — it  follows  that  the  eruptions  of  your  skin  may  be 
caused  by  food  which  is  disagreeing  with  you.  Check  over 
your  diet  carefully.  Alcohol  should  be  eliminated;  tobacco, 
coffee,  and  tea  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

According  to  Dr.  Theodore  Cornbleet,  who  outlined  a 
system  of  treatments  for  the  Cook  County  (Illinois)  Hos- 
pital, foods  rich  in  sugar  and  fats  and  oils,  particularly 
vegetable  fats,  should  be  taken  sparingly.  Eliminate  all 
foods  which  have  frequently  been  found  to  cause  digestive 
disturbances,  such  as  pickles,  rich  cheeses,  pork,  and  sau- 
sages, and  other  highly  seasoned  foods.  Any  tendency 
toward  constipation  should  be  corrected  by  suitable  change 
in  diet  and  daily  routines  and  by  obtaining  plenty  of  sleep 
at  regular  hours. 

The  diet  should,  of  course,  be  well  rounded  and  well 
selected,  but  the  food  should  be  simply  cooked.  Give  up 
rich  sauces,  include  instead  plenty  of  plain-cooked  veg- 
etables without  cream  sauces  and  the  like;  keep  regular 
hours,  get  plenty  of  sleep  every  night,  and  some  exercise 
every  day.  All  of  this  advice  is  easily  recognized  as  a 
regimen  for  healthful  living.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
best  skin  and  complexion  as  a  rule  will  be  that  of  a  healthy 
person.  Of  course,  some  people  have  sufhciently  rugged 
constitutions  that  they  can  violate  all  rules  of  health  and 
even  of  diet  and  still  keep  their  complexions  attractive  and 
free  from  blemishes.  These  fortunate  ones  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated, but  they  are  few  and  far  between  and  it  is 
never  wise  to  assume,  that  their  good  fortune  will  be  yours. 
Allergy  as  a  Cause 

If  these  simple  rules  for  wise  living  fail  to  be  effective 
in  clearing  up  your  skin  problems,  explore  the  possibility 
of  your  having  an  allergy  to  certain  foods.  Dr.  Warren  T. 
Vaughan,   who  has   written   several   interesting  books   on 
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allergy,  lists  wheat  in  any  form,  tomatoes,  chocolate,  pork, 
spinach,  cottonseed  oil,  strawberries,  eggs,  and  milk  as  foods 
which  most  frequently  bring  allergic  reactions.  Pollens, 
dusts  (including  dandruff  of  cats  and  dogs),  textiles,  cos- 
metics, and  drugs  have  been  held  responsible  for  allergic 
reactions  which  include  among  their  symptoms  canker  sores, 
eczema,  red  marks  or  "wheals"  on  the  skin,  and  other  skin 
diseases. 

Locating  an  allergy  is  really  quite  a  problem,  but  Dr. 
Vaughan  has  suggested  that  one  way  to  locate  the  offending 
substance  is  to  keep  a  food  diary,  jotting  down  meticulously 
each  day  every  different  kind  of  food  that  is  eaten.  Over 
a  period  of  time  you  may  be  able  to  determine  what  is  the 
offending  substance. 

Salves  and  Ointments 

As  you  can  readily  see,  that  pimple  which  you  thought  to 
cure  by  some  salve  from  the  drugstore  may  be  a  protest 
signal  that  something  is  wrong  with  your  system.  If  you 
were  to  ask  the  drugstore  clerk  just  what  he  would  recom- 
mend, he  might  suggest  any  one  of  a  number  of  products 
— Cuticura  Ointment,  Zemo,  Derma  Zema,  or  Resinol. 
Ever  since  the  new  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  went 
into  effect,  consumers  who  read  the  label  carefully  have 
been  able  to  secure  useful  information  about  many  of  the 
products  which  they  have  hitherto  bought  only  by  brand 
on  the  strength  of  sweeping  and  mysterious  claims  in  news- 
paper, magazine,  and  radio  advertising.  By  careful  reading 
of  the  label,  we  discover  that  Cuticura  Ointment  contains 
sulphurated  petroleums,  natural  beeswax,  essential  oils, 
phenol,  and  oxyquinoline.  This  is  hardly  as  frank  a  state- 
ment of  the  contents  as  one  would  like,  but  the  notice  of 
the  presence  of  phenol  will  be  a  warning  signal  to  many. 
Competent  authorities  have  held  that  phenol  has  no  place 
in  cosmetics,  and  therefore  it  had  perhaps  best  be  avoided 
in  selecting  a  skin  ointment. 
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Zemo  we  find  contains  bismuth  subnitrate,  zinc  oxide, 
boracic  acid,  menthol,  iodobenzoic  acid,  and  methyl  sali- 
cylate. Harmless?  Perhaps — although  the  use  of  men- 
thol in  an  after-shaving  lotion  and  in  nasal  remedies  has 
been  criticized  by  competent  authorities. 

Resinol  declares  the  presence  of  resorcin,  calamine,  bis- 
muth subnitrate,  boric  acid,  zinc  oxide,  and  oil  of  cade ;  and 
the  composition  of  Derma  Zema,  according  to  the  label, 
includes  boric  acid,  zinc  oxide,  pine  tar,  oil  of  cassia,  in  a 
compound  petrolatum  base. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  a  year  or  two  ago  pro- 
ceeded against  Dr.  King's  Ointment  which  was  found  to 
contain  salicylic  acid,  boric  acid,  zinc  oxide,  and  sulphur. 
This  preparation,  the  Commission  found,  is  not  a  healing 
agent  for  eczema  as  claimed  (nor,  we  gather,  for  pimples 
either).  The  manufacturer  had  made  the  mistake  of  claim- 
ing that  it  was  a  healing  agent  for  such  purposes.  The 
manufacturers  of  the  four  products  previously  mentioned 
are  very  careful  not  to  make  such  claims  nowadays.  One  is 
an  "aid  in  relieving  the  discomfort  of  itching  and  irritation 
accompanying  eczema,  etc."  Another  claims  "to  allay  itch- 
ing and  burning  of  irritated  skin";  a  third,  "to  relieve 
itching,  irritations  of  the  skin" ;  while  the  fourth  is  simply 
"for  irritations  of  the  skin  and  scalp." 

Gone  are  the  sweeping  claims  of  earlier  years  which 
promised  that  eczema,  pimples,  and  all  skin  infections  dis- 
appeared quickly  when  some  particular  salve  was  used.  You 
see,  under  the  new  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  a  claim 
must  be  true.  Think  that  over  carefully  when  you  arc 
tempted  to  buy  something  at  the  drugstore  which  you  hope 
will  eliminate  your  skin  defects  over  night,  and  read  the 
label  of  the  nostrum  which  the  clerk  may  recommend. 
When  any  such  product  will  really  cure  acne,  or  be  an 
important  aid  in  correcting  the  condition,  you  may  be  sure 
the  manufacturer  will  not  fail  to  say  so  in  his  labeling. 
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The  problem  of  getting  rid  of  a  single  pimple  is  one 
which  needs  to  be  undertaken  in  a  much  more  fundamental 
fashion  than  by  a  visit  to  the  drugstore  to  pick  out  a  patent 
medicine.  If  you  want  something  to  hide  the  blemish,  the 
wisest  procedure  is  to  get  one  of  the  cover-up  preparations 
like  Hide  It  or  Covermark  which  go  on  like  grease  paint 
and  to  a  certain  extent  minimize  the  obtrusiveness  of  your 
defect.  There  is  no  magic  w^hich  can  do  for  you  the  job 
of  correcting  the  skin  condition  easily  without  care  and 
effort  on  your  part.  But  if  you  will  approach  the  problem 
carefully  and  patiently,  along  the  lines  outlined  in  this 
article,  you  will  have  a  fair  chance  of  finding  the  cause, 
and  then,  with  time  and  care,  correcting  your  trouble. 


STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGEMENT,    CIRCULA- 

TION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF 

AUGUST  24,  1912,  AND  MARCH  3,  1933 

Of   Consumers'    Digest,    published  monthly   at   East   Stroudsburg.   Pennsylvania,   for   October   1, 

1940. 

State  of  New  Jersey  ? 

County  of  Warren     J  *^" 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
M.  C.  Phillips,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  dejx)ses  and  says  that  he  is 
the  Editor  of  the  Consumers'  Digest  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  loiowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  dally  paper,  the  circu- 
lation), etc..  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  reatiired 
by  the  Act  of  August  24.  1912.  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933.  embodied  in  sec- 
tion  537,    Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,    printed  on   the   reverse  of  this   form   to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are:  Publisher,  Consumers'  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  Washington,  N.  J.;  Editor, 
M.    C.    Phillips,    Washington,    N.    J. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address  nuLst  be  stated 
and  also  immediately  thereimder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owniru,'  or  holding 
one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  Individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  tirm.  company,  or 
other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual 
member,  must  be  given.)  Consumers'  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  organization 
which    has    no    stock,    no    dividends,    and    no    stockholders. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  ■  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are  none,   so  state.)     None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders. 
and  security  holders,  if  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  secuiity  holders 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  apiiears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given; 
also  that  the  .said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities 
In  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in   the   said   stock,    bonds,    or  other  seciu-ities   than   as   so   stated  by   him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  twelve  months  preceding  the 
date  shown  above  is   (This  information  is  required  from  daily  publications  only. ) 

M.   C.   PHILLIPS. 

Editor. 
9wom   to   and   subscribed   before   me   this   25th   day  of  September.   1940. 

[SEAL]  MARY   S.    RAUB. 

(My  commission  expires  January  8.  1946) 


Selecting  a  Foundation  Garment 

By 

Edna  Sommerfeld 

A  CAREFULLY  selected  and  properly  fitting  foundation 
ZjX  garment  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  well  -  dressed 
X  )\  woman's  wardrobe.  A  properly  fitting  foundation 
garment  helps  the  wearer  to  maintain  correct  posture  when 
sitting,  standing,  or  walking.  In  addition,  when  properly  made 
and  fitted,  the  foundation  garment  aids  in  keeping  the  body 
organs  in  their  correct  position.   This  promotes  good  health. 

Regardless  of  the  price  paid  for  the  garment  or  what  claims 
are  made  for  it,  a  foundation  garment  cannot  perform  miracles 
for  the  figure.  Good  posture  and  health  come  first,  and  the 
body  muscles  must  be  trained  to  keep  the  figure  correct.  The 
foundation  garment  of  today  is  made  to  support  the  body 
rather  than  to  confine  it,  and  this  is  possible  through  the  cor- 
rect selection  and  fitting  of  the  type  best  suited  to  the  figure. 
There  are  in  general  three  main  types  of  figures. 

1.  The  average  or  oblong  type.  The  hip  measurement  is  a 
few  inches  larger  than  the  bust  measurement  and  the  waist  is 
proportionately  smaller. 

2.  The  top-heavy  figure  type.  The  full  development  comes 
through  the  bust  and  diaphragm  with  the  hips  narrowing  away 
from  the  waistline. 

3.  The  hip-heavy  figure  type.  This  figure  has  a  large  hip 
development  and  a  small  bust  measurement. 

Fitting  the  Garment 

The  well-fitted  foundation  garment  is  comfortable  and  does 
not  need  adjusting  while  being  worn.  The  "great  American 
gesture"  of  pulling  down  the  foundation  garment  indicates  that 
the  garment  is  improperly  fitted  and  is  too  tight  around  the 
hipline  or  too  short  in  the  skirt. 

Adapted  from  a  Vermont  Extension  Service  Brieflet 
58 
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The  following  are  characteristics  of  a  well-fitted  garment: 

1.  Has  the  anchorage  at  pelvic  bones  and  spinal  column. 

2.  Conforms  to  the  normal  contour  of  the  body. 

3.  Fits  snugly  into  the  curve  of  the  back, 

4.  Has  rigidity  when  needed,  but  must  yield  and  bend  easily 
when  motion  is  required. 

5.  Gives  healthful  support  to  the  body  organs. 

6.  Has  the  boning  and  elastic  insets  placed  for  support  and 
comfort. 

7.  Does  not  raise  the  bust  when  the  wearer  is  standing  or 
sitting. 

8.  Does  not  bulge  or  pinch  the  body. 

9.  Is  short  enough  in  front  so  as  not  to  bulge  or  pinch  when 
the  wearer  is  seated. 

10.  Has  bones  or  stays  which  do  not  poke  into  the  flesh  or 
poke  out  from  the  body. 

11.  Does  not  bulge. 

12.  Does  not  restrict  the  body,  unnecessarily. 

13.  Is  sufficiently  long  in  the  back  to  come  below  the  curve 
of  the  buttocks  and  to  give  a  smooth  line. 

14.  Has  hose  supporters  that  are  correctly  placed  and  of  a 
comfortable  length. 

15.  Has  shoulder  straps  correctly  located  so  as  not  to  cut  the 
flesh  or  to  slip  off  the  shoulders. 

16.  Has  an  all-elastic  shoulder  strap  or  elastic  insets  in  the 
straps. 

17.  Is  fitted  (brassieres  as  well  as  girdles)  whenever  possible 
by  a  trained  corsetiere  or  someone  who  understands  fitting. 

18.  Is  sufficiently  full  at  the  top  so  that  the  flesh  will  not  roll 
out  at  the  top. 

19.  Is  sufficiently  full  in  the  back  to  care  for  hips  and  thighs. 

20.  Aids  in  maintaining  correct  posture. 

21.  Improves  the  appearance  of  outer  clothes. 

22.  Is  of  the  style  and  type  best  suited  to  the  figure. 

23.  Feels  comfortable  when  the  wearer  is  walking,  standing, 
or  sitting. 
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K'  |f  ^  HE  motion  picture  ratings  which  follow  are  based 
I        upon  an  analysis  of  the  reviews  which  have  ap- 

Jl  peared  in  34  different  periodicals  (see  Consumers' 
Digest,  January,  1940,  page  59,  for  names). 

The  figures  preceding  the  title  of  the  picture  indicate  the 
number  of  critics  who  have  rated  the  film  AA  (highly 
recommended),  A  (recommended),  B  (intermediate),  and 
C  (not  recommended).  Thus  "Pride  and  Prejudice"  is 
highly  recommended  by  12  critics,  recommended  by  8,  and 
rated  intermediate  by  2. 

Ratings  are  revised  monthly  by  recording  the  opinions 
of  additional  reviewers. 

Audience  suitability  is  indicated  by  "A"  for  adults,  "Y" 
for  young  people  (14-18),  and  "C"  for  children,  at  the  end 
of  each  line. 

Descriptive  abbreviations  are  as  follows : 

adv — adventure  mel — melodrama 

biog — biography  miis-com — musical  comedy 

coin — comedy  niys — mystery 

cr — crime  and  capture  of  criminals  nov — dramatization  of  a  novel 

doc — documentary  rom — romance 

dr — drama  soc — social-problem  drama 

hist — founded  on  historical  incident  trav — travelogue 

wes — western 

Adventures  of  Chico   adv  AY C 

After  Mein  Kampf  ?  doc  A  Y 

All  This  and  Heaven  Too  dr  A 

Andy  Hardy  Meets  Debutante. .  .co7n /iFC 

Anne  of  Windy  Poplars   com  A  YC 

Argentine  Nights   mus-comAYC 

Biscuit  Eater   mel  AY  C 

Black   Diamonds    mel  AY 

Blondie   Has   Servant   Tronhle. .  .com  AY C 
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Boom    Town    adv  A  Y 

Boys  from  Syracuse  com  A  Y 

Boys  of  the  City   com-mel  A  Y 

Bride  Wore  Crutches com-mel  A  Y 

Brigham   Young,    Frontiersman. . .  .hist  AY 
Brother  Orchid   com-mel  A 

Calling  All  Husbands  com  A  YC 

Captain  Caution  tnel  A  Y 

Captain  Is  a  Lady  com  A  Y 

Carolina    Moon    mus-wes  A  YC 

Charlie  Chan  at  the  Wax  Museum .  mys  A  Y 

Christmas  in  July  com  A  YC 

City  for   Conquest    mel AY 

Colorado    hist-tves  A  YC 

Comin'  Round  the  Mountain. ...  .com /^FC 

Courageous  Dr,  Christieui mel  AY  C 

Crooked   Road    mel  A  Y 

Cross  Country  Romance com  AY C 

Dance,  Girl,  Dance  rom  AY 

Date  with  Destiny,  A mel  A 

Devil's  Island  mel  A 

Dispatch  from  Reuters   hist-dr  AYC 

Doctor  Takes  a  Wife  com  AY 

Doomed  to   Die    mys-mel  A  Y 

Dr.  Kildare  Goes   Home   dr  AY 

Dr.  Christian  Meets  the  Women. ..  .co/h // 
Dreaming  Out  Loud com  A  YC 

Earl  of  Puddlestone  com  A  YC 

Earthbound    mel  A  Y 

Edison  the  Man biog  A  YC 

Everything  Is  Rhythm  rom  AYC 

False   Rapture    mel  A 

Five  Little  Peppers  in  Trouble. .  .com /4FC 

Flight  Angels   mel  A  Y 

Florian    mel  AYC 

Flowing  Gold   mel  AY 

Foreign  Correspondent  mel  AY 

Four   Sons    mel  AY 

Fugitive,  The   mel  A 

Fugitive  from  a  Prison  Camp mel  AY 

Fugitive  from  Justice  mel  A  Y 

Gay  Caballero   wes AYC 

Ghost   Breakers    mys-com  A  Y 

Girl  from  Avenue  A  com  A  YC 

Girl  from  God's  Country mel  AY 

Girl  from  Havana   mel  A  Y 
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4  Girl   in   313    mel AY 

5  Girls  of  the  Road    soc AY 

2  Gold   Rush   Maizie    mel  A 

1  Golden   Fleecing    com  A  YC 

2  Golden    Gloves    melAYC 

1  Grand  Ole   Opry   mus  A  Y 

—  Great  McGinty   com  A  Y 

—  Great  Profile   com  A  Y 

—  Haunted  Honeymoon   niys-com  A  Y 

—  Haunted   House    mys  A  Y 

—  He  Stayed  for  Breakfast   com  A 

—  Hell's    Cargo    mel  A  Y 

—  Hired  Wife  com  A  Y 

—  Hold  That  Woman mel  AY 

4  Hot  Steel   mel  AY 

—  Howards  of  Virginia   hist  A  YC 

3  I  Can't  Give  You  Anything  But 
Love,  Baby com  A  Y 

1  If  I  Had  My  Way   comAYC 

—  I  Love  You  Again  com  A 

2  I  Married  Adventure   adv  A  YC 

—  I'm  Nobody's  Sweetheart  Now.,  com /iFC 
1  I'm  Still  Alive dr AY 

3  In  Old  Missouri  com  A  Y 

1  I  Take  This  Oath   mel  AY 

1  I  Want  a  Divorce   dr  A 

1  It  All  Came  True  com  AY 

—  I  Was  an  Adventuress  mys  A  Y 

—  53        —  Kit    Carson    ivesAYC 

I         —        —         —  Knute   Rockne   All   American ....  biog  A  YC 

—  Laddie  mel  A  YC 

4  Ladies  Must  Live  com-rom  AY 

—  Lady  in  Question   dr  AY 

—  Land  of   Liberty    doc  AY C 

1  Last  Alarm    mel  A  Y 

2  Laugh  It  Off com  A 

1  Laughing  at  Danger  mys-mel AY 

—  Leather  Pushers  com  A  Y 

2  Leopard  Men  of  Africa  trav  A  Y 

—  Lillian   Russell    biog  A  Y 

—  Lone  Wolf  Meets  a  Lady  mys  A  Y 

—  Lone  Wolf  Strikes  mel  A  Y 

3  Love,  Honor,  and  Oh  'Ba}ay..com-melAY 
2  Lucky   Cisco   Kid    wesAYC 

—  Lucky  Partners  com  A  Y 

—  Mad  Men  of  Europe  mel  AY 
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Manhattan  Heartbeat    mel AY 

Man  I  Married  dr  AY 

Man  Who  Talked  Too  Much mel AY^ 

Margie   mus-com  AY 

Marked  Men   cr AY 

Maryland    dr AYC 

Men  Against  the  Sky adv AY 

Military  Academy    mel  AYC 

Millionaires  in  Prison   com-mel  AY 

Money  and  the  Woman   mel  AY 

Mortal   Storm    nov  A 

Mummy's   Hand    mel  AY 

My  Favorite  Wife  com  AY 

My  Love  Came  Back   com  AY 

Mystery  Sea  Raider   adv  A  YC 

New  Moon  mus  A  YC 

No  Time  for  Comedy   cotn  A  Y 

One  Crowded  Night   dr  AY 

On  the   Spot    mys-mel  A  Y 

Opened  by  Mistake  mvs AY 

Our  Town    dr  AY 

Out  West  with  the  Peppers com  AYC 

Over  the  Moon   com  A 

Passport  to  Alcatraz   cr  AY 

Pastor   Hall    hist-mel  A 

Phantom  Raiders    mel  A  Y 

Pier  13   com-mel  A  Y 

Pop  Always  Pays com  A  Y 

Pride  and  Prejudice   nov  A  Y 

Prison    Camp    mel  A  Y 

Private  Affairs    com  A  Y 

Public  Deb  No.  1  rom  AY 

Queen  of  Destiny  hiog  A  YC 

Queen  of  the  Mob  cr  A 

Queen  of  the  Yukon    mel  A  Y 

Ramparts  We  Watch  hist  A  Y 

Rangers  of  Fortune   mel  A  YC 

Return  of  Frank  James   mel  A  Y 

Rhythm  on  the  River mus-com  AYC. 

River's  End  mel  AY 

Safari  rom  A  Y 

Sailor's  Lady  com  A 

Saint  Takes  Over   mys  A  Y 

Sandy  Is  a  Lady  com  A  YC 

Scatterbrain   com  A  YC 
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—  Sea    Hawk    advAYC 

—  Secret  Seven  cr  A  YC 

2  Sing,  Dance,  Plenty  Hot com  A  Y 

3  Ski  Patrol mel AY 

—  Sky   Bandits    mel  AY 

1  Sky  Murder   mel-mys  A  Y 

7  Slightly  Tempted   com-mel AY 

—  Song  of  the  Road  mus  A  YC 

—  So  This  Is  London   com  A  Y 

3  South  of  Pago  Pago adv AY 

2  South  to  Karanga  adv  A  Y 

1  Spies   in   the   Air    mys  A  Y 

—  Spring   Parade    mus-rom  AYC 

2  Stranger  on  the  Third  Floor   mys  A 

—  Sporting  Blood  dr  AY 

3  Street  of  Memories mel  AY 

—  Strike  Up  the  Band   vius-com  AYC 

2  Suicide  Legion   dr  AY 

—  Susan  and  God  com  A  Y 

—  They  Drive  by  Night  mel  A 

—  Those  Were  the  Days  com  AYC 

—  Three  Faces  West  soc  AY 

—  Time  in  the  Sun trav  A  Y 

—  Tom    Brown's   School   Days nov AYC 

2  Torrid  Zone   adv  A 

4  Turnabout    com  A  Y 

2  Twenty-Mule  Team  wes AY 

—  21  Days  Together   mel  A 

2  Untamed   mel  A  Y 

—  Up  in  the  Air    com-mys AY 

3  Villain  Still  Pursued  Her  cotn  AY 

1  Waterloo   Bridge    rom  A  Y 

3  Way  of  All  Flesh  mel  AY 

2  We  Who  Are  Young  soc  A 

—  Westerner,  The wes  AYC 

—  When  the  Daltons  Rode    mel  AY 

2  Wildcat  Bus   mel  AY 

—  Wyoming    wes  A  YC 

—  Yesterday's  Heroes    dr  AYC 

1  You  Can't  Fool  Your  Wife com  AY 

2  Young  People  com  AYC 

5  You're  Not  So  Tough  com-mel  AY 

—  Youth  Will  Be  Served com  AYC 

—  Yukon  Flight  mel  AYC 
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Is  Your  Antifreeze  Safe? 

Did  you  see  the  October  issue  of  Coiisiiiiicrs'  Digest/  It  con- 
tains a  valuable  article  on  antifreeze  preparations.  With  cold 
weather  coming  on,  the  solution  you  put  in  your  radiator  is 
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AUTOS 


"  n  ONGER  and  wider"  is  a  description  that  fits  prac- 
c>C.  tically  all  of  the  1941  automobiles.  This  comment 
includes  even  the  Pord  and  the  Mercury,  each  of  which  has 
been  lengthened  two  inches.  A  study  of  bodies  and  fenders 
shows  great  similarity  between  cars  with  different  names  but 
built  by  the  same  company.  This  of  course  makes  for 
economy  of  manufacture  as  body  and  fender  dies  are 
expensive.  But  practically  they  give  the  buyer  only  a  choice 
between  the  same  car  under  a  different  name  and  at  different 
prices.  A  slightly  different  instrument  board,  small  varia- 
tions in  body  trim,  and  a  few  gadgets  with  fancy  names 
may  make  a  price  difference  of  from  $75  to  $100. 

Front  fenders  continue  to  be  designed  without  regard  to 
either  beauty  or  service.  The  "squarish"  appearance  of  last 
year  has  been  emphasized  even  more  and  is  far  from  attrac- 
tive. Some,  however,  are  now  making  the  fenders  in  two 
and  even  three  pieces,  to  avoid  the  deep  draw  in  the  presses, 
which  meant  a  high  percentage  of  spoiled  work.  Some 
cover  the  joint  with  a  chromium  or  stainless  steel  strip, 
others  leave  the  joints  visible. 

The  I^ord  has  been  widened  appreciably,  one  model 
claiming  seven  inches  greater  width  for  one  seat.  There  is 
also  a  change  in  both  springs  and  spring  suspensions  of 

Editor's  Note:  The  author  of  this  article  is  a  well-qualified  experienced  engineer 
who  has  for  several  years  made  a  hobby  of  examining  and  appraising  the  trends 
and  new  features  of  cars  on  display  at  the  New  York  Auto  Show.  For  personal 
and  professional  reasons,  he  prefers  to  remain  anonymous.  There  will  be  additional 
articles  evaluating  the  1941   automobiles  in  forthcoming  issues  of  Consumers'  Digest. 
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Ford  cars,  but  the  transverse  spring  is  still  used.  At  the 
1941  Automobile  Show  in  New  York  City,  Ford  showed 
no  Standard  model  as  he  did  in  previous  years,  but  it  is 
understood  that  a  standard  model  will  be  available,  in  one 
color  only  (black).  DeLuxe  and  Super-Deluxe  were  the 
names  of  the  cars  on  display.  The  new  springs,  plus  foam 
rubber  seat  cushions  on  some  models,  have  improved  the 
riding  qualities.  Semi-official  rumors  say  that  the  long- 
awaited,  six-cylinder  car  will  be  out  about  the  first  of  the 
year.  (There  is  available  a  small,  30  HP,  four-cylinder 
engine  for  small  trucks. )  Both  the  Ford  and  Mercury  have 
a  strong  family  resemblance  to  the  Zephyr,  and  the  big 
Lincoln  itself  shows  the  same  trend. 

Zephyr  styling,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  Ford 
family.  There  are  some  excellent  copies  in  other  lines,  this 
style  influence  being  seen  in  almost  every  car,  so  far  as  the 
rear  is  concerned.  The  exceptions  to  the  Zephyr  trend  are 
the  "torpedo"  bodies,  but  both  types  are  available  in  a 
number  of  cars. 

Front  ends,  however,  in  no  case  approach  the  pleasing 
lines  of  the  Zephyr.  They  are  for  the  most  part  more  like 
the  old  Airflozv,  with  the  corners  whittled  out  into  a  little 
more  pleasing  contour.  They  are  broad  and  massive,  with 
heavy  chromium  grilles  in  most  cases,  and  bumpers  much 
deeper  and  heavier  than  before.  One  of  these  cars  ap- 
proaching on  a  bright,  sunny  day  will  be  sure  to  give  the 
eyes  of  the  driver  of  the  other  car  a  good  dose  of  glare. 
There  are  two  types  of  grilles.  One  has  small  bars  as  in 
the  Zephyr  and  some  of  the  Chrysler  line,  and  the  other, 
heavy  bars  as  in  the  large  Chrysler,  the  Hudson,  and  some 
of  the  General  Motors  cars. 

Doors  and  running  boards  reflect  the  Zephyr  design  in 
which  the  door  actually  covers  the  running  board.  But  few 
of  the  other  new  models  actually  omit  the  running  board 
entirely  as  does  the  Zephyr.    About  all  headlamps  are  in  the 
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fenders  this  year.  Bitick,  for  example,  has  moved  its  head- 
lamps a  little  each  year  until  they  are  now  in  the  center  of 
the  fender. 

OLDSMOBILB  and  Pontiac,  which  are  practically 
twins  in  so  many  ways,  give  a  choice  of  six-  or  eight- 
cylinder  engines  in  the  same  chassis,  at  about  $25  differ- 
ence. This  is  done  by  keeping  the  rear  mounting  of  the 
engine  in  the  same  place  for  both  engines.  The  mounting 
of  the  radiator  core  takes  up  the  difference  in  engine  length. 

Btiick  is  a  shining  example  of  the  trend  in  automobile 
design — or  perhaps  "sales  design"  would  be  more  correct. 
In  the  past  there  have  been  several  small  Buick  cars,  such 
as  the  Bidck-4  and  the  Marquette.  But  the  "bigger  and 
better"  obsession  has  lengthened  the  smallest  wheelbase  to 
121  inches  and  increased  the  horse  power  to  115.  This  year 
there  are  four  Buick  models  but  only  two  chassis.  Always 
adept  at  coining  names,  this  year  the  company  has  christened 
its  engine  the  "Fireball"  inspired  by  a  change  in  the  shape 
of  the  compression  chamber.  The  Buick  engines  are 
equipped  with  two  carburetors,  an  addition  which  should 
help  any  straight-8  engine.  The  front  carburetor  goes  into 
action  first  and  presumably  supplies  the  fuel  at  low  speeds 
and  small  power  requirements.  Further  depression  of  the 
accelerator  opens  the  second  carburetor  whether  for  speed 
or  power.  This  system  of  carburetion  is  claimed  by  Buick 
to  increase  the  car's  economy  in  use  of  fuel. 

Buick  also  retains  its  pressure  cooling  with  a  sealed  radi- 
ator so  as  to  hold  a  pressure  of  about  four  pounds.  Whether 
this  accounts  for  the  great  difference  in  water  capacity 
between  the  Buick  and  the  Pontiac  is  worth  a  little  study. 
The  Pontiac-8  rated  at  103  horse  power,  has  a  19^  quart 
radiator  while  the  Buick  40  with  115  horse  power  holds 
only  13  quarts. 

Power  transmission  between  engine  and  axle  are  under- 
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going  numerous  changes.  Chrysler  has  pioneered  the  fluid 
drive  in  this  country  as  they  did  the  hydraulic  brake.  They 
use  the  British  Sinclair  patent.  The  idea  is  not  new,  for  one 
was  built  as  a  replacement  or  accessory  item  in  this  country 
about  20  years  ago.  Attempts  were  made  to  market  it  in 
both  New  York  and  Chicago  but  without  success.  After 
its  tryout  on  the  big  Imperial  last  year,  the  fluid  drive  is 
now  available  on  the  whole  Chrysler  line  except  the 
Plymouth.  The  new  transmission  unit  is  placed  between 
the  engine  and  the  clutch.  It  does  not  replace  the  clutch  as 
in  the  Olds  automatic  transmission. 

In  addition,  Chrysler  has  also  developed  an  automatic 
drive  which  is  much  less  complicated  than  the  Olds,  but  it 
still  seems  like  a  lot  of  extra  mechanism  when  we  consider 
the  flexibility  of  the  fluid  drive  itself.  If  the  Chrysler 
Company's  booklet,  "Why  Shift  Gears,"  showing  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  fluid  drive  over  the  Olds  automatic  trans- 
mission is  to  be  taken  seriously,  the  Chrysler  automatic 
drive — vacamatic  transmission  in  admen's  language — 
would  appear  to  be  a  rather  unnecessary  complication. 

Overdrives  are  available  on  many  cars,  all  automatic  in 
action  except  the  Columbia  double  axle,  available  on  the 
Ford  line.  Ford,  however,  will  supply  an  automatic  on  the 
Zephyr  if  desired.  Some  experienced  drivers  prefer  manual 
control  of  overdrive  instead  of  having  it  go  in  automatically 
at  a  fixed  speed — this  speed,  in  some  cases,  is  as  low  as  19 
miles  per  hour. 

The  innovation  of  the  year,  and  one  which  should  have 
a  wide  appeal,  is  the  Nash  Ambassador  600.  It  comes  into 
the  low-priced  class,  in  which  the  Studebaker  Champion 
made  quite  a  dent  last  year.  On  a  price  basis,  the  new  Nash 
line  will  presumably  appeal  to  92  per  cent  of  the  American 
market,  as  against  about  35  per  cent  last  year.  But  the 
innovation  is  not  only  in  price.  The  construction  is  radically 
different  from  the  usual  car  in  this  class,  yet  at  the  same 
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time  it  is  free  from  objections  on  the  ground  of  making  use 
of  untried  experiments. 

The  body  and  frame  are  a  unit,  similar  to  the  Airflow 
and  Zephyr.  This  method  of  front-wheel  suspension  is 
almost  identical  with  that  successfully  used  on  the  Italian 
Lancia  for  several  years  with  long  coil  springs  and  shock 
absorbers  that  gave  good  riding  qualities.  Rear  springs  are 
also  coils  with  the  shock  absorber  in  the  center.  The  new 
construction  saves  about  500  pounds  in  weight  and  makes 
a  75  horse  power,  3600  rpm  engine  ample  for  good  per- 
formance and  gasoline  economy.  It  is  a  full-sized  car, 
almost  as  roomy  as  the  regular  Nash  line  and  may  quite 
possibly  influence  a  change  of  design  in  other  cars  by  next 
year. 

THE  Willys,  now  called  the  Amcricar,  has  also  made 
radical  changes.  It  is  still  the  lowest-priced  car  if  we 
except  the  Crosley,  which  the  average  American  tends  to 
regard  as  something  too  small  to  be  practical — or  impres- 
sive. The  new  Americar  should  have  a  good  year.  The 
Crosley  chassis  seems  to  be  very  good  for  its  size,  but  the 
body  leaves  much  to  be  desired  both  as  to  design  and  work- 
manship. The  cloth  tops  on  cars  at  the  New  York  show 
were  far  from  neat  or  well  fitting. 

Plymouth  this  year  has  the  vacuum  "booster"  on  the  gear 
shift  which  has  previously  been  a  talking  point  for  Chev- 
rolet. Vacuum  boosters  may  be  fine  for  sales  talks,  but  they 
have  their  faults  and  disadvantages — or  some  of  them  do, 
anyway.  Hudson  supplies  a  tricky  clutch  as  an  extra,  said 
to  be  something  on  the  old  Bendix  design  with  solenoids 
and  vacuum  cylinders.  The  claimed  advantage  is  that  you 
can  shift  without  declutching.  Packard  also  mentions  an 
Electromatic  clutch  which  is  presumably  along  the  same 
line.  No  one  in  attendance  at  the  New  York  exhibit  was 
in  a  position  to  give  any  details. 
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Hudson  maintains  the  high-speed  engine  with  4000  rpm 
at  the  peak,  as  well  as  splash  lubrication  to  the  main  pins. 
It  seems  to  be  satisfactory  and  certainly  saves  money  over 
drilling  the  crankshafts.  Hudsons,  furthermore,  retain  their 
old  clutch  with  cork  inserts,  running  in  oil,  which  gives  a 
very  smooth  action  at  starting. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  the  whole  General  Motors 
line  has  standardized  on  one  important  feature — all  doors 
on  all  their  cars  are  hinged  at  the  front  which  should  make 
for  safety  from  several  points  of  view.  Also  for  the  first 
time  since  the  old  Selden  patent  fight,  the  Ford  cars  were 
exhibited  in  the  regular  show,  and  in  a  striking  manner. 
The  whole  roof  of  one  car  lifts  off  showing  six  life-sized 
figures  inside  with  ample  room  for  both  bodies  and  legs. 
It  is  an  impressive  showing  of  the  roominess  of  the  new 
cars. 

Nash  continues  its  "sleeping  car"  feature  and  its  "weather 
eye."  Studehaker  has  apparently  made  little  change  since 
last  year.  Its  air-distributing  system  is  still  available  as  an 
extra.  On  one  Nash  model  the  rear  fender  comes  down 
nearly  to  the  hub  and  has  no  removable  skirt.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  change  a  tire  with  garage  facilities,  and  seem- 
ingly almost  out  of  the  question  to  do  so  on  a  muddy  road. 

Among  the  gadgets  in  the  1941  cars  are  hydraulic  win- 
dow lifters  on  the  Packard,  some  of  the  Lincolns,  Cadillacs, 
and  Chryslers.  These  require  a  six-volt  electric  motor  to 
drive  the  hydraulic  pump,  piping  to  each  window.  Oil 
cylinders  do  the  lifting,  and  springs  aid  in  lowering  the 
windows.  Zephyr  has  a  push-button  door  opener  on  the 
inside  that  takes  a  man-sized  thumb  to  operate.  The  lens 
over  the  instnmients  of  the  Olds  is  molded  plastic  which 
permits  edge  lighting  from  a  remote  source.  Packard  uses 
a  similar  device. 

Ventilation,  too  often  called  air  conditioning,  is  receiving 
attention.  Packard,  however,  goes  the  whole  way  and  gives 
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you  a  refrigerating  plant  in  the  trunk,  as  an  extra,  of 
course.  These  units  are  necessarily  heavy  and  expensive, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  find  much  demand  except  in 
special  cases. 

The  LaSalle  has  been  dropped  from  the  Cadillac  line, 
being  replaced  by  the  Cadillac  61  series.  This  is  the  lowest- 
priced  Cadillac  and  on  the  weight  basis  is  a  low-  or  medium- 
priced  car.  The  Ford  60  appears  to  have  been  dropped 
entirely.  Presumably  the  proposed  six-cylinder  car  will 
take  its  place,  which,  according  to  rumor,  will  have  a 
smaller  overall  length  than  that  now  used  in  the  other  new 
Fords.  Another  car  not  offered  this  year  is  the  Nash- 
Lafayette. 


Soaps  Offer  Much  Protection  Against  Germs 

THE  ability  of  soap  and  water  to  kill  or  remove  germs  has  not 
received  the  attention  it  deserves.  Tests  have  shown  ordinary 
soaps  to  be  the  most  reliable,  and  while  they  do  not  kill  spores  or 
the  more  resistant  types  of  bacteria,  they  are  sufficient  for  the  daily 
disinfection  of  the  skin.  The  soaps  that  contain  mercury  are  some- 
what more  actively  germicidal,  although  the  long-continued  appli- 
cation of  mercury  to  the  skin  is  not  recommended.  The  so-called 
"health  soaps"  which  possess  a  strong  odor  of  phenol  or  cresol 
compounds  are  no  more  germicidal  than  ordinary  soaps.  The  hard- 
water  soaps,  made  from  cocoanut  oil,  are  the  most  actively  germi- 
cidal although  they  are  irritant  to  some  skins.  Some  of  the  newer 
household  preparations  sold  for  dishwashing  also  possess  good 
germicidal  powers.  Adding  to  the  value  of  soaps  in  freeing  the 
skin  of  disease  germs  is  the  power  of  clean,  healthy  skin  to  free 
itself  of  disease  germs  within  a  short  time.  The  addition  of  the- 
cresol  type  disinfectants  or  chlorine  disinfectants  to  soap  solutions 
does  not  increase  the  germicidal  properties. 

— Disinfectants  on  the  Farm,  a  Washington 
State  College  Extension   Service   Bulletin 


Ct^ristmas  Crce  £igl?ttng  Sets 


■^NSPECT  old  Christmas  tree  sets  carefully  before  us- 
-^^  ing  them.  If  a  new  set  is  needed,  purchase  only  one 
which  carries  a  label  reading  "Listed  under  Reexamination 
Service  of  Underwriters'  Laboratories."  Keep  cords  dry  and 
place  them  where  they  will  not  be  a  tripping  hazard. 

Lamps  and  Sockets 

Keep  tinsel  and  other  metallic  decorations  away  from 
exposed  metal  parts  of  lamps  or  sockets.  Use  only  Ameri- 
can-made bulbs  of  good  quality  that  will  fit  closely  in  the 
socket.  If  the  insulating  material  on  the  sockets  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  end  of  the  metal  inside  the  socket,  short 
circuits  may  occur  upon  contact  of  this  metal  with  metallic 
decorations  on  the  tree.  Be  sure  to  check  this  point  very 
carefully  when  you  are  purchasing  Christmas  tree  lighting 
sets. 

Outdoor  Lighting 

Never  use  lighting  sets  designed  for  indoor  use  where 
they  will  be  exposed  to  weather  or  dampness.  Extension 
cords  for  Christmas  trees  placed  outside  of  the  house  should 
be  of  the  heavy-duty  jacketed  type  with  lacquered  braid 
finish  or  rubber  jacket.  The  connection  plug  should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  weather  and  all  plug-in  connections  ar- 
ranged higher  than  the  cords  leading  from  them  so  that 
water  will  not  drain  into  the  connections.  Sockets  in  light- 
ing sets  which  are  intended  to  be  used  outdoors  should  hang 
downward  so  they  will  not  catch  water  or  collect  snow. 

National  Safety   Council  News  Letter 
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^ke     r  (ew    ^ood    Il5iender6 

<^HE  electric  iiquefier  ("liquidizer"  or  "food  blender") 
^  is  a  combination  mixing-grinding  device  which,  in  the 
words  of  one  manufacturer,  "makes  drinks  of  food,  makes 
food  of  drinks."  (The  chemical  laboratory  worker  might 
call  the  machine  a  pulper,  disintegrator,  or  homogenizer.) 

These  machines  are  now  being  widely  marketed  by  de- 
partment stores  and  by  dealers  in  sporting  goods,  kitchen 
gadgets,  and  novelties.  Without  a  doubt  there  are  many 
persons  who  may  consider  an  electric  Iiquefier  a  handy,  if 
not  indispensable,  adjunct  to  modern  housekeeping.  These 
would  include  the  busy  mother  who  spends  much  time  and 
effort  preparing  sieved  and  pureed  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  the  baby,  those  who  frequently  use  thick  soups  and 
milk  drinks,  the  person  who  must  prepare  much  liquid  and 
semi-solid  food  for  an  invalid  or  a  convalescent,  or  the 
smart  young  couple  who  entertain  with  strange  fruity 
alcoholic  mixes  at  their  private  bar.  In  the  operations  for 
which  it  is  particularly  suited,  the  device  performs  well; 
its  principal  disadvantage,  however,  is  its  limited  field  of 
application,  which,  together  with  its  relatively  high  price, 
keeps  the  Iiquefier  from  being  considered  an  effective  sub- 
stitute for  a  good  electric  mixer. 

In  carrying  out  performance  tests  on  three  different 
makes  of  blenders,  many  of  the  recipes  in  the  booklets 
provided  with  the  machines  were  followed  carefully,  in 
order  to  determine  the  devices'  efficiency  in  mixing  the 
kinds  of  foods  and  beverages  for  which  they  were  claimed 
by  the  makers  to  be  especially  adapted.  The  Blendor  booklet, 
which  was  the  most  detailed  and  complete,  contained  direc- 
tions for  the  preparation  of  ice  cream,  sherbets,  bisques, 
cake,  cake  icings,  mayonnaise,  omelets,  waffles,  muffins,  pie 

Condensed  by  special  permission  from  a  Consumers'  Research  Bulletin 
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filling,  cocktails,  etc.  The  Fletcherizer  booklet  was  very 
sketchy,  being  largely  devoted  to  directions  for  mixing 
flavored  milk  drinks  and  such  pseudo-nature-food  concoc- 
tions as  "pep"  and  "calcium"  cocktails,  and  "Vege-Nut 
milk."  Both  booklets  gave  directions  for  mixing  drinks, 
such  as  milk  "smoothies,"  and  making  vegetable  cream 
soups,  and  in  preparing  these  types  of  mixtures,  the 
liquefiers  operated  satisfactorily. 

/]  i  /ITH  the  exception  of  the  performance  in  breaking 
l/[/  ice  cubes,  the  results  obtained  with  the  three  machines 
tested  were  so  nearly  alike  as  perhaps  not  to  be  worth 
distinguishing. 

All  the  liquefiers  ground  coffee  beans  very  inefficiently, 
and  they  did  not  produce  so  high  a  proportion  of  finely 
ground  coffee  as  is  afforded  by  the  usual  household  coffee 
grinders. 

Ice  cream  made  by  the  liquefiers  turned  out  to  be  reason- 
ably satisfactory.  It  was  less  smooth  and  of  smaller  volume 
(less  overrun)  than  that  produced  when  the  mixing  was 
done  by  means  of  one  of  the  large  electric  mixers. 

Boiled  frosting  made  by  the  liquefiers  was  a  complete 
failure  in  every  case. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  number  of  other  dishes,  the 
liquefiers  fell  far  short  of  producing  satisfactory  results, 
although  the  accompanying  recipes  specified  the  use  of  one 
or  the  other  blender.  These  included  uncooked  orange 
icing,  plain  omelets,  mayonnaise,  waffles  and  cake  batter, 
meringue,  and  whipped  cream.  The  mayonnaise  when  made 
according  to  the  recipe  supplied  by  one  blender  and  again 
according  to  a  standard  method  turned  out  a  soupy,  curdled 
mixture  in  each  case.  The  liquefiers  failed  to  produce  a  stiff 
consistency  in  the  tgg  whites  for  meringue,  and  the  whipped 
cream  turned  to  butter  on  top  while  the  lower  layer 
remained  liquid. 
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For  the  most  part,  the  three  machines  required  about 
the  same  length  of  time  for  preparing  a  given  recipe,  but 
in  the  case  of  such  a  food  as  cream  of  carrot  soup,  where 
a  raw,  hard  vegetable  must  be  "blended"  (or  in  a  recipe 
which  calls  for  nuts  to  be  chopped),  there  may  be  consider- 
able difference  in  the  time  required.  With  carrot  soup, 
the  Waring  Blendor  was  the  slowest,  the  Fletcherizer  came 
next,  and  the  third  mixer  tested  was  the  fastest.  This 
speed  of  action  was  related  to  the  power  consumption  of 
the  machines,  the  fastest-working  machine  using  about 
twice  the  amount  of  electricity  required  by  the  slowest. 
The  energy  consumption  of  the  machines,  though  relatively 
large  while  they  were  in  operation,  was  small  enough,  con- 
sidering their  normal  short  period  of  use,  so  that  differ- 
ences in  current  consumption  could  be  ignored  for  most 
household  applications. 

JN  the  main,  the  trouble  with  these  appliances  is  partly 
due  to  their  own  inherent  limitations,  but  even  more 
so  to  the  manufacturers'  tendency  in  many  cases  to  recom- 
mend them  for  services  which  they  are  quite  incapable  of 
performing  properly.  (It  is  easy  to  see  how  appliance 
makers  are  tempted  to  increase  their  market  in  this  way. 
Yet  in  the  long  run  they  do  themselves  harm  with  the  con- 
sumers and  are  likely  to  end  up  with  little  or  no  market 
at  all  instead  of  with  a  market  of  moderate  size  in  which 
individual  purchasers  recognize  the  limitations  of  what  they 
are  asked  to  buy.)  One  disadvantage  in  connection  with 
these  devices  is  their  height  and  consequent  storage  prob- 
lem; some  of  them  may  not  fit  under  the  upper  cupboard 
of  the  average  kitchen  cabinet.  This  is  a  point  on  which 
the  prospective  buyer  may  wish  to  check  carefully  before 
she  buys  by  measuring  the  height  of  the  storage  space 
available. 

All  the  machines  satisfactorily  passed  tests  for  electrical 
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insulation.  All  of  them  were  very  noisy  in  operation,  so 
noisy,  indeed,  that  no  consumer  should  buy  one  without 
hearing  it  run  a  minute  or  so  at  high  speed  (assuming  that 
the  dealer  is  willing  to  tolerate  that  much  racket  in  his  store 
while  it  is  tried  out).  Motor  speeds  given  in  the  listings 
are  approximate. 

Although  three  blenders  were  tested  by  Consumers'  Re- 
search, in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  Consumers'  Digest 
the  one  which  was  found  not  worthy  of  recommendation  is 
here  omitted. 

Qualified  Recommendation 

Fletcherizer,  Cat.  No.  100  (Modern  Diet  Products  Supply  Co., 
Milwaukee)  $14.95.  115  volts.  White  enameled  base.  Total 
height,  16  in.  Total  capacity  of  glass  container,  36  oz;  use- 
ful capacity,  only  16  oz.  Radio  interference,  moderately  bad. 
Motor  speeds :  high,  10,000  rpm ;  medium,  8,000  rpm. 

Waring  Blendor,  Model  SS  (The  Waring  Corp.,  1697  Broad- 
way, N.Y.C.)  $19.95.  110  volts.  Chromium-plated  base. 
Height,  15  in.  Total  capacity  of  glass  container,  37  oz;  use- 
ful capacity,  24  oz.  Radio  interference,  very  bad.  Motor 
speed:  15,000  rpm. 

««       »» 
Saving  the  Vitamins  in  Cooking 

Some  vitamins  and  minerals  are  lost  during  storage  or  in  cooking. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  which  are  fresh  from  the  garden  contain  more 
vitamins  than  do  those  stored  for  some  time. 

Canned  foods  have  practically  the  same  food  value  as  fresh 
cooked  foods,  except  for  vitamin  C  content.  In  either  case,  some 
of  the  vitamins  and  minerals  can  be  lost  in  the  cooking  water. 
To  prevent  as  much  loss  as  possible,  use  a  small  amount  of  water 
in  cooking  vegetables,  and  use  any  liquid  left  in  the  pan  for  soups 
or  gravies;  cook  vegetables  with  the  skins  on,  if  advisable;  cook 
them  as  quickly  as  possible;  in  canning,  use  the  cold  or  hot  pack 
method  rather  than  the  open  kettle  method;  pour  off  the  liquid 
from  canned  vegetables  and  boil  it  down  before  heating  the  vege- 
tables in  it. 

Roasting  destroys  more  of  the  vitamin  B  in  meat  than  does  broil- 
ing and  pan  frying,  since  it  takes  longer  to  cook  the  meat.  —Planning 

for  Good  Nutrition,  a  Vermont  Extension  Service  Brieflet,  by  Lydia  Tarrant. 


cJ^lttte     .=Jjiae6t6 

By 

Robert  S.  Knerr 


<^  HE  U.  S.  Navy  recruiting  posters  used  to  say :  "Joiii 
^_y  the  Navy  and  see  the  world."  Now,  an  advertising 
man  points  out,  the  posters  primly  declare :  "The  attention 
of  all  young  men,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
is  invited  to  the  advantages  incident  to  enlistment  in  the 
United  States  Navy."  Sounds  like  an  advertising  blurb 
before  and  after  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  got 
through  shaking  the  big  stick, 

•  • 

C"yv  REAMS,  dreams,  just  idle  dreams,  are  responsible 
cyLJ  for  a  new  idea  in  silverware  design.  The  Inter- 
national Silver  Co.  is  introducing  "Balanced  Place  Setting," 
a  silver  design  in  which  pieces  to  go  on  the  righthand  side 
of  the  plate  differ  slightly  in  pattern  from  the  pieces  to  go 
on  the  left.  The  idea,  according  to  Nczvszveek,  came  in  a 
dream  to  a  Wisconsin  farmwife,  who  got  out  of  bed  at 
3:15  one  morning  to  write  the  company  about  it — that 
gossamer  stream  of  ideas  which  constitute  the  warp  and 
woof  of  advertising  and  merchandising  practices! 

•  • 

/lUTOMOBILB  DIGEST,  a  trade  journal  of  the 
^-^7  automobile  servicing  business,  hopes  the  decision  of 
the  big-three  car  manufacturers,  as  announced  by  Walter 
Winchell,  to  make  no  1942  models,  will  result  in  less  new 
car  buying  and  more  repair  work  on  older  models — what  is 
the  dealer's  poison  is  the  serviceman's  meat. 

13 
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(p  PEAKING  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Historical  Club 
„_)  nearly  forty  years  ago,  Dr.  William  Osier  belabored 
the  hasty  drugstore  lunch  and  said,  "A  common  cause  of 
ruined  digestions,  particularly  in  young  girls,  is  the  eating 
of  sweets  between  meals  and  the  drinking  of  the  abnomina- 
tions  dispensed  in  the  chemist's  shops  in  the  form  of  ice 
cream  sodas,  etc."  Girls  may  be  made  of  sugar  and  spice 
and  everything  nice,  but  it  does  seem  that  too  much  of 
these  delicacies  and  sugar  in  the  form  of  ice  cream  and 
candy  do  their  tummies  no  good. 

•  • 

J^  XPERIMENTS  in  warming  a  room  with  a  gas  fire 
^^  indicate  that  a  room  with  furniture  in  it  is  heated 
more  rapidly  than  an  unfurnished  room,  according  to  a 
report  in  an  English  publication.  Interception  of  radiation 
by  the  furniture  tended  to  increase  the  heating  effect  of 
the  fire  by  25  per  cent.  That  may  suggest  a  new  angle  for 
furniture  advertisements — "Buy  our  Sitsosoft  armchair 
and  save  a  ton  of  coal." 

•  • 

fj^ADlO  servicemen  are  looking  forward  pleasantly  to 
/\  the  prospect  of  a  wholesale  readjustment  of  push- 
button radio  settings  next  year.  Operating  frequencies  of 
777  out  of  862  radio  stations  will  change  on  March  29, 
1941,  and  pushbutton  sets  will  have  to  be  adjusted  by 
servicemen  at  an  estimated  two  dollars  per  set.  Dial  set 
owners  will  merely  have  to  learn  new  dial  settings,  which 
will  be  a  good  reason  for  them  to  be  cheered  up  about  not 
having  bought  pushbutton  tuning  in  the  first  place. 

•  • 

0  /ITAMIN  D,  plugged  as  an  added  ingredient  to  bread 
{/  for  some  years,  has  been  stripped  "of  strong  competi- 
tive advantage  and  failed  to  justify  the  added  cost,"  accord- 
ing to  Advertising  and  Selling.  Other  sources  of  vitamin  D 
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than  bread  have  been  so  greatly  publicized  that  bakers  are 
turning  to  vitamin  Bi  as  a  source  of  advertising  copy.  The 
magazine  adds  that,  inasmuch  as  Bi  is  lost  during  the  mill- 
ing of  flour,  its  promotion  will  have  the  appeal  of  some- 
thing restored,  rather  than  something  added.  In  any  but  a 
highly  artificial  civilization,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
restore  a  vital  factor  in  food,  and  bakers  particularly  would 
go  slow  about  making  an  advertising  merit  out  of  putting 
back  that  which  they  should  never  have  taken  out  in  the 

first  place. 

•  • 

/^  OMMUNITIES  which  dispose  of  garbage  by  feeding 
V —  it,  or  selling  it  to  be  fed,  to  pigs  are  held  to  be  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  dissemination  of  the  serious  disease  of 
trichinosis.  An  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  pointed  out  that  studies  indicate  that 
the  most  clinical  trichinosis  is  found  in  areas  where  hogs 
are  fed  on  raw  garbage.  The  writer  suggests  regulations 
to  provide  for  licensing  and  supervision  of  garbage  feeding 
plants  and  to  require  the  thorough  cooking  of  all  garbage 
before  it  is  fed  to  hogs. 

•  • 

/Castile  soap  has  long  been  known  to  be  far  from 

V all  it  is  cracked  up  to  be,  and  a  recent  finding  confirms 

this.  According  to  Dr.  Frederick  Damrau  of  New  York, 
reporting  medical  research,  it  should  be  made  from  sodium 
hydroxide  and  pure  olive  oil,  with  no  other  fat  used.  After 
testing  eight  soaps  by  the  patch  test  and  other  methods,  he 
found  only  one  brand  of  castile  soap  and  the  green  soap, 
U.S. P.,  to  be  the  least  irritating.  The  other  six  brands, 
although  labelled  as  "castile,"  were  found  to  be  made  wholly 
or  in  part  from  other  fats  and  were  more  irritating.  Some 
"castile"  soaps,  recommended  for  use  on  babies,  he  pointed 
out,  were  made  in  part  from  coconut  oil,  which  is  quite 
irritating  to  certain  skins. 
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P  ATEST  addition  to  our  tin  can  civilization  is  tlie 
oC  regal  crepe  Suzette.  The  glorified  pancake,  preserved 
in  alcohol  in  the  form  of  rum  and  brandy,  is  canned  by 
Alphonse  Roart  of  Philadelphia.  In  contrast  to  some 
housewives  who  cook  their  canned  peas  and  throw  away 
the  juice,  some  unwise  tipplers — the  "old  soaks"  among 
the  canned  goods  consumers — will  probably  throw  away 
the  pancakes  and  drink  the  juice. 

A  SURVEY  conducted  by  a  popular  weekly  revealed 
^Vv  the  fact  that  more  than  82  per  cent  of  all  new  cars 
are  sold  to  people  with  incomes  under  $5,000  a  year.  Practi- 
cally no  new  cars  were  purchased  by  the  less  than  $1,000 
income  group.  The  survey  found  a  close  relation  between 
income  class  and  make  of  car  purchased.  People  earning 
over  $5,000  a  year  purchased  78.5  per  cent  of  the  Cadillacs 
sold,  while  51  per  cent  of  the  Willys  buyers  came  from  the 
$1,000  to  $2,000-a-year  class.  Suggesting  that  some  people 
who  have  a  good  income  get  that  way  by  hanging  on  to  the 
money  they  make,  the  survey  found  that  1.2  per  cent  of 
the  Willys  buyers  were  of  the  over-$5,000  class. 

•  • 

/ /OME  cooking  in  certain  big  cities  can't  be  so  hot  if 
^_ysr  figures  given  at  a  convention  of  the  California  Hotel 
Association  are  correct.  One  speaker  pointed  out  that  25 
to  35  per  cent  of  the  meals  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Chicago,  and  New  York  are  eaten  in  hotels  and  restaurants. 
Responsibility  for  so  much  eating  away  from  the  home  was 
laid  at  the  door  of  women  in  business,  fewer  servants, 
as  well  as  increased  earning  power,  more  leisure,  and  the 
automobile. 

^7'vVEET  Land  of  Gadgetry  ...  a  reel  leash,  which 

j)  unwinds  as  your  dog  runs  and  winds  back  on  the 

reel  as  he  returns  .  .  . 
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Is  McCall's  New  Institute  a 
Trojan  Horse? 


By 
M.  C.  Phillips 


OOD  HOUSEKEEPING  INSTITUTE  and  its  various 
seals  have  proved  to  be  so  profitable  a  venture  for  Good 
Housekeeping  magazine  and  so  effective  a  means  of  promoting 
sale  of  advertising  space  to  big  national  advertisers,  that  man)*^ 
an  executive  of  other  journals  in  the  field  has  cast  an  envious 
eye  at  its  doings  and  many  have  entered  upon  various  attempts 
to  emulate  the  Good  Housekeeping  approach.  The  Woman's 
Home  Companion  ran  a  guarantee,  but  it  was  dropped  for  a 
time  when  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  got  after  Good 
Housekeeping  and  threw  a  scare  into  all  magazines  which  car- 
ried guarantees  or  seals.  Parents'  Magazine,  too,  had  a  seal, 
'Guaranteed  by  Parents'  Magazine  as  advertised  therein," 
which  it  revised  to  the  cautious  form,  "Studied  and  Com- 
mended— Parents'  Magazine  Consumer  Service  Bureau." 

The  most  ambitious  attempt  to  rival  Good  Housekeeping 
Institute,  however,  was  announced  by  the  editor  of  McCall's 
in  July,  1940,  when  invitations  were  sent  to  several  hundred 
manufacturers,  inviting  them  to  join  the  Institute  of  Standards, 
Inc.  The  Institute,  it  appeared,  was  to  provide  a  cooperative 
solution  to  problems  arising  from  the  growth  and  constantly 
increasing  influence  of  the  consumer  movement.  Incorporated 
as  a  non-profit  enterprise,  the  Institute  of  Standards,  Inc.,  of- 
fered four  classes  of  membership :  publishers,  manufacturers, 
testing  laboratories,  and  consumers.  Its  offices  were  located  at 
230  Park  Avenue,  home  of  McCall's  magazine,  which  was  re- 
ported to  be  footing  its  bills  for  the  time  being. 

The  publishers  eligible  to  membership  were  to  provide  edi- 
torial support  and  publicity,  and  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $200 
plus  a  pro  rata  assessment  to  meet  the  budget.    The  manu- 
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factttrers  were  to  pay  a  fee  of  $200  annually  in  addition  to 
the  testing  fees  involved  in  making  tests  of  their  products. 
The  plan  was  to  allow  manufacturers  to  use  the  symbol  of  the 
Institute  by  licensing  agreement  to  indicate  that  a  product  had 
met  an  accepted  standard.  Laboratory  members  of  I.  of  S. 
were  to  carry  out  the  tests.  Consumer  members  to  be  made  up 
of  representatives  of  leading  women's  organizations  were  to 
pay  an  annual  fee  of  $50  and  then  disseminate  information 
about  the  work  of  the  Institute  through  their  organizations. 

The  publicity  announcing  the  ambitious  project  made  it 
sound  just  too  good  to  be  true.  The  picture  somewhat  dimly 
drawn  of  an  organization  which  would  set  up  minimum  stand- 
ards and  grades  for  products  that  would  then  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  advertisements  in  various  magazines  and  would 
be  included  on  the  labels  of  the  products  voluntarily  by  the 
manufacturers  seemed  just  too  Utopian  for  words.  There  have 
been  no  tangible  results  as  yet,  but  short  items  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  business  and  advertising  journals  vaguely 
suggesting  progress. 

The  whole  scheme,  according  to  official  announcement,  was 
conceived  by  one  Avrahm  G.  Mezerik  who,  according  to  Adver- 
tising Age,  was  formerly  a  consultant  to  national  advertisers 
on  display  and  merchandising  problems.  More  recently  one  of 
the  trade's  gossip  sheets  suggested  that  he  and  the  editor  of 
McCall's  to  whom  he  sold  the  idea  had  the  approval  of  certain 
well-known  left-wingers  in  the  consumer  movement  with  whom 
they  had  been  in  consultation  for  over  a  year  on  their  project. 

The  hint  that  Mr.  Mezerik  was  in  consultation  with  the  left- 
wing  leaders  suggested  that  a  search  through  the  voluminous 
reports  of  the  various  recent  hearings  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  might  reveal  something  more  about 
his  background  and  previous  activities.  Diligent  research  re- 
vealed that  one  Avrahm  Mezerik  v^as,  according  to  testimony 
given  before  the  Committee,  an  organizer  of  the  communist- 
supported  "Conference  for  the  Protection  of  Civil  Rights."  At 
that  time  the  gentleman  was  operating  at  1965  Porter  Street, 
Detroit,  a  business  called  the  Nationally  Advertised  Foods. 
This,  according  to  sworn  testimony  of  one  of  Mr.  Mezerik's 
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employees,  was  an  advertising  organization  to  advertise  na- 
tionally known  products.  The  same  employee  paid  tribute  to 
his  superior  as  a  shrewd  man  who  was  able  to  convince  firms, 
such  as  Armour  &  Co.  and  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  of  his 
ability  to  the  extent  that  he  was  able  to  get  contracts  with 
these  and  a  number  of  other  concerns  to  advertise  their  foods 
in  Detroit. 

The  securing  of  samples  was  an  important  part  of  the  work, 
for,  said  the  witness,  to  advertise  something  and  sell  it  you 
must  have  samples.  "Some  biscuit  company  in  Pennsylvania 
sent  us  a  whole  carload  of  cookies.  Do  you  know  where  the 
samples  went?  To  the  Workers'  School,  the  Communist 
Workers'  School.  ...  It  would  take  2  or  3  months  before 
a  manufacturer  learned  the  nature  of  Mezerik's  work.  Insofar 
as  the  business  was  concerned,  no  results  came  out  of  this 
program." 

Nationally  Advertised  Foods  apparently  ran  out  of  supplies 
or  advertising-department  customers,  or  both,  or  perhaps  Mr. 
Mezerik's  extra-curricular  activities  required  so  much  of  his 
time  that  his  business  suffered.  At  any  rate,  he  later  turned  up 
in  connection  with  the  high-sounding  name  Scientific  Research 
Institute,  described  as  a  cooking  and  food  school  run  in  con- 
junction with  one  of  the  local  papers  in  Detroit,  and  said 
to  be  financed  by  a  coflfee  company.  According  to  a  letter  sent 
out  in  July,  1936,  on  the  letterhead  of  the  Scientific  Research 
Institute,  1965  Porter  Street,  Detroit,  it  was  designed  "to  assist 
readers  of  selected  magazines  in  their  purchases  and  to  aid 
manufacturers  who  advertise  in  these  magazines."  The  letter 
went  on  to  point  out  that  if  "the  product  meets  with  the  Scien- 
tific Research  Institute  Standards,  the  manufacturers  will  re- 
ceive the  Scientific  Research  Institute  Certificate  of  Approval 
and  the  privilege  of  utilizing  the  Scientific  Research  Institute 
Emblem  in  his  advertisements." 

"Manufacturers  who  submit  their  products  for  tests  and 
opinion  will  pay  all  laboratory  charges.  .  .  .  The  Scientific 
Research  Institute  is  a  commercial  enterprise  which  will  bring 
to  a  selected  group  of  magazines,  benefits  similar  to  those  now 
derived  by  Good  Housekeeping  magazine."  The  whole  scheme 
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as  outlined  sounds  very  much  like  the  job  sold  to  McCall's 
four  years  later. 

These  two  experiences  hardly  qualify  Mr.  Mezerik  to  head  a 
scientific  research  organization  ostensibly  operating  to  some 
extent  in  the  consumer's  interest — not  that  one  would  expect 
to  find  an  impartial  scientific  consumer  organization  run  for 
the  benefit  of  a  magazine  like  McCall's  supported  by  advertis- 
ing. To  discover  a  typical  advertising-promoter  type  of  person 
in  charge  of  the  scheme,  however,  is  just  about  all  consumers 
need  to  know  about  the  Institute  of  Standards  to  under- 
stand where  its  bias  would  lie.  A  search  of  the  professional 
and  scientific  societies'  membership  lists  fails  to  reveal  any 
evident  signs  that  Mr.  Mezerik  has,  by  membership  in  learned 
societies  or  by  publications  on  technical  and  scientific  questions, 
achieved  any  degree  of  standing  among  scientific,  technical, 
and  professional  experts. 

As  for  Mr.  Mezerik's  communist  activities — his  employee,  a 
one-time  member  of  the  Party,  testified  before  the  Dies  Com- 
mittee on  this  point  at  considerable  length,  that  Avrahm 
Mezerik  was  a  very  active  Communist  at  whose  office  consider- 
able mimeograph  work  was  done  for  various  Party  enterprises. 

It  is  something  of  a  joke  on  publishers  of  the  popular 
women's  magazines  that  one  of  their  number  has  placed  in 
charge  of  an  institute,  presumably  set  up  and  designed  to  restore 
consumer  faith  in  business  and  advertising,  a  man  who  is  a 
follower  of  Stalin  and  Marx.  Crowell  Publishing  Company, 
for  example,  which  puts  out  Woman's  Home  Companion,  has 
lamented  loudly  and  long  the  fact  that  consumer  research 
organizations  are  against  advertising  and  exhibit  a  constant 
hostility  to  private  or  business  enterprise.  Somebody  at  Crowell 
ought  to  explain  to  McCalls  that  the  disciples  of  Stalin  are  in 
the  forefront  of  those  who  are  against  private  enterprise,  and 
when  a  Stalinite  or  other  communist  is  against  private  enter- 
prise he  means  against. 

McCall's  Institute  of  Standards  has  produced  no  tangible 
results  as  yet,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  it  on  its  possible 
future  merits  as  an  operating  organization.  Apparently,  how- 
ever, something  about  its  setup  is  not  too  convincing.   Although 
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much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  three  big  women's 
organizations  (the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
the  American  Association  of  University  Women,  and  the 
American  Home  Economics  Association)  registered  their  sup- 
port of  the  Institute's  program,  the  pubHcity  has  apparently 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  strict  accuracy  in  respect  to  one 
organization.  A  recent  letter  of  the  General  Director  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women  (Dr.  Kathryn 
McHale)  to  an  advertising  journal  pointed  out  that  although 
the  A.A.U.W.  had  sent  a  representative  to  investigate  and 
report  on  the  Institute  of  Standards,  Inc.,  no  action  on  formal 
affiliation  had  been  taken  by  the  A.A.U.W.  members  nor  indeed 
had  the  proposal  been  submitted  to  the  membership  as  yet. 

Such  caution  is,  indeed,  commendable.  It  would  be  to  the 
everlasting  shame  of  the  officers  of  these  three  important 
women's  organizations  were  they  to  commit  support  of  their 
organizations  to  an  outfit  set  up  by  a  man  whose  previous 
activities  in  the  advertising-promotion  field  have  been,  to  say 
the  least,  of  dubious  value  to  consumers;  who,  furthermore, 
has  been  in  close  touch  with  the  activities  of  an  organization 
which  a  considerable  number  in  this  country  consider  to  be 
subversive  of  American  ideals,  objectives,  policies,  and  eco- 
nomic way  of  life.  That  a  business  organization  presumably 
committed  to  the  theory  of  private  ownership  and  the  profit 
system,  and  to  opposition  to  all  foreign  and  anti-business 
ideologies,  should  give  such  a  person  so  important  a  position 
is  something  to  be  wondered  at.  Consumers,  however,  should 
make  it  plain  that  they  will  have  no  participation  in  any  such 
scheme. 


Dark  Closets 

TF  your  clothes  closet  is  dark,  try  putting  a  piece  of  white  linoleum 
■^  on  the  floor.  You  will  he  surprised  to  see  how  much  easier  it 
will  be  to  find  things. 

— Peoples  Gas  Gazette 


How  to  Select  Good  Luggage 

WOMEN,  they  say,  buy  luggage  for  its  appear- 
ance and  good  looks  rather  than  for  its  strength 
and  wearing  qualities.  If  this  rather  sweeping 
generalization  happens  to  characterize  a  particular  feminine 
reader's  state  of  mind,  she  will  be  well  advised  to  take  a 
man  along  to  help  in  making  a  selection.  Buying  luggage 
for  appearance'  sake  alone  is  very  likely  to  lead  to  dis- 
appointments later  on,  for  luggage  which  is  not  substantial 
and  well  built  will  look  shabby  or  go  to  pieces  at  a  critical 
moment. 

Any  luggage  department  offers  a  bewildering  variety  of 
sizes,  styles,  and  materials.  Shapes  and  sizes  will  largely 
depend  on  individual  taste  and  habits.  It  is  well  to  consider 
whether  the  luggage  is  intended  for  a  person  who  will  use 
it  primarily  for  automobile  or  for  train  or  airplane  travel. 
The  luggage  compartment  of  modern  cars  is  so  roomy 
these  days  that  size  of  bags  or  suitcases  is  not  so  important 
as  it  once  was.  Even  a  trunk  can  be  neatly  stowed  away  in 
some  automobile  compartments.  Airplane  travel,  on  the 
other  hand,  requires  a  minimum  amount  of  the  lightest 
weight  luggage  possible,  and  anyone  who  has  traveled  on 
trains  knows  how  inconvenient  it  is  to  have  oversized  suit- 
cases which  just  can't  be  fitted  in  the  space  under  a  Pull- 
man seat.  As  a  rule  the  average  person  can  travel  very 
comfortably  with  a  wardrobe  case  or  a  large  suitcase,  and 
a  small  or  medium-sized  bag. 

In  the  main  there  are  two  types  of  luggage.  One  is  the 
so-called  airplane  luggage  in  which  the  outer  covering  is 
some  sort  of  fabric.  Luggage  of  duck  or  woven  canvas 
is  light  in  weight  and,  if  made  of  good  quality  material, 
is  likely  to  be  fairly  durable.  Poorer  grades  are  made  of 
muslin  or  other  cotton  material  sprayed  with  a  coating  of 
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nitro-cellulose  which  gives  the  fabric  a  finish  and  appear- 
ance that  disguise  the  weakness  or  flimsiness  of  the  fabric 
itself. 

Although  a  first  grade  of  the  cloth-covered  type  of 
luggage  will  undoubtedly  give  considerable  service,  you  are 
likely  to  get  longer  life  and  better  service  from  a  well- 
made,  good  quality  piece  of  luggage  made  of  top-grain 
leather.  The  most  commonly  used  leather  is  cowhide,  which 
is  often  processed  to  look  like  other  leathers  so  that  we_ 
have  "cowhide  ostrich,"  "cowhide  shark,"  "cowhide  alli- 
gator grain."  In  addition  to  cowhide,  there  is  pigskin,  real 
alligator,  shark,  calf,  walrus,  and  buffalo.  Poor  leather 
goods  are  made  of  split  hides  and  given  a  finish  that  looks 
well  enough  when  new  because  of  a  coating  of  varnish  or 
shellac.  The  poor  grades,  however,  even  though  they  have 
a  good  appearance  when  new,  get  a  down-at-the-heel  look 
surprisingly  soon. 

Ladies'  suitcases  are  either  square  edged  or  round,  while 
men's  cases  are  almost  always  square  edged.  The  frame  of 
the  round-edged  cases  is  usually  a  box  made  of  basswood 
veneer.  The  better  grades  are  made  over  a  basswood  box 
with  a  top  and  bottom  of  three-ply  veneer.  Square-edged 
cases  are  built  over  a  wood  frame  or  over  tarboard,  which 
is  a  heavy  cardboard  saturated  with  tar.  This  construction 
makes  a  case  which  is  heavier  in  weight  than  one  built  over 
a  wood  frame.  If  you  tap  the  side  of  the  case,  you  can  tell 
whether  or  not  it  is  built  over  tarboard  or  wood,  for  the 
wood  gives  a  clearer  tone  than  the  tarboard,  or  resounds 
more.  Cheap  cases  may  be  made  with  a  pasteboard  top  and 
bottom.  Obviously  this  is  not  a  durable  foundation,  and, 
indeed,  one  luggage  expert  has  pointed  out  that  only  the 
smallest  of  women's  cases  and  the  tiniest  of  men's  luggage 
should  ever  be  made  in  this  fashion. 

Traveling  bags  or  grips,  on  the  other  hand,  often  have  an 
inner  frame  of  cardboard  to  help  preserve  the  shape  of  the 
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bag.  A  growing  tendency,  however,  is  reported  to  make 
traveling  bags  of  solid  leather,  usually  of  seven-ounce  cow- 
hide, which  is  sufficiently  heavy  to  hold  its  shape  without 
any  backing  material  behind  the  surface  of  the  leather. 

Leather  bags  may  be  attached  to  their  frames  by  sew- 
ing or  by  riveting.  The  sewing  may  be  done  either  by 
hand,  which  is  frequently  called  saddle  stitching,  or  by 
machine.  Hand-sewed  bags  are  considered  to  be  better 
looking  and  more  durable.  The  cheaper  grades  of  bags  as 
a  rule  are  made  with  riveted  frames. 

The  binding  or  reinforcement  on  the  square  edges  is  an 
important  consideration.  If  it  is  of  good  quality,  it  is  an 
addition  to  any  suitcase  both  in  appearance  and  in  adding 
to  its  wear.  Good  quality  leather  is  very  satisfactory  where 
a  tough,  heavy  grade  is  used.  Rawhide  is  the  toughest  of 
all  animal-hide  products  and  is  less  likely  to  scuff,  tear, 
and  lose  its  appearance  than  some  other  types  of  luggage. 

A  good  quality  lining  adds  considerable  to  the  appearance 
and  convenience  of  a  bag;  preferably  dark  colors  should  be 
used  because  they  show  less  soil  and  wear.  The  use  of 
elastic  in  pockets  is  being  eliminated  to  a  certain  extent  in 
favor  of  the  steel  coil  or  spring  which  has  a  longer  life. 
It  is  important,  however,  that  a  good  glue  be  used  in  fast- 
ening the  lining  in  place,  since  the  powerful  tension  of  the 
steel  spring  may  easily  pull  the  lining  away  from  the  frame 
and  thus  shorten  the  life  of  the  bag. 

Hardware 

One  way  to  tell  whether  a  piece  of  luggage  is  of  good 
workmanship  is  to  examine  the  locks.  There  is  nothing  so 
annoying  as  a  lock  which  will  not  close  or  which  has  a 
tendency  to  fly  open  at  the  slightest  jar  or  bump.  Locks 
made  of  ordinary  steel  or  iron  are  apt  to  get  rusty  and 
look  unsightly.  The  best  locks  should  be  made  of  solid 
brass  or  cast  bronze.   It  can  usually  be  assumed  that  if  the 
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hardware  on  a  bag  is  poor  or  weak,  tinny  looking,  unevenly 
finished,  or  poor  in  action,  the  luggage  is  of  a  low  or 
mediocre  grade.  On  the  whole,  it  will  be  found  that  fine 
hardware  goes  with  first-rate  workmanship  and  quality  of 
leather  and  other  materials.  It  is  especially  important  for 
people  who  travel  in  the  tropics  to  see  that  the  hardware  in 
the  bag  they  purchase  is  of  brass  throughout.  A  navy  officer 
who  purchased  several  pieces  for  a  trip  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  reported  that  on  a  piece,  which  was  otherwise  of 
good  quaUty,  the  pins  and  rivets  used  inside  and  out  were 
of  steel  and  corroded  rapidly.  This  not  only  ruined  the 
appearance  of  the  leather  by  staining  it  around  the  pins  and 
rivets,  but  made  it  impossible  to  pack  clothing  in  the  bag 
without  danger  of  rendering  the  garments  unfit  for  wear. 
A  somewhat  similar  experience  was  reported  by  a  visitor 
to  Hawaii  who  found  that  even  when  locks,  hinges,  and 
corners  were  brass  plated  they  rusted  through  and  made 
the  luggage  in  question  look  cheap  and  shabby.  The  locks 
should,  of  course,  be  put  on  with  solid  rivets.  Cheaper 
cases  have  locks  put  on  with  split  rivets  often  put  in  very 
insecurely.  Needless  to  say  only  good  rivets  with  the 
proper  and  substantial  washers  can  stand  the  hard  wear  to 
which  luggage  is  often  subjected. 

Leathers 

Assuming  that  you  have  decided  to  purchase  leather,  it 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  modern  science  has  developed 
a  technique  for  splitting  a  cowhide  into  very  fine  sheets.  A 
piece  which  is  advertised  as  genuine  leather  at  a  very  low 
price  may  be  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  "a  split."  This 
is  the  inner  or  flesh  side  of  the  hide,  and  it  is  not  so  tough 
or  durable  as  the  outer  side  or  hair  side  which  is  called 
"the  grain."  The  records  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
contain  numerous  cases  where  some  particular  piece  of 
^"gga?e  was  advertised  as  "genuine  cowhide,"  "warranted 
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genuine  cowhide,"  and  "genuine  leather,"  whereas  the 
products  in  question  were  really  made  from  split  leather 
which  can  be  made  to  resemble  top  grain  leather  in  appear- 
ance. Its  wearing  qualities,  on  the  other  hand,  are  another 
story.  If  you  purchase,  from  a  reputable  store,  luggage 
marked  right  on  the  hide  "top  grain  cowhide,"  you  can  be 
reasonably  sure  of  getting  the  real  thing.  The  leather  trade 
itself  makes  considerable  effort  to  see  that  this  labeling  is 
accurate,  and  there  are  few  manufacturers  or  dealers  who 
will  risk  lying  about  the  quality  of  the  leather  by  direct 
imprint  on  the  leather  itself.  One  type  of  material  which 
is  especially  well  regarded  in  the  trade  and  is  highly  durable 
is  the  new  rawhide  which  comes  in  both  light  and  dark 
colors.   It  is,  however,  somewhat  expensive. 

Buy  with  Care 

Buying  luggage  is  such  a  gamble  at  best  that  you  will  be 
wise  to  make  your  purchase  from  a  reputable  shop  which 
is  well  established  in  your  community,  or  from  a  depart- 
ment store  of  good  standing  and  repute.  Your  chances  of 
securing  proper  adjustment  on  a  purchase  which  turns  out 
badly  through  no  fault  of  yours  are  considerably  better 
when  dealing  with  this  type  of  store.  The  cut-rate  luggage 
shops  which  so  alluringly  advertise  bargains  at  half  price 
may  really  have  bargains  available — very  often  they  do,  in 
the  windows — but  you  will  need  to  be  a  very  canny,  well- 
informed  buyer  if  you  are  to  make  a  purchase  without 
undue  risk  in  such  a  shop.  An  interesting  story  is  told  of 
two  luggage  manufacturers  who  were  making  a  shopping 
survey  of  various  luggage  shops  of  the  type,  jammed  with 
merchandise  ticketed  "$15  bag,  now  $7.50."  One  suddenly 
noticed  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded  window  a  bag  which 
really  did  appear  to  be  a  good  buy.  "That,"  he  said  to  his 
companion,  "looks  like  a  real  value  for  $7.50."  "It  is," 
said  the  other,  "but  the  salesman  who  sells  two  in  one  day 
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THE  LEATHER 
used  for  covering 
this  case  or  bag  is 

&€/rm4fte. 

NATURAL  RUSSET 

COWHIDE 

made  from-  the  very 
finest  hides  available 


Qerxulne  aniline  dveo 

TOP  GRAIN  COWHIDE  li  Imncii 
by  •  v«3<Ubl«  procctt  and  iwcirwilcd  lo 
b*  h«  of  pis<"cnb  and  othcf  tiniihu 
ut«d  to  hid*  srain,  imparftctiont,  >l«int, 
tic.  Con$tqu«nHy,tha  leather  will  ihow 
loaccitaln  «iii«ntlh«  (at  wrinkln, veins, 
and  healed  ioatehei  thai  were  En  Ihc 
animal't  hide,  but  these  do  net  (n  any 
way  effect  the  wearing  quaiKy  ol  the 
leather. 

These  marfcs,  also  the  blending  of  IliM 
and  dark  shades,  anmistahably  Identify 
ANILINE  DYED  TOP  GRAIN 
LEATHER  the  Rnetl  and  Most  dur- 
able leather  made  for  the  ptirpote. 

Although  tanneis  buy  the  cboiecsl 
hides  obtainable,  leu  than  Vi  are  suit- 
able for  ANILINE  DYED  LEATHER. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  H  Is  ased 
only  fof  the  highest  gndc  of  l«atiief 
good*. 

• 

Bag  and  Strap  Leather  Division 
TANNER'S  COUNCIL  of  AMERICA 

100  COLO    STRetT.      NEW  YORK   CITr 


Look  for  these  Labels  before  you  Buy! 
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loses  his  job."  If  you  have  the  knowledge  which  it  takes 
to  pick  out  a  real  bargain  in  this  type  of  shop  and  the 
fortitude  to  force  the  clerk  to  take  your  money  and  let  you 
take  away  with  you  the  exact  bag  you  came  in  to  buy,  then 
you  can  be  trusted  to  make  your  purchase  without  getting 
gypped.  The  average  buyer  who  doesn't  know  just  what 
he's  looking  for  and  isn't  accustomed  to  being  firm  with 
clerks  will  likely  do  better  elsewhere. 

One  last  word  of  caution:  Avoid  luggage  places  where 
you  can  "get  it  wholesale."  They  offer  no  redress  in  the 
event  that  you  make  a  mistake  in  judgment  in  your  pur- 
chasing, and  your  chances  of  making  a  good  buy  are  about 
the  same  as  in  one  of  the  cut-rate  leather  shops. 


cic^t  lax  a  \3aad  Uvcstaiviant 

LOOKING  back  over  all  the  breakfasts,  lunches,  dinners,  and 
midnight  snacks  that  we  were  served,  we  can  recall  but  five 
eating  places  that  passed  our  six  arbitrary  rules  governing  a  good 
eating  place : 

1 — is  the  place  clean? 

2 — are  the  hot  things  served  hot  and  the  cold  things  served  cold  ? 

3 — are  the  vegetables  fresh  or  canned? 

4 — is  the  coffee  good,  fair  or  poor  ? 

5 — are  the  prices  in  line  with  the  food  served? 

6 — does  the  waiter  get  your  order  straight  and  deliver  it  as 
ordered  ? 

Anyone  who  travels,  sooner  or  later  becomes  just  a  little  bit 
discouraged  with  the  food  that  is  served  in  the  average  restaurant, 
hotel,  dining  car,  or  club.  We  have  always  wondered  how  a  cook 
or  a  chef  could  so  easily  ruin  a  chop,  a  roast,  a  steak,  or  an  omelet. 

— "How  Newspaper  Advertising  Works"  by  Frank  E.  Fehlman  in  Editor  and  Publisher 
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rooue 

By 
Walter  F.  Grueninger 


C~7  HIS  Christmas  I  shall  not  tell  you  which  albums  to 
^_y .give:  3'our  friends — or  yourself — although  I  hope  the 
unprecedented  low  prices  of  records  will  lead  you  to  give 
generously.  Instead  I  shall  present  a  check  list  of  albums 
I  have  rated  this  year  which  I  should  like  thoughtful  friends 
to  slip  into  my  Christmas  stocking.  (In  every  instance  the 
music  is  worthy  of  frequent  hearing,  the  interpretation 
highly  recommended,  the  fidelity  of  recording  satisfactory. 
The  list  includes  selections  from  all  of  the  classifications  I 
show  monthly:  orchestra,  concerto,  instrumental,  etc.) 

Use  this  guide  judiciously,  however.  Don't  give  Beetho- 
ven's Sonata  28  to  the  high  school  student  who  collects 
Bing  Crosby. 

Orchestra 

Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  4.  BBC  Symph.  under  Toscanini.  S 
sides,  Victor  M676.  $4.50.  The  Maestro  again  proves  his  genius 
and  the  engineers  record  him  better  than  usual. 

Dvorak:  Symphony  No.  2.  Czech  Phil.  Orch.  under  Talich.  10 
sides,  Victor  M663.  $5.50,  First  recording  plus  a  remarkable  per- 
formance of  a  symphony  that  stands  close  to  Brahms'  best. 

Haydn:  Symphony  No.  104  (" LoJidon" ) .  London  Phil.  Orch.  under 
Beecham.  6  sides,  Columbia  M409.  $3.50.  Superb  interpretation  of 
one  of  Haydn's  most  popular  symphonies. 

Mendelssohn:  Symphony  No.  3  ("Scotch" ).  Rochester  Phil.  Orch. 
under  Iturbi.  8  sides,  Victor  M699.  $4.50.  Mendelssohn's  melodious 
impressions  of  Scotland  introduced  by  an  orchestra  and  conductor  new 
to  records. 

Mozart:  Symphony  in  D  Major  ("Haffner").  London  Phil.  Orch. 
under  Beecham.  5  sides,  Columbia  M399.  $3.25.  Obviously  a 
masterwork,  performed  with  gusto. 

Schubert:   Symphony  No.   8   ("Unfinished").    Vienna   Phil.   Orch. 
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under   Walter.    6   sides,   Victor   G9.    $2.50.    The   ranking   recorded 
performance. 

Stravinsky:  Suite  from  Petrouchka.  Phil,  Symph.  Orch.  under 
Stravinsky.  4  sides,  Columbia  X177.  $2.50.  Modern  music  at  its  best. 

Concerto 

Bach:  Concerto  in  D  Minor.  Szigeti  (violin).  6  sides,  Columbia 
M418.   $3.50.   Solid  Bach  by  a  master  interpreter. 

Beethoven:  Concerto  No.  4.  Gieseking  (piano).  8  sides,  Columbia 
M411.    $4.50.    The  first  concerto  album  for  every  library. 

Beethoven:  Concerto  in  D  Major.  Heifetz  (violin).  10  sides 
Victor  M705.    $5.    The  definitive  recording. 

Haydn:  Concerto.  Landowska  (harpsichord).  6  sides,  Victor 
M471.    $3.50.    It  positively  sparkles. 

Instrumental  8C  Chamber 

Bach:  Toccatas  ^  Fugues  (Vols.  I  &  2).  Weinrich  (organ). 
Each  album  8  sides,  Musicraft  Albums  36  &  37.  Each,  $6.50.  Master- 
pieces for  the  organ  clearly  recorded. 

Beethoven:  Quartet  No.  4.  Coolidge  Quartet.  7  sides,  Victor 
M696.  $3.15.  Good  early  Beethoven  and  the  Coolidge's  most  authori- 
tative performance  on  disks. 

Beethoven:  Sonata  28.  Gieseking  (piano).  4  sides,  Columbia  X172. 
$2.50.    Superb  late  Beethoven. 

Dvorak:  Quartet  No.  6  ("American" ).  Budapest  Quartet.  6  sides, 
Victor  M681.  $3.50.  Melodious  chamber  music  by  the  world's 
foremost  quartet. 

Franck:  Prelude,  Chorale  and  Fugue.  Petri  (piano).  4  sides, 
Columbia  XI 76.    $2.50.    Significant   Franck. 

Smetana:  Quartet  No.  1.  Curtis  Quartet.  8  sides,  Columbia 
M405.   $4.50.   Efifective  recording  and  performance  of  an  old  favorite. 

Vocal 

Puccini:  Tosca  (complete).  Caniglia,  Gigli,  Borgioli,  etc.  28  sides. 
Victor  M359/40.  $15.  To  appreciate  Puccini  fully  hear  this  mag- 
nificent work  a  dozen  times. 

Schubert:  Selections  from  Die  Winterreise.  Lehmann  (soprano). 
8  sides,  Victor  M692.  $4.  A  triumph — though,  unfortunately,  only 
part  of  the  cycle. 

Miscellaneous 

A  Program  of  Mexican  Music.  Orch.  under  Chavez.  8  sides, 
Columbia  M414.  $4.50.  Something  different  and  thoroughly  enjoyable. 
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Ratings  of  Phonograph  Records 

Code:   A  A — highly  recommended;  A — recommended;  B — intermediate; 
C — not  recommended. 

Quality         Inter-       Fidelity 
of  pre-  of 

Orchestra  Music  tation     Recording 

Beethoven:  Leonore  Overture  No.  3.  Minne-        ABA 

apolis  Symph.  Orch.  under  Mitropoulos.  4 

sides,  Columbia  XI 73.   $2.50. 
Liszt:   Hungarian    Fantasia.     London    Phil.        BAA 

Orch.   under  Coates    (4  sides)    &  Mefisto 

Waltz  No.  2.   London  Symph.  Orch.  under 

Coates  (2  sides).    Victor  G19.   $2.50. 
Ravel:   Bolero.    Ail-American  Youth  Orch.        C  A  A 

under  Stokowski.   4  sides,  Columbia  X174. 

$20. 
Rimsky-Korsakov:    Scheherazade.     Detroit        BAB 

Symph.  Orch.  under  Kolar.  8  sides,  Decca 

Album  162.    $4.50. 
Rossini:  Overture  to  William  Tell.    Detroit        ABB 

Svmph.  Orch.  under  Kolar.  4  sides,  Decca 

Album  157.   $1.85. 
Schubert:     Symphony     No.     2.      Columbia        BAA 

Broad.  S>Tnph.  under  Barlow.  6  sides,  Co- 
lumbia M420.   $3.50. 
Stravinsky:  Suite  from  Petrouchka.    Phil.        AA  A  A  AA 

Symph.  Orch.  of  N.Y.  under  Stravinsky. 

4  sides,  Columbia  XI 77.   $2.50. 
Wood:  Fantasia  on  British  Sea  Songs.  Lon-        CAB 

don  Symph.  Orch.  under  Wood.    4  sides, 

Columbia  X175.    $2. 

Concerto 
Beethoven:  Concerto.    Heifetz    (violin).    9        AA  AA  AA 

sides,  Victor  M705.    $5. 

Instrumental  &  Chamber 

Bartok:  Contrasts.    Bartok   (piano)    Szigeti        B  AA  A  A 

(violin)  Goodman  (clarinet).  4  sides,  Co- 
lumbia X178.   $2.50. 

Beethoven:  Sonata  28.    Gieseking   (piano).        AA  AA  AA 

4  sides,  Columbia  X172.    $2.50. 

Haydn:  4  Quartets.    Pro  Arte  Quartet.    14        AA  A  A 

sides,  Victor  M689.   $7.50. 

Vocal 
Moussorgsky.     The   Nursery.    Martin    (so-        B  C  AA 

prano).   4  sides,  Columbia  J14.    $1.50. 
Songs  from  Shakespeare's  Plays.    Houston        A  A  AA 

(soprano).    12  sides,  Victor  P39.    $3.50. 
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Ratings  of  Phonograph  Records — Continued 

Code:  A  A — highly  recommended;  A — recommended;  B — intermediate; 
C — not   recommended. 

Quality         Inter-       Fidelity 

of  pre-  of 

Music  tatioK    Recordhig 

Light  &  Miscellaneous 
Vernon  Duke  Songs.   Hildegarde  (soprano).        B  A  AA 

6  sides,  Decca  Album  149.    $2.75. 
Gilbert- Sullivan:  lolanthe  (abridged).    Co-        AA  B  A 

lumbia      Light      Opera      Co.      12      sides, 

Columbia  M422.     $5. 
Richard  Tauber  in  Favorite  Songs.    Tauber        AA  A  B 

(tenor).    8  sides,  Decca  Album  163.    $3.50. 
Tropic   Nights.     Rios    (soprano).    8    sides,        B  AA  A 

Decca  Album  143.    $2.50. 
Voice  of  Poetry  Vol.  II.    Gielgud  (reader).        AA  A  AA 

12  sides,  Columbia  M419.    $5. 

Children   up  to   12 
Carlisle:    Robin   Hood.     Junior    Programs        AA  AA  A 

Opera  Co.    6  sides,  Victor  P35.    $2. 
Humperdinck:    Hansel   &    Gretel.     Junior        AA  AA  A 

Programs  Opera  Co.    8  sides,  Victor  P38. 

$2.50. 
Naginski:  Nonsense  Alphabet  Suite.    Martin        AA  B  AA 

(soprano).    4  sides,  Columbia  J12.    $1.50. 
Ravell:  Fairy  Tales  in  Music.     Ravell  (so-        AA  AA  A  A 

prano).     4  sides,   Columbia  J19.   $1.   &  6 

sides,  Columbia  J20.    $1.50. 
Bubble    &    Squeak.     Columbia    Children's        AA  AA  AA 

Music-Story    Group.      6    sides,    Columbia 

J 10.    $2. 
Edward     the    Dignified     Monkey.       Crane        A  A  AA 

(reader).    4  sides,  Columbia  J13.    $1.50. 
Instrumental    &    Novelty    Selections    for        A  AA  AA 

Children.      12    sides,    Decca    Album    146. 

$2.60. 
Lullabies.      Martin      (soprano).       6     sides,        A  A  B  A  A 

Columbia  J 17.    $2. 
Mike    the    Tough   Little    Tug   Boat.    Crane        AA  A  AA 

(reader).    4  sides,  Columbia  Jll.    $1.50. 
Old  World  Folk  Dances.     Small  Orch.     12        AA  AA  AA 

sides,  Columbia  J21.    $3.50. 
Rollicking  Roller  Skates.     Crane   (reader).        A  A  A  A 

4  sides,  Columbia  J18.    $1.50. 
Swiss  Folk  Dances.     Saxer  (accordion).    6        A  AA  A  A 

sides,  Columbia  J9.    $2. 
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SOME  type  of  fat  is  a  cook- 
ing necessity  in  every 
household.  In  the  Americas, 
Central  and  Western  Europe, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
other  countries  where  much 
bread  and  pastry  are  made, 
lard  was  the  standard  domes- 
tic cooking  fat  for  many 
years,  while  in  Italy  and  other 
countries  where  little  pastry  is 
eaten  and  where  the  swine  in- 
dustry has  not  been  greatly 
developed,  olive  oil  has  long 
been  used. 

More  and  more  in  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency to  displace  old-fash- 
ioned staple  substances  with 
new  factory  -  prepared,  mass- 
produced  foods,  and  cooking 
fats  have  been  no  exception. 
In  the  average  home,  particu- 
larly the  city  home,  the  long- 
established  natural  fats,  such 
as  lard,  olive  oil,  and  drip- 
pings from  baked  and  fried 
meats,  have  been  largely  elimi- 
nated by  liquid  and  solid  fats 
packaged  in  convenient  tins. 
Liquid  cottonseed  oil  first 
made  inroads  on  the  olive  oil 
trade  as  a  cheaper  substitute 
for  olive  oil  both  for  frying 


and  for  salad  use.  Corn  oil 
also  made  a  place  for  itself  as 
an  olive  oil  substitute. 

It  was  much  harder,  how- 
ever, for  the  vegetable  oils  to 
displace  the  old  stand-by,  lard, 
as  a  shortening.  Although  it 
is  possible  to  develop  a  tech- 
nique for  the  successful  use 
of  some  oils  as  shortenings, 
plastic  fats  are  easier  to  mix 
evenly  into  the  flour;  pastry 
made  with  oily  shortenings 
tends  to  become  greasy  in  feel 
and  appearance.  Hence  the 
place  of  lard  as  shortening  for 
home  use  remained  secure  un- 
til the  process  of  hydrogena- 
tion  was  perfected.  By  this 
process  a  white  or  creamy 
plastic  fat,  smooth  in  texture 
and  resembling  lard  in  ap- 
pearance, is  produced  by 
chemical  processing  from  the 
liquid  oils. 

The  hydrogenated  vegetable 
oils  have  practically  no  flavor 
or  odor  and  will  keep  indefi- 
nitely at  room  temperature, 
due  to  the  removal  of  the 
easily-oxidized  unsaturated 
fatty  acids  which  are  present 
in  natural  fats.  Backed  by 
powerful  and  far-flung  adver- 
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tising  campaigns  in  all  the 
popular  women's  magazines, 
these  relatively  new  products 
have  elbowed  lard  out  of  many 
a  household  refrigerator. 

The  housewife,  naturally 
enough,  considered  their  con- 
venience, their  physical  ap- 
pearance, and  their  much-ad- 
vertised purity,  and  gave  little 
attention  to  the  possibility 
that  something  might  be  lost 
to  the  diet  when  she  substi- 
tuted them  for  the  less  attrac- 
tive and  less  homogeneous 
common  food  fats  familiar  in 
her  mother's  and  grand- 
mother's day.  Today's  home- 
maker  is  told  that  Spry  is 
"Triple  Creamed  for  Easy 
Mixing"  and  that  the  "New 
Sure-Mix  Crisco  gives  higher, 
lighter,  tenderer  cakes,"  but 
rarely,  indeed,  does  she  hear 
about  the  possible  advantages 
of  lard.  Nor  is  the  housewife 
reminded  that  when  a  food 
substance  is  made  free  of 
characteristic  flavor  and  odor 
and  given  non-spoiling  prop- 
erties by  a  refining  technique, 
something  of  value  and  nutri- 
tional importance  is  sure  to 
have  been  taken  out  of  it. 
The  abnormally  white,  highly 
purified  factory-made  oils  and 
fats,  especially  those  derived 
from  non-food  sources,  such 


as  cottonseed,  have  a  funda- 
mental and  obvious  deficiency 
in  their  lack  of  vitamin  and 
mineral  substances  (usually 
associated  with  color  and  fla- 
vor) that  are  always  associ- 
ated with  natural,  wholesome 
foods. 

There  are  a  few  compounds 
(mixtures  of  hydro  genated 
lard  and  vegetable  oils)  on  the 
market,  but  they  are  relatively 
unimportant  both  as  to  adver- 
tising claims  and  distribution. 
Hence,  practically  the  only 
important  choice  which  the 
contemporary  housewife  has 
to  make,  when  she  goes  to  the 
store  to  buy  a  plastic  fat  for 
home  use,  is  whether  she  will 
choose  lard  or  hydrogenated 
vegetable  oil. 

Fats  as  Shortenings 

So  far  as  physical  proper- 
ties go,  the  superiority  of 
plain  lard  for  use  as  a  short- 
ening over  any  of  the  hydro- 
genated fats  now  on  the  mar- 
ket has  been  quite  thoroughly 
demonstrated  by  extensive  ex- 
perimental work.  One  au- 
thority defines  a  shortening 
thus :  "The  best  shortening  is 
that  material  which  when 
baked  in  a  dough  gives  to  the 
product  a  minimum  breaking 
strength   and   a   minimum 
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crushing  strength."  In  two 
series  of  tests  in  the  experi- 
mental work  mentioned,  the 
shortening  value  of  hydrogen- 
ated  cottonseed  oil  was  shown 
to  be  about  70  per  cent  of  that 
of  refined  lard. 

Other  tests  made  by  a  state 
agricultural  college  showed 
the  superior  shortening  value 
of  lard  over  hydrogenated 
lard.  Lards  were  found  to 
head  the  list  of  plastic  fats 
for  use  in  pastry  for  supe- 
riority in  flakiness,  flavor, 
shortening  value,  and  econ- 
omy. Since  the  shortening 
value  of  the  hydrogenated  fats 
and  compounds  is  only  about 
three-fourths  that  of  lard,  it 
is  necessary  to  use  more  of 
these  fats  than  of  lard.  At 
present  prices  (lard  10  to  12 
cents,  and  hydrogenated  cot- 
tonseed oils  about  20  cents, 
per  pound)  the  substitutes  are 
pretty  expensive  shortenings 
and  the  thoughtful  housewife 
may  question  the  advisability 
of  paying  170  per  cent  more 
for  a  given  amount  of  short- 
ening value  in  factory-made 
fats,  than  for  the  same  short- 
ening value  in  the  form  of 
lard. 

Nutritional  Value 

It  seems  only  reasonable  to 


believe  that  oils  made  from 
products  which  are  good  for 
food  (peanuts,  corn,  olives, 
etc.)  should  themselves  be 
suitable  for  human  consump- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  it 
does  not  seem  at  all  certain 
that  a  substance  such  as  cot- 
tonseed, generally  regarded  as 
an  inedible  product  so  far  as 
human  beings  are  concerned, 
should  provide  a  nutritionally 
desirable  food  substance  for 
man. 

It  was  long  held  that  low 
melting-point  fats  were  more 
completely  assimilated  than 
fats  with  high  melting  points. 
Recent  experiments  have  ap- 
parently shown,  however,  that 
although  a  low  melting  point 
may  be  favorable  to  complete 
absorption  of  a  fat,  the  actual 
determining  factor  seems  to 
be  the  presence  of  certain  fatty 
acids  which  occur  in  various 
amounts  in  different  fats. 
These  may  be  either  saturated 
or  unsaturated.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  the  latter 
group  is  linoleic  acid,  which 
some  authorities  believe  has 
recently  been  demonstrated  to 
be  an  essential  part  of  the  diet 
(just  as  are  certain  vitamins, 
A,  Bi,  and  G,  for  example). 
Several  groups  of  investiga- 
tors found  that  rats  fed  scien- 
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tifically  purified  diets  ade- 
quately supplied  with  protein, 
energy,  salts,  and  vitamins, 
but  lacking  fat,  grew  satisfac- 
torily for  a  time  but  soon  de- 
veloped a  dietary  deficiency 
disease  and  died.  The  disease, 
manifesting  deteriorations  of 
hair  and  scalp,  with  other  se- 
rious involvements,  was  found 
to  be  easily  arrested,  and  the 
symptoms  entirely  disappeared 
upon  the  feeding  of  linoleic 
acid. 

Oleic  acid,  also  one  of  the 
unsaturated  group,  and  the 
principal  acid  in  oleo  oil,  was 
found  ineffective  as  a  cure. 
(Oleo  oil  is  extracted  from 
beef  fat ;  it  is  extensively  used 
in  making  oleomargarine.) 
These  findings  have  been  dis- 
puted by  other  authorities,  but 
so  far  as  can  be  said  at  the 
present  time,  the  experimen- 
ters seem  to  have  been  on 
fairly  firm  ground  in  drawing 
their  conclusions. 

The  process  of  hydrogena- 
tion  destroys  linoleic  acid 
(and  other  unsaturated  fatty 
acids)  to  a  large  degree  and 
thus  removes  rather  certainly 
valuable  food  substances  from 
natural  fats.  One  table  of  an- 
alyses showed  the  linoleic  acid 
content  of  refined  lard  as  5 
to    14  per  cent,  and  of  leaf 


lard  as  4  to  11  per  cent,  but 
indicated  that  hydrogenated 
lard  contained  only  about  1 
to  3  per  cent.  Liquid  cotton- 
seed oil  contained  about  50 
per  cent  linoleic  acid  but  hy- 
drogenated cottonseed  oil 
only  about  13  to  15  per  cent. 
In  a  series  of  experiments  in 
which  fat  was  5,  30,  and  55 
per  cent  of  the  diet  of  rats, 
the  growth  induced  by  refined 
lard  was  found  slightly  su- 
perior in  each  case  to  that 
produced  by  hydrogenated  cot- 
tonseed oil,  although  both  fats 
contained  appreciable  amounts 
of  linoleic  acid. 

An  objection  to  cottonseed 
oil  which  is  important  to  some 
persons  is  that  it  is  a  rather 
common  cause  of  allergy.  The 
American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, in  Accepted  Foods,  cau- 
tiously states:  "Some  persons 
appear  to  'be  sensitive  to  it," 
while  Vaughan,  in  Practice  of 
Allergy,  mentions  that  the  in- 
cidence of  allergy  to  cotton- 
seed oil  in  several  groups  of 
patients  was  found  to  range 
from  0.6  to  5.3  per  cent.  It 
has  been  noted,  moreover,  that 
allergy  to  cottonseed  oil  is  apt 
to  produce  very  severe  symp- 
toms and  that,  furthermore,  it 
is  likely  to  be  difficult  to  treat. 
Peanut  oil  has  been  found 
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to  have  both  satisfactory 
growth-promoting  value  and  a 
fairly  high  digestibility  co- 
efficient, and  would  seem  a 
logical  substitute  for  olive  oil, 
if  available  and  if  the  taste  is 
satisfactory.  There  are  prac- 
tically no  data  at  hand  as  to 
the  growth  -  promoting  quality 
and  digestibility  coefficient  of 
corn  oil,  but  so  far  as  is 
known,  it  should  also  prove 
satisfactory  in  these  respects. 
Dr.  Vaughan  mentions  both 
corn  and  peanut  oils  as  satis- 
factory salad  oils  and  does  not 
refer  to  allergic  reactions  from 
either  of  them. 

Lard  and  Other  Fats 

The  lards  usually  available 
are  kettle-rendered  leaf  lard, 
kettle-rendered  lard,  and 
prime  steam  or  steam-ren- 
dered lard.  Kettle  -  rendered 
leaf  lard  comes  from  the 
"leaves"  of  fat  in  the  hog's 
abdomen,  and  is  considered  by 
many  superior  to  other  types. 
Kettle  -  rendered  lard  is  made 
from  a  combination  of  leaf 
and  back  fats.  Both  kinds  of 
lard,  as  their  names  imply, 
are  rendered  in  steam- jacketed 
kettles.  Prime  steam  lard  is 
made  from  the  fats  removed 
during  killing  and  cutting. 
Probably  80  per  cent  of  com- 
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mercially  sold  lard  is  of  this 
type.  It  is  normally  lighter  in 
color  than  kettle-rendered  lard 
and,  if  bleached  further,  is 
known  as  refined  lard.  Too 
much  bleaching  is  considered 
undesirable.  Neutral  lard  is 
usually  made  from  the  "leaves" 
rendered  at  low  temperature. 
It  has  almost  no  flavor  or 
odor.  Very  little  of  this  lard 
is  available  to  the  household 
consumer  as  it  is  nearly  all 
used  by  the  oleomargarine  in- 
dustry, perhaps  on  account  of 
its  very  lack  of  characteristic 
flavor  and  odor. 

Under  the  new  Food,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  makers  of 
cooking  fats  should  have  been 
required  to  state  the  kinds  of 
oil  or  fat  and  the  amount  and 
processing  of  each,  used  in 
their  products,  in  order  that 
consumers  could  know  what 
they  are  buying.  No  more 
useful  or  revealing  informa- 
tion, however,  appears  on  the 
labels  of  common  products  of 
this  type  now  than  in  former 
years. 

For  ordinary  frying,  a  can 
in  the  refrigerator  into  which 
all  sorts  of  home-rendered 
fats  are  poured,  will  save  quite 
a  considerable  amount  on  the 
cooking-fat  bill.  A  question  is 
occasionally  raised  as  to  the 
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flavor  desirability  of  foods  able  on  this  question  are  ex- 
that  are  deep- fat- fried  in  hy-  tremely  limited  and  seem  to 
drogenated  cottonseed  oil,  in  be  of  more  interest  to  corn- 
comparison  with  those  fried  in  mercial  or  factory  users  of 
lard.    The  data  so  far  avail-  the  fats  than  to  home  users. 

Recommended 
Lard,  plain,  not  hydrogenated,  not  too  white — preferably  pur- 
chased from  some  clean,  well-observed  farm  kitchen. 
Olive  oil.    Shown  by  long  experience  to  be  a  wholesome  £at. 

Qualified  Recommendation 
Lard,  hydrogenated.    Inferior  to  plain  lard,  nutritionally  and 

as  a  shortening. 
Mazola    (Corn    Products    Refining    Co.,    N.Y.C.)     Corn    oil. 

Judged  to  be  a  satisfactory  cooking  oil. 

Keep  Meat  Cold  and  Covered 

"D  AW  beefsteak  and  lamb  and  pork  chops  keep  best  and  longest  if 
■*-^  they  are  covered  with  paraffin  paper.  Steaks  and  chops  left 
uncovered  in  the  refrigerator  dry  out  and  acquire  a  hard,  dry,  dark, 
leathery  surface  after  about  a  day,  while  those  stored  in  a  covered 
dish  soon  show  signs  of  spoilage.  Because  lamb  spoils  faster  than 
beef  or  pork,  it  needs  a  temperature  of  at  least  45  degrees  Fahren- 
heit in  the  refrigerator. 

Hamburg  or  other  ground  raw  meat  keeps  best  if  mixed  with 
salt  and  other  seasonings,  wrapped  in  waxed  paper,  and  placed 
on  the  coldest  shelf  of  the  refrigerator.  Ground  meat  spoils  faster 
than  other  meat  and  in  the  ordinary  home  refrigerator  cannot  be 
expected  to  keep  well  more  than  a  day. 

Cooked  meat  also  keeps  best  wrapped  in  waxed  or  parchment 
paper.  Most  cooked  meat  keeps  longer  than  raw  meat  with  the 
exception  of  jellied  meat,  boiled  tongue,  meat  loaf,  and  such 
prepared  dishes.  These  meat  mixtures  will  not  usually  keep  over 
two  days.  A  cooked  roast,  however,  should  keep  five  or  six  days 
in  a  good  refrigerator  if  covered  with  waxed  paper. 

— Roberta    R.     Hershey    in    Agricultural    Leaders'    Digest 


If  you're  buying  a 
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^HAT  kind  of  radio  set 
are  you  planning  to  buy 
the  family  for  Christmas  ?  The 
answer  to  that  question  can- 
not be  made  intelligently  until 
you  have  fully  considered  just 
what  you  expect  of  a  radio  set. 
To  some  people  a  radio  set  is 
a  piece  of  furniture  which  just 
fits  in  a  certain  space  in  the 
living  room;  to  others  it  is  a 
handy  means  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  current  events ; 
to  still  others,  it  is  a  musical 
instrument  and  is  expected  to 
reproduce  a  symphony  or 
chamber  music  concert  with 
truth  and  with  a  high  degree 
of  fidelity  to  the  original 
sounds. 

Those  who  buy  a  radio  set 
as  furniture  need  little  or  no 
advice,  since  the  problem  is 
entirely  one  of  appearance  and 
style — all  a  matter  of  individ- 
ual taste.  For  those  who  want 
a  small,  low-priced  set  to  get 
the  news,  the  question  is  large- 
ly one  of  price,  and  radio  sets 
that  will  work  and  be  good 
enough  for  the  purpose  may 


be  had  from  $10  up.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  the  cheapest  sets 
for  this  purpose  may  give  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  and  ex- 
pense in  servicing — so  bad  in 
some  cases  that  servicing  does 
not  pay  and  a  new  set  is  re- 
quired. 

It  is  the  third  type  of  person 
who  will  have  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  making  his  selection. 
P'or  him  the  inexpensive  table- 
model  sets  cannot  be  consid- 
ered, for  none  of  them  pro- 
vide the  desired  high-fidelity. 
This  quality  in  a  good  radio 
set  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  the  music  lover,  for 
who  would  want  to  listen  to 
symphony  concerts  on  Sunday 
afternoons  through  an  instru- 
ment which  cut  off  all  the  low 
and  the  high  notes  and  em- 
phasized the  middle  range  all 
out  of  proportion? 

The  console  type  is  the  only 
style  of  radio  which  can  pro- 
duce really  lifelike  reproduc- 
tion of  the  music  being  broad- 
cast. The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  bigger  the  bafHe — or 
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surface  in  which  the  loud- 
speaker is  mounted — the  bet- 
ter the  reproduction.  The  best 
reproduction  is  secured  when 
the  speaker  is  mounted  in  a 
flat,  soHd  baffle  or  board  about 
eight  feet  square.  In  order  to 
obtain  some  compromise  with 
convenience  and  appearance, 
engineers  have,  in  a  sense, 
bent  the  baffle  back  to  form 
the  cabinet.  This  compromise, 
however,  has  introduced  cer- 
tain problems,  one  of  which  is 
that  in  bending  the  baffle  back, 
the  cabinet  has  a  certain  reso- 
nance which  causes  an  un- 
pleasant boom.  This  boom  is 
more  common  with  low-priced 
sets  because  of  certain  short- 
comings in  design  which  go 
with  low  cost  of  production. 
If  the  set  is  first  rate  to  begin 
with  in  all  of  its  essentials, 
then  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
bigger  the  cabinet,  the  better 
will  be  the  reproduction  of  the 
low  tones.  It  is  the  low  tones 
which  are  important  to  give 
quality  and  solidity  to  the  re- 
production of  music. 

If  there  are  children  in  the 
home,  the  best  high-fidelity  set 
that  you  can  afford  should  be 
considered  as  an  investment  in 
their  musical  education.  Radio 
and  canned  music  have  ac- 
quired   such    an    outstanding 


place  today  that  the  average 
child  is  likely  to  attend  in 
person  few  concerts  and  few 
actual  performances  of  what 
might  be  called  live  music.  In 
developing  his  musical  ear, 
therefore,  it  is  very  important 
that  the  music  which  he  hears 
over  the  radio  in  the  home  be 
as  faithfully  reproduced  as 
possible.  Schools  which  give 
courses  in  music  appreciation 
should  certainly  make  use  of  a 
radio  set  or  radio-phonograph 
with  extreme  high-fidelity  of 
reproduction. 

BECAUSE  the  public  as  a 
whole  has  shown  a  pref- 
erence for  gadgets,  fancy 
dials,  and  the  desire  to  get  as 
many  different  stations  as  pos- 
sible, greater  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  sensitivity  and 
selectivity  than  on  fidelity. 
Sensitivity  is  the  ability  of  a 
receiver  to  pick  up  weak  or 
distant  stations.  So  much  re- 
search has  been  done  in  this 
field  that  most  moderate- 
priced  sets  on  the  market  to- 
day have  more  sensitivity  than 
will  ever  be  needed. 

Selectivity  is  the  ability  of 
the  set  to  select  one  program 
from  several  others  without 
interference  or  having  one 
program  fade  in  and  out  of 
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the  other.  This  quality  is  also 
highly  developed  in  most  new 
radio  sets  above  the  lowest 
price  levels.  Both  sensitivity 
and  selectivity  cost  compara- 
tively little  to  secure. 

Fidelity,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  involves  actual  repro- 
duction of  lifelike  tones  adds 
considerable  to  the  cost  of 
making  a  set,  both  as  to  the 
cost  of  parts  and  as  to  greater 
difficulties  and  costs  in  the 
production  process  itself. 

True  high-fidelity  is  best 
secured  from  a  local  station 
not  more  than  75  miles  away 
from  the  set,  which  is  broad- 
casting the  actual  program 
from  its  own  studio,  not  "pip- 
ing it  in"  over  telephone  wires 
from  a  more  distant  point. 
Much  of  the  subconscious  dis- 
like or  boredom  with  radio 
programs  may  be  due  in  part 
to  lack  of  fidelity  of  the  pro- 
gram's reproduction. 

THE  1941  radio  sets  will 
not  offer  any  startlingly 
new  features.  The  loop  an- 
tenna which  is  supposed  to 
eliminate  the  outside  aerial  is 
improved  even  in  the  medium- 
priced  console  sets.  This  de- 
velopment, however,  is  a  con- 
cession to  those  who  look  upon 
the  radio  set  chiefly  as  a  piece 


of  furniture,  free  from  ex- 
ternal wires,  and  easily  moved 
about.  Reception  is  still  no- 
where nearly  as  good  as  it  is 
with  an  outside  aerial,  in  most 
localities.  Many  people  com- 
plain that  their  radio  set  is 
noisy  and  are  inclined  to 
blame  it  on  the  set  itself.  In 
many  cases,  this  noise  can  be 
almost  entirely  eliminated  by 
connecting  the  set  to  a  good 
outside  antenna  properly  put 
up  by  an  intelligent  service- 
man. 

Push-button  tuning  is  still 
not  too  satisfactory  and  is  by 
no  means  foolproof  as  yet. 
The  two  types  of  push-button 
tuning  that  work  on  an  elec- 
trical system  are  susceptible  to 
changes  in  temperature  and 
humidity  and  consequently 
will  not  stay  in  adjustment, 
particularly  when  the  season 
is  changing  from  cold  to 
warm  or  damp  to  dry  weather. 

One  engineer  observes  that 
in  the  1941  models  the  cab- 
inets are  showier  and  of 
poorer  and  thinner  materials 
than  last  year's  models.  The 
quality  of  the  parts  also  ap- 
pears to  be  poor,  and  this  de- 
velopment will  undoubtedly 
make  for  shorter  life  and 
more  expensive  and  more  fre- 
quent repairs.  It  is  due  un- 
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doubtedly  to  the  effect  of 
higher  costs  and  taxes,  and 
represents  an  attempt  to  keep 
Ust  prices  at  about  the  same 
levels  as  heretofore.  There  is 
also  a  trend  toward  simplifi- 
cation and  fewer  parts  which 
may  be  a  desirable  by-product 
of  this  trend  toward  economy. 

The  same  engineer  points 
out  that  Stewart  Warner  is 
putting  out  a  rather  better 
looking  than  average  cabinet 
in  the  medium  price  console 
line.  The  small  Emerson  table 
models  which  sell  so  widely 
have  improved  in  tone — if  it 
happens  to  be  a  small  table 
model  you  are  interested  in. 
The  improvement  is  apparent- 
ly due  to  some  sort  of  filter 
device  introduced  over  the 
loud-speaker,  which  seems  to 
reduce  the  middle  tones  and 
bring  out  the  highs,  thus  im- 
proving the  balance  of  tones. 

Emerson  is  currently  offer- 
ing a  high-fidelity  table  model 
at  $70,  but  at  that  price  you 
could  get  a  console  set  with  a 
large  bafifle  which  would  be  a 
more  effective  way  of  secur- 
ing better  reproduction.  Most 
table-model  sets  this  year  in 
the  price  range  above  $20 
have  added  a  tube  in  an  un- 
tuned rf  stage  which  helps  to 
decrease  the  hiss  or  noise. 


THE  new  FM  radio  about 
which  there  has  been  so 
much  discussion  of  late  may 
be  an  expensive  way  of  secur- 
ing high-fidelity.  Some  engi- 
neers hold  that  FM  has  noth- 
ing inherent  in  its  system — ex- 
cept its  ability  to  override  or 
reject  the  noises  due  to  static — 
which  could  not  be  secured  in 
our  present  AM  system  if  the 
same  degree  of  emphasis  were 
put  on  fidelity.  It  has  been 
suggested,  however,  that  edu- 
cating the  public  to  the  higher 
values  of  good  fidelity  is  such 
a  slow  process  that  a  more 
effective  way  of  securing  the 
same  result  is  the  spectacu- 
lar one  of  discarding  the  am- 
plitude system  of  broadcasting 
with  all  the  enormous  amount 
of  money  invested  in  equip- 
ment and  gradually  supplant- 
ing AM  with  FM  stations  and 
FM  receivers.  FM  broadcast- 
ing, however,  is  still  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage. 

To  get  really  good  results, 
considerable  attention  must  be 
paid  to  a  good  outside  an- 
tenna. FM  sets  this  year  in 
the  better  quality  range  are 
put  out  by  Stromberg-Carlson, 
General  Electric,  and  Philhar- 
monic. There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  development  will  encour- 
age high-fidelity  and  decrease 
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the  annoyance  of  noise,  but 
whether  it  will  do  it  economi- 
cally is  still  a  question. 

Television  is  still  a  luxury, 
and  only  a  few  programs  are 
available.  One  engineer  ad- 
vises that  in  his  opinion  no 
television  set  below  $200  is 
worth  considering.  This  same 
engineer  further  considers 
that  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
any  phonograph  combination 
under  $150  will  be  worth  buy- 
ing. You  can  perhaps  get  one 
that  works  for  $50,  but  it  can 
not  be  considered  a  musical 
instrument. 

'HE  best  advice  that  can  be 
given  on  how  to  buy  a  good 
radio  is  to  plan  to  spend  at 
least  $150  for  a  set.  In  making 
your  choice  between  two  or 
three,  get  your  dealer  to  send 
them  up  on  approval  and  tr}- 
them  out  in  your  own  home. 
Be  sure  to  pick  a  program 
which  you  like  and  listen  on 
all  three  sets  successively  to 
the  same  program.  As  a 
shrewd  dealer  has  pointed  out, 
a  customer  may  associate  his 
dislike  of  a  particular  pro- 
gram with  the  radio  set  itself 
and  reject  it  on  that  account, 
whereas  the  same  radio  re- 
producing a  program  which 
he  likes  mav  have  an  entirelv 


different  effect  on  him.  The 
best  test  of  reproduction,  that 
is,  the  set's  own  performance 
unmasked  by  defects  due  to 
the  broadcasting,  is  on  a  pro- 
gram originating  in  a  studio 
not  more  than  200  miles  away 
and  not  one  brought  in  on  tele- 
phone wires,  perhaps  from 
Hollywood.  Whatever  you  do, 
don't  try  out  the  radio  on  a 
recorded  program.  The  re- 
cording itself  may  not  be  a 
good  one,  or  the  pickup  in  the 
studio  may  be  a  mediocre  one, 
and  in  such  cases  the  radio 
set  will  not  be  responsible  for 
the  faulty  reproduction. 

Avoid  armchair,  end-table, 
and  other  trick  models,  and 
stick  to  the  conventional  con- 
sole type  with  the  fewest  pos- 
sible mechanical  and  dial  gad- 
gets and  innovations;  such 
large  and  conventional  models 
are  most  likely  to  give  good 
fidelity.  Possibly  the  set  cur- 
rently offered  by  Philhar- 
monic Radio  Co.,  21  West  45 
St.,  New  York  City,  at  this 
writing  comes  nearest  to  be- 
ing a  really  first-grade  high- 
fidelity  set  available  on  the 
general  market  (if  one  ex- 
cludes a  few  custom  built  and 
very  high-priced  receivers  that 
can  sometimes  be  had,  built  to 
specifications). 


Picking  Educational  Toys 

PLAY  is  a  child's  way  of  learning.  It  is  his  way  of 
finding  out  about  everything  in  the  world  around 
him,  and  of  strengthening  and  co-ordinating  his 
muscles. 

A  child  wants  toys  with  which  he  can  do  something: 
blocks  to  build  and  knock  down  again;  a  pail  and  shovel 
and  a  pile  of  sand ;  a  toy  horse  or  a  box  tied  to  a  string  to 
pull  across  the  floor;  a  large-headed  hammer,  a  box  of 
roofing  nails,  and  some  boards  of  soft  pine. 

A  child  needs  to  run,  to  climb,  to  swing,  to  ride,  to  pull, 
to  push,  to  dig,  to  throw.  He  needs  to  have  his  interests 
always  widening.  Although  quiet  play  is  important,  espe- 
cially for  the  little  child,  at  least  a  part  of  every  child's 
play  should  be  free  and  active. 

A  child  should  spend  as  much  of  his  day  as  possible  out 
in  the  sunshine.  A  safe  place  to  play  out-of-doors  is  every 
child's  right,  and  some  simple  home-made  play  apparatus 
will  make  this  place  more  attractive  to  the  child  and  to  his 
friends.  A  sand  box  and  some  empty  packing  cases  from 
which  the  nails  have  been  pulled  make  a  good  beginning. 
Children  like  to  make  their  own  playhouses,  and  a  packing 
box  that  is  a  house  today  may  be  a  boat  tomorrow. 

If  space  permits,  more  elaborate  equipment  can  be  built 
at  a  nominal  cost  by  the  father  who  is  handy  with  tools, 
or  by  the  local  carpenter.  Not  all  back  yards  are  large 
enough  for  climbing  bars  or  slides,  but  such  simple  equip- 
ment as  sand  box,  seesaw,  packing  boxes,  swing  or  hori- 
zontal bar  can  be  used  in  small  yards  or  even  on  a  porch. 
Equipment,  such  as  swings,  rings  and  bars,  if  attached  to 
frames  that  are  large  and  well  constructed,  can  be  varied 
according  to  the  interests  of  children  of  various  ages. 

Reprinted   from   Neu>  Hampshire   Health   News 
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TENDING  THE  FIRE 


By 

Kenneth  F.  Gilbert 


T*'HE  most  economical  way 
*  to  keep  a  fire  is  to  tend  it 
regularly.  Forcing  it  and  then 
checking  it  and  repeating  the 
routine  the  next  time  the 
house  cools  off  is  one  way  of 
wasting  much  fuel.  The  draft 
should  be  regulated  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  draft  in  the  ash- 
pit door  and  the  check  damper. 
The  smoke-pipe  cross  dam- 
per should  always  be  kept 
partly  closed  except  in  the 
coldest  weather  when  a  faster 
fire  can  be  forced  by  opening 
it  wide,  and  as  your  own 
chimney  draft  condition  may 
require.  The  fire  door  itself 
should  never  be  opened  to 
check  the  draft  except  pos- 
sibly in  an  emergency.  This 
retards  combustion,  but  its 
chief  effect  is  to  chill  the 
heater  and  thus  waste  the 
fire's  heat  up  the  chimney. 

If  the  draft  cannot  be  re- 
duced sufficiently  by  the  other 
controls,  the  reason  may  lie 
with  leaks  in  the  ash  pit  or 
with   the   size   of   coal   being 


used.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
a  smaller  (and  cheaper)  size 
or  mixing  some  of  a  smaller 
size  with  the  regular  coal  may 
overcome  the  difficulty. 

Bituminous  coal  requires 
more  frequent  attention  and, 
if  waste  is  to  be  prevented, 
somewhat  more  care  in  firing 
will  be  necessary.  This  coal 
should  never  be  spread  over 
the  whole  fire.  The  gases 
given  off  must  have  ample  air 
immediately  after  firing  if 
they  are  to  burn,  and  a  blanket 
of  fresh  coal  not  only  cuts  off 
the  supply  but  lowers  the  tem- 
perature of  the  fire  box.  The 
gases  consequently  escape  un- 
burned,  and  when  flame 
breaks  through  the  fuel  bed 
and  they  suddenly  ignite  later 
on,  they  may  often  cause  ex- 
plosions that  blow  doors  open 
or  blow  the  smoke  pipe  out  of 
the  chimney  opening. 

Many  deaths  of  sleeping 
persons  have  been  caused  in 
this  way  when  gas  escapes  into 
the  house  through  a  fire  door 


Editoh's  Note:  This  article  is  a  continuation  of  "Is  Your  Coal  Bill  Too  High?" 
which  appeared  in  the  November,  1940,  Cofisumers'  Digest. 
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blown  Open  or  from  a  smoke 
pipe  opening  detached  from 
the  chimney. 

In  correct  firing,  the  hve 
coal  is  raked  toward  one  side 
of  the  grate  and  the  fresh  coal 
thrown  in  until  the  bed  is  even. 
Thus  the  brightly  burning 
coal  can  immediately  ignite 
the  gases  from  the  fresh 
charge. 

Some  householders  attempt 
to  keep  the  house  temperature 
comparatively  high  overnight, 
in  the  belief  they  are  saving 
the  fuel  that  would  otherwise 
be  consumed  in  warming  the 
house  quickly  in  the  morning. 
Tests  show  that  this  is  un- 
sound reasoning.  When  a 
house  is  warmer  inside  than 
out,  it  loses  heat  constantly. 
The  lower  the  inside  tempera- 
ture in  relation  to  that  out- 
side, the  less  heat  is  lost,  and 
fuel  can  be  saved,  therefore, 
by  letting  the  house  cool  oflf 
somewhat  at  night,  say  to 
about  60  degrees.  Just  how 
much  can  be  saved  in  this 
manner  depends,  of  course,  on 
how  low  the  outside  tempera- 
ture is,  for  the  possible  saving 
is  greater  at  low  outdoor  tem- 


peratures than  it  is  in  milder 
weather. 

In  striving  after  economy, 
it  is  easy  for  the  householder 
to  waste  his  money  by  leaning 
on  a  coal-saving  nostrum  in- 
stead of  saving  fuel  the  "hard 
way"  by  wise  selection  of  type 
and  size  of  coal  and  careful 
firing.  Some  of  these  nostrums 
are  chemicals  to  be  mixed 
with  the  coal,  and  none  tested 
has  proved  of  value;  none  is 
at  all  likely  to  do  so  in  the 
future.  Those  composed  of 
calcium  chloride  may  serious- 
ly damage  the  heater  by  en- 
couraging rust.  Special  color- 
ing of  fuel  and  claims  of  spe- 
cial blending  of  coals  do  not 
go  with  any  substantial  effect 
on  heating  qualities. 

The  most  effective  method 
of  saving  money  on  fuel  is  to 
be  sure  of  having  a  furnace 
and  boiler  of  the  right  size 
and  type  for  the  house  and 
cleaning  the  furnace  and  pipes 
regularly.  Buying  the  right 
type  and  size  of  coal  and 
firing  it  properly  will  then 
achieve  all  the  economy  that 
can  possibly  be  secured  with 
coal. 


Hocus  Focus 

By 
PERCIVAL  WILDE 

^ 

'    1 

XXVII,  A  New  Wetting  Agent 

Uses  of  Aerosol 

%  solution  to  be 
used 

In  developers:                                                                        0.01  to  0.05% 
As  a  preliminary  bath  before  development:                       0.05  to  0.1 
In  fixing-baths  for  paper:                                                               0.025 
In  cold  bleaching,   intensifying,   reducing,   or   toning 

haths:                                                                                    0.025 
As  an  anti-spotting  bath   before  drying  film:                 0.05  to  0.1 
As  a  glass  cleaner:                                                                         0.2 

READERS  of  Life  may  recall  photographs  of  a 
duck  whose  feathers  had  been  moistened  with  a 
recently  introduced  wetting  agent.  It  was  then 
returned  to  its  pond,  was  unable  to  keep  its  balance  or  to 
swim  because  the  water  wetted  its  feathers,  and  was  spared 
the  humiliation  of  being  the  first  duck  to  drown  under  such 
extraordinary  circumstances  by  an  astonished  but  sym- 
pathetic audience. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  inform  amateur  photog- 
raphers that  the  material  used,  "Aerosol,"  is  now  on  the 
market,  and  that  my  careful  experimentation  with  it  over 
a  period  of  months  indicates  that  several  processes  become 
more  efficient  when  it  is  present  in  minute  quantities. 

My  own  interest  in  photographic  wetting  agents  is  not 
new.  For  more  than  five  years  I  have  been  testing  substances 
which  showed  promise,  including  soaps,  the  glycocholates, 
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the  fatty  alcohols,  and  the  sulphonates.  While  inert  chemi- 
cally, "Aerosol"  is  about  five  times  as  powerful  physically 
as  the  best  of  these.  Here,  briefly,  are  some  of  the  results 
I  have  had  with  it : 

Added  to  developing  solutions  in  a  strength  of  0.01% 
to  0.05%  (the  higher  strength  being  indicated  when  the 
water  is  hard,  containing  calcium  salts),  the  tendency  to 
"pinhole," — i.e.,  for  minute  emulsion  areas  to  remain  un- 
touched, hence  becoming  transparent  and  yielding  corre- 
sponding black  spots  on  prints — is  almost  entirely  elim- 
inated. The  developer  creeps  over  the  film  smoothly,  wetting 
it  uniformly.  The  need  for  agitation  is  decreased :  the  de- 
veloper is  so  evenly  absorbed  that  stagnant  processing  has 
not  thus  far  caused  streaks.* 

Print  development  becomes  easier.  A  smaller  quantity 
of  developer  may  be  used  since  the  problem  of  wetting  the 
surface  completely  is  simplified.  If  a  corner  of  the  paper 
emerges  from  the  liquid,  as  so  frequently  occurs,  it  will 
have  absorbed  so  much  that  there  is  less  risk  of  uneven 
development.  The  air-bells  which  used  to  cling  to  papers, 
and  which  the  Air  Corps  manual,  "Basic  Photography," 
advises  should  be  dealt  with  by  "immediately  following  the 
sheet  into  the  developer  with  one  hand  and  passing  the 
finger  tips  quickly  and  gently  over  the  surface  of  the  emul- 
sion" have  become  a  vexation  of  the  past. 

I  have  tested  an  even  dozen  film  and  print  developers, 
using  typical  formulas  based  on  metol-hydroquinone. 
amidol,  para-amidophenol,  glycin,  and  pyro  with  similar 
results. 

There  is  no  need  for  adding  a  wetting  agent  to  a  short- 
stop or  to  a  film-fixing  bath ;  but  experiments  made  for  the 
first  time  in  my  own  darkroom  indicate  that  "Aerosol" 

•  This  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  recommendation  of  indiscriminate  stagnant 
processing.  If  a  negative  would  normally  be  too  contrasty,  stagnant  processing 
will  lower  contrast  and  bring  out  shadow  detail.  But  in  the  average  negative,  the 
same  process,  while  emphasizing  shadow  detail,  would  cause  loss  of  crispness. 
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greatly  increases  the  efficiency  of  a  paper-fixing  solution. 
A  two-minute  submergence  in  a  fresh  bath  will  fix  any 
print,  provided  only  that  the  liquid  is  given  access  to  the 
entire  emulsion  surface;  but  when  large  numbers  of  prints, 
or  a  few  very  large  sheets  are  handled,  there  is  the  danger 
that  some  will  stick  together,  and  that  considerable  areas 
will  remain  unfixed.  A  fixing-bath  containing  "Aerosol" 
acquires  penetrating  power,  and  in  a  series  of  experiments, 
prints  which  had  been  squeegeed  together  face  to  face  after 
development,  short-stopping,  and  washing  were  submerged 
in  baths  which  were  identical  except  for  the  presence  of 
the  wetting  agent  in  one  of  them.  In  the  plain  bath  the 
prints  failed  to  fix  in  any  reasonable  time,  and  were  still 
light-sensitive  after  being  washed  and  dried.  In  the  treated 
bath,  the  prints  fixed  out  completely  in  from  four  to  fifteen 
minutes,  depending  on  the  thicknesses  of  their  bases,  be- 
cause the  solution  had  penetrated  through  their  backs.  It  is 
not  suggested  that  the  fixing  operation,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  photography,  should  be  performed  care- 
lessly because  of  these  facts;  but  it  is  suggested  that  im- 
perfect fixation  is  far  less  likely  to  occur  if  the  wetting 
agent  is  added. 

In  after-processing  the  use  of  the  material  is  valuable. 
It  has  been  the  practice  to  give  a  preliminary  water-bath  to 
emulsions  to  be  intensified,  reduced,  or  toned,  since  the 
immersion  promotes  uniform  reactions.  If,  however,  the 
first  solution  to  touch  the  dry  emulsion  contains  0.01% 
to  0.05%  of  "Aerosol,"  both  films  and  prints  are  instantly 
wetted,  and  an  even  effect  is  more  simply  had. 

All  wetting  agents  are  good  glass-cleaners,  or,  to  put  it 
the  other  way  around,  all  glass-cleaners  contain  wetting 
agents,  some  of  them  consisting  entirely  of  a  wetting  agent, 
water,  and  a  pinch  of  aniline  dye.  A  0.2%  "Aerosol" 
solution,  applied  to  enlarging-machine  or  printing-frame 
glasses,  and  then  wiped  off  with  a  old  linen  handkerchief, 
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is  a  better  cleaner  than  any  otlier  I  have  used,  leaving  them 
spotless  and  sparkling.  It  cleans  lens  surfaces  as  well,  but 
these  should  be  wiped  gently  with  soft  paper  of  the  "Kleen- 
ex" variety. 

An  0.05%  to  0.1%  solution  is  a  desirable  bath  for  fixed 
and  completely  washed  films.  After  being  rinsed  under  a 
spray  of  tap-water  to  remove  adherent  particles,  they  go 
into  a  tank  of  the  solution  for  a  minute  or  two.  They  may 
then  be  hung  up.  unsponged  and  untouched,  and  if  the 
rinse-water  has  not  been  too  hard,  may  be  expected  to  dry 
without  markings. 

THE  weaknesses  of  "Aerosol"  should  be  pointed  out. 
The  material  decomposes  when  heated,  hence  should 
not  be  added  to  either  the  Nelson  or  the  hypo-alum  toning 
batlis,  both  of  which  are  used  at  110°.  It  is  unaffected  by 
acids,  but  tends  to  decompose  and  to  salt  out  in  strongly 
alkaline  solutions.  If  the  amateur  uses  fine-grain  developers, 
whose  alkalinity  is  invariably  low,  there  is  no  objection  to 
adding  one  part  in  one  hundred  to  one  in  thirt}'  of  1% 
"Aerosol"  to  the  stock  solution  after  the  latter  has  cooled. 
(It  is  with  such  developers  that  the  effect  of  the  addition  is 
most  important,  since  "pinholes"  in  negatives  which  are  to 
be  greatly  enlarged  are  disastrous.)  With  developers  of 
normal  alkalinity,  the  wetting  agent  is  preferably  added 
just  before  use.  Should  a  precipitate  form  afterwards, 
either  in  the  bottle  to  which  the  developer  has  been  returned 
for  re-use,  or  in  the  tank  in  which  it  is  stored,  the  clear 
liquid  may  be  decanted  off,  and  half  the  original  quantity 
of  fresh  "Aerosol"  added.  The  so-called  "maximum  ener- 
g>'"  developers  are  used  once  only,  and  no  problems  arise. 
The  sam.e  is  true  of  print  developers :  the  wetting  agent  is 
added  when  making  up  the  working  solution,  which  is 
discarded  after  a  single  session. 

Decomposition  may  be  avoided  entirely  by  running  an 
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"Aerosol"  solution  through  a  roll-film  tank  before  intro- 
ducing the  developer,  or  by  dipping  cut-  or  film-pack  films 
into  an  open  tank  of  it.  If  a  roll-film  tank  has  been  used, 
the  "Aerosol"  solution  which  served  as  a  preliminary  bath 
should  be  saved,  and  after  the  completion  of  fixing  and 
washing,  may  be  run  in  again  for  a  few  minutes,  promoting 
spotless  drying  of  the  film.  With  open  tank  systems,  the 
same  tankful  may  be  used  as  the  preliminary  bath,  and 
again,  after  fixation  and  washing,  in  the  same  manner. 
Since  the  solution  keeps  indefinitely,  there  is  no  theoretical 
reason  why  we  should  discard  it;  practically,  there  is  tlie 
danger  that  one  insufficiently  washed  film  will  contaminate 
it  with  hypo,  and  since  the  cost  is  negligible,  I  prefer  to  use 
fresh  solution  for  each  batch  of  films. 

IT  is  an  interesting  experiment  to  place  10  ounces  of 
water  in  one  beaker,  and  9}i  of  water  and  34  ounce  of 
1%  "Aerosol"  in  another.  Take  an  old  negative  in  each 
hand,  count  seconds,  and  dip  them  simultaneously  for  one 
second.  Compare  the  results.  The  negative  which  entered 
the  plain  water  is  streakily  wetted,  with  some  adherent 
drops  and  visible  dry  areas;  the  other  is  completely  wet, 
with  no  streaking  at  all.  Yet  the  concentration  of  the  wet- 
ting agent  was  less  than  three  parts  in  ten  thousand. 

It  is  even  more  interesting  to  repeat  my  own  paper-fixing 
experiment:  make  a  series  of  identical  contact-prints;  de- 
velop, short-stop,  and  wash  them;  squeegee  them  together 
in  pairs,  and  after  marking  them  with  a  soft  pencil,  drop 
them  into  any  standard  fixing-bath  for  five,  ten,  fifteen, 
and  twenty  minutes.  Add  one  part  in  forty  (3  ounces  to 
the  gallon)  of  1%  "Aerosol"  to  the  same  bath,  and  repeat 
with  a  second  set  of  prints.  Do  not  agitate  the  sandwiches 
in  the  bath,  lest  they  separate.  Now  rinse  each  pair  under 
the  tap,  so  that  hypo  will  not  be  transferred  from  backs  to 
faces,  and  wash  the  lot  five  minutes.    Then,  with  a  glass 
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rod,  touch  the  faces  with  5%  sodium  sulphide,  which  dis- 
closes the  presence  of  unfixed  silver  by  forming  brown  or 
black  silver  sulphide,  and  compare  the  results. 

Eimer  &  Amend,  18th  Street  &  3rd  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  sell  "Aerosol  OT  clear,"  a  solution  of  solid  "Aerosol" 
and  water  in  a  mutual  solvent,  at  60  cents  a  pound  (about 
1  pint)  in  the  10%  concentration  and  at  95  cents  a  pound 
in  the  25%.  These  prices  apply  to  purchases  made  at  their 
store.  One-pound  mail-orders  will  be  filled  at  $1  for  the 
10%  concentrate  and  $1.25  for  the  25%,  and  these  charges 
include  special  packing  and  prepaid  parcel  post  to  any  point 
in  the  United  States. 

If  the  stronger  solution  is  bought,  the  cost  of  treating  a 
gallon  of  fixing-bath  is  well  under  a  cent,  and  that  of  treat- 
ing a  quart  of  developer  much  less.  After  diluting  the  25% 
clear  solution  with  24  volumes  of  water,  as  needed,  it  should 
then  be  filtered  through  paper  or  cotton-wool  prior  to  use 
to  remove  invisible  undissolved  particles.  The  10%  clear 
solution  may  be  diluted  with  9  volumes  of  water  to  make 
an  identical  1%  stock  solution  but  need  not  be  filtered,  a 
convenience  which  may  make  up  for  its  relatively  higher 
price.  The  filtration  of  the  25%  clear  solution  after  dilu- 
tion is  important,  as  "Aerosol"  particles  will  produce  trans- 
lucent spots  on  papers.  While  these  spots  disappear  com- 
pletely on  drying,  they  reappear,  colored,  if  the  papers  are 
subsequently  toned.  And  if  the  amateur  despairs  of  using 
up  the  large  quantity  of  1%  solution  which  he  can  concoct, 
he  may  dilute  it  with  still  more  water,  and  turn  out  a  really 
excellent  glass  cleaner  at  a  cost  of  less  than  a  cent  a  pint. 
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I  In  some  National  Parks,  ranger  naturalists  lead      | 

I      camera  trips,  guiding  picture  fans  to  good  shooting      | 
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THE  season  of  colds  is  now  at  hand  when  we  shall  be 
bombarded  by  claims  over  the  radio  and  elsewhere 
for  various  nostrums  designed  to  relieve  the  discom- 
fort of  colds.  Some  of  these  products  are  harmless;  some 
may  have  a  temporary  effect;  while  still  others  should  be 
used  with  caution,  if  at  all. 

The  custom  of  using  nose  drops  has  been  found  in  some 
cases  to  have  very  serious  after-effects.  They  should  never 
be  used  for  children  unless  specifically  prescribed  by  the 
family  physician  and  for  a  definite  period  only — not  when- 
ever someone  thinks  an  application  of  nose  drops  would  be 
good  for  baby's  sniffle.  Many  nose  drops  have  an  oil  base, 
which,  entering  the  lungs,  has  brought  on  a  form  of  pneu- 
monia to  which  infants  are  especially  susceptible.  Mineral 
oils  are  often  used  in  this  type  of  preparation  because  they 
keep  better  than  vegetable  oils.  They  may,  however,  easily 
be  drawn  into  the  lungs,  and  in  such  cases,  frequently  cause 
edema  or  watery  swelling  and  pneumonia.  Dr.  Rice,  New 
York  City  Health  Commissioner,  for  example,  has  warned 
that  mineral  oils  can  accumulate  in  the  lungs  and  remain 
there  for  life.  Unsaturated  vegetable  oils  which  are  rela- 
tively easily  emulsified  may  be  absorbed  by  the  tissues  or 
removed  by  expectoration.  Medical  authorities  point  out  that 
nose  drops  based  on  water  solutions,  however,  are  much 
safer  for  infants  and  children  than  those  having  any  kind 
of  oily  base. 

One  of  the  drugs  used  in  relieving  nose  congestions  and 
facilitating  easier  breathing  is  ephedrine.  Recently  the  State 
Laboratories  Department  of  North  Dakota  issued  a  very 
comprehensive  report  of  their  investigations  of  a  number 
of  different  brands  of  nose  drops  containing  ephedrine.  In 
this  connection,  the  report  pointed  out  that: 
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"Nasal  drops  composed  of  an  oily  base  may  be  dangerous 
to  health  especially  when  used  for  infants  and  young 
debilitated  children  since  the  oil  can  easily  enter  the  bron- 
chial tubes  and  the  lungs  and  cause  lipoid  pneumonia.  When 
oily  droplets  reach  the  lungs  they  give  rise  to  a  pulmonary 
reaction  similar  to  that  against  any  foreign  body.  The  white 
blood  corpuscles  tend  to  engulf  and  digest  the  droplets 
which  can  then  be  removed  by  expectoration.  A  part  of  the 
oil  which  may  not  be  removed  will  form  cysts  composed  of 
epithelial  cells  and  white  blood  corpuscles  surrounding  drop- 
lets of  oil. 

"Unsaturated  vegetable  oils  which  are  easily  emulsified 
are  largely  ingested  and  removed  from  the  body  by  expec- 
toration whereas  mineral  oils,  not  easily  emulsified,  are 
retained  to  a  considerable  extent  in  granulomatous  tissue. 
In  either  case  a  portion  of  the  lungs  is  filled  with  a  semi- 
solid to  solid  mass  which  interferes  with  normal  respiration. 
The  degree  of  severity  may  vary  considerably  and  may  be 
further  greatly  altered  by  infection  with  virulent  bacteria. 
Preparations  of  an  oily  nature  which  are  to  be  applied  to 
the  nasal  passages  should  have  a  caution  such  as  follows : 
'The  use  of  excessive  amounts  of  this  preparation  may  be 
dangerous.  Do  not  use  at  all  in  infants  and  younger  chil- 
dren except  on  competent  advice.' 

"Ephedrine,  the  active  ingredient  of  the  Chinese  drug, 
Ma  Huang,  is  used  in  nose  drops  because  of  its  local  action 
of  contracting  capillaries  and  shrinking  congested  mucosa 
thus  reducing  swelling  and  facilitating  easier  breathing. 
Ephedrine,  however,  has  the  systemic  effect  of  'stimulation 
of  the  peripheral  endings  of  the  sympathetic  nerves — result- 
ing in  contraction  of  the  arteries  and  a  consequent  increase 
in  blood  pressure,  a  dilation  of  the  pupil,  a  relaxation  of 
the  intestinal  and  bronchial  muscles  and  an  increase  in  blood 
sugar.'  (U.  S.  Dispensatory  22nd  edition).  Because  of  its 
systemic  action  it  should  not  be  used  in  certain  conditions. 
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"Since  it  is  absorbed  from  nasal  passages,  nose  drops  con- 
taining ephedrine  may  be  harmful  under  such  conditions 
and  should  have  a  caution  on  the  label  such  as:  'Frequent 
or  continued  use  may  cause  nervousness,  restlessness,  or 
sleeplessness.  Individuals  suffering  from  high  blood  pres- 
sure, heart  disease,  diabetes,  or  thyroid  trouble  should  not 
use  this  preparation  except  on  competent  advice.'  " 

North  Dakota  Analyzes  Popular  Brands 

Information  from  the  North  Dakota  report  on  those 
brands  which  are  believed  to  be  widely  or  generally  dis- 
tributed may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  Consumers'  Digest. 
While  the  brands  are  not  rated  in  the  customary  fashion, 
it  should  be  pointed  out,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  discus- 
sion, that  the  use  of  nose  drops  with  a  water  base  must  be 
assumed  to  be  safer  in  use  than  those  with  a  mineral  oil 
base.  Second  choice,  from  the  point  of  view  of  safety  in  use 
for  children,  would  go  to  products  with  a  vegetable  oil  base. 

Abbott's  Isohalant  (Abbott  Laboratories,  North  Chicago)  Base 
water.  Amount  of  ephedrine  alkaloid  found,  1.02%.  No 
caution  on  label  against  unsafe  use. 

Adrephine  (Parke  Davis  &  Co.,  Detroit)  Base,  water.  Amount 
of  ephedrine  (reported  as  ephedrine  sulphate)  found,  2.02%. 
No  caution  on  label  against  unsafe  use. 

Albomist  (McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.,  N.Y.C.)  Base,  mineral 
oil.  Amount  of  ephedrine  alkaloid  found,  0.86%.  No  caution 
on  label  against  unsafe  use.  Volume  of  contents  and/or 
active  ingredients  stated  but  not  on  face  of  label.  Carton 
judged  to  be  deceptive.    Percentage  of  ephedrine  not  stated. 

Groves  Emulsified  Nose  Drops  (Grove  Laboratories  Inc.,  St. 
Louis)  Base,  mineral  oil,  water,  gum.  Amount  of  ephedrine 
(reported  as  ephedrine  hydrochloride)  found,  0.86%.  Cau- 
tion given  on  label  but  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Percentage 
of  ephedrine  not  stated. 

Hill's  Nose  Drops  (The  Larned  Corp.,  N.Y.C.)  Base,  mineral 
oil.  Amount  of  ephedrine  alkaloid  found,  0.44%.  No  caution 
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on  label  against  unsafe  use.  Misleading  claims  as  to  safety 
in  use.  Volume  of  contents  and/or  active  ingredients  stated 
but  not  on  face  of  label.  Carton  judged  to  be  deceptive. 
Percentage  of  ephedrine  not  stated. 

Inhalit  Drops  (The  Penslar  Co.,  Detroit)  Base,  mineral  oil. 
Amount  of  ephedrine  alkaloid  found,  1.02%.  No  caution  on 
label  against  unsafe  use.  Carton  judged  to  be  deceptive. 

Mistol  Drops  (Stanco  Inc.,  Bayway,  N.  J.)  Base,  mineral  oil. 
Amount  of  ephedrine  alkaloid  found,  0.51%.  Caution  given 
on  label  but  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Percentage  of  ephedrine 
not  stated. 

Norwich  Nose  Drops  (Norwich  Pharmacal  Co.,  Norwich, 
N.  Y.)  Base,  vegetable  oil.  Amount  of  ephedrine  alkaloid 
found,  0.86%.  No  caution  on  label  against  unsafe  use.  Vol- 
ume of  contents  not  stated  on  label.  Percentage  of  ephedrine 
not  stated. 

Nyal  Nasal  Drops  with  Ephedrine  (Nyal  Co.,  Detroit)  Base, 
mineral  oil.  Small  amount  of  fatty  acid  or  vegetable  oil 
present.  Amount  of  ephedrine  alkaloid  found,  0.24%.  No 
caution  on  label  against  unsafe  use.  Not  all  active  ingredients 
were  stated  on  label.  Volume  of  contents  and/or  active 
ingredients  stated  but  not  on  face  of  label.  Percentage  of 
ephedrine  not  stated. 

Ny-Aqua  Nose  Drops  (Nyal  Co.)  Base,  water.  Amount  of 
ephedrine  (reported  as  ephedrine  sulphate)  found,  1.02%. 
No  caution  on  label  against  unsafe  use.  Volume  of  contents 
and/or  active  ingredients  stated  but  not  on  face  of  label. 
Percentage  of  ephedrine  not  stated. 

Penetro  Nose  Drops  (St.  Joseph  Laboratories,  Memphis, 
Tenn.)  Base,  mineral  oil.  Small  amount  of  fatty  acid  or 
vegetable  oil  present.  Amount  of  ephedrine  alkaloid  found, 
0.24%.  No  caution  on  label  against  unsafe  use.  Volume  of 
contents  not  stated  on  label.  Percentage  of  ephedrine  not 
stated. 

Penslar  Nose  Drops  (The  Penslar  Co.,  Detroit)  Base,  mineral 
oil.  Amount  of  ephedrine  alkaloid  found,  0.96%.  No  caution 
on  label  against  unsafe  use.  Carton  judged  to  be  deceptive. 

Vicks  Va-Tro-Nol  (Vick  Chemical  Co.,  N.Y.C.)  Base,  mineral 
oil.  Amount  of  ephedrine  alkaloid  found,  0.33%.  No  caution 
on  label  against  unsafe  use.  Carton  judged  to  be  deceptive. 
Percentage  of  ephedrine  not  stated. 
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N(HE  motion  picture  ratings  which  follow  are  based 
upon  an  analysis  of  the  reviews  which  have  ap- 
peared in  34  different  periodicals  (see  Consumers' 
Digest,  January,  1940,  page  59,  for  names). 

The  figures  preceding  the  title  of  the  picture  indicate  the 
number  of  critics  who  have  rated  the  film  AA  (highly 
recommended),  A  (recommended),  B  (intermediate),  and 
C  (not  recommended).  Thus  "Pride  and  Prejudice"  is 
highly  recommended  by  12  critics,  recommended  by  8,  and 
rated  intermediate  by  2. 

Ratings  are  revised  monthly  by  recording  the  opinions 
of  additional  reviewers. 

Audience  suitability  is  indicated  by  "A"  for  adults,  "Y" 
for  young  people  (14-18),  and  "C"  for  children,  at  the  end 
of  each  line. 

Descriptive  abbreviations  are  as  follows: 

adv — adventure  mel — melodrama 

biog — biography  mus-com — musical  comedy 

com — comedy  mys — mystery 

cr — crime  and  capture  of  criminals  nov — dramatization  of  a  novel 

doc — documentary  rom — romance 

dr — drama  soc — social -problem  drama 

hist — founded  on  historical  incident  trav — travelogue 

zves — western 

AA  A          B  C 

1  —        —  —  Adventures   of    Chico    adv  AY  C 

—  12  2  After  Mein  Kampf?  doc  AY 

11  4          2  —  All  This  and  Heaven  Too  dr  A 

8         11  2        —        Andy  Hardy  Meets  Debutante...  COOT /4FC 

—  12  1         Angels   Over   Broadway    dr  A 

1  5  5         16        Anne  of  Windy  Poplars com  AY C 

—  ~  2        —        Ape,  The    mel  AY 

—  —  4  6        Argentine  Nights  mus-com  AYC 

4  2  2        —        Arise  My  Love  com-dr  A  Y 
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2  Before  I  Hang   melAY 

2  Black    Diamonds    mel  A  Y 

—  Blondie   Has   Servant  Trouble. .  .com /iFC 

—  Boom  Town   adv AY 

—  Boys  from  Syracuse    com  A  Y 

6  Boys  of  the  City  com-mel AY 

1  Bride  Wore  Crutches   com-mel  AY 

—  Brigham   Young,   Frontiersman hist  AY 

—  Brother    Orchid    com-mel  A 

1  Calling  All   Husbands    com  AY C 

3  Captain   Caution    mel  A  Y 

1  Captain  Is  a  Lady   com  A  Y 

1  Carolina   Moon    mus-wes  A  YC 

—  Charlie  Chan  at  the  Wax  Museum .  mys  A  Y 

—  Cherokee    Strip    wes  A  YC 

—  Christmas  in  July  com  A  YC 

—  City  for  Conquest   mel  A  Y 

—  Colorado    hist-zves  A  YC 

4  Comin'   Round  the  lAountain. ..  .com  AYC 

2  Cross  Country  Romance   com  A  YC 

3  Dance,  Girl,  Dance  rom  A  Y 

—  Dcmcing  on  a  Dime   mus-com AY 

—  Date  with  Destiny,  A   mel  A 

2  Devil's   Island    mel  A 

3  Diamond   Frontier   mel  A  Y 

—  Dispatch  from  Reuters   hist-dr AYC 

3  Doomed  to  Die   mys-mel AY 

1  Down   Argentine   Way    mus-com AY 

—  Dr.  Kildare  Goes  Home   dr AY 

5  Dr.  Christian  Meets  the  Women com  A 

2  Dreaming   Out   Loud    com  A  YC 

—  Drums  of  the  Desert   mel  A  Y 

—  Dulcy     com  A  YC 

—  3  1  Earl  of  Puddlestone   com  AYC 

—  —  1  East  of  the  River  socAY 

—  1        —  Everything  Is  Rhythm  rom  A  YC 

—  False  Rapture   mel  A 

2  Five  Little  Peppers  in  Trouble. .  .com  AYC 

2  Flowing  Gold  mel  A  Y 

19  2  1        —  Foreign   Correspondent    mel  AY 

2  Four  Sons   m^l AY 

2  Fugitive,   The    mel  A 

2  Fugitive  from  a  Prison  Camp tnel AY 

1  Fugitive   from   Justice    mel  A  Y 

2  Gay  Caballero  wes  AYC 

—  Ghost  Breakers   mys-com  A  Y 
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C 

1  Girl  from  Avenue  A com  A  YC 

—  Girl  from  God's  Country   mel AY 

2  Girl  from  Havana   mel  AY 

5  Girls  of  the  Road   soc AY 

1  Glamour  for  Sale  mel  AY 

2  Gold  Rush  Maizie  mel  A 

1  Golden  Fleecing   com  A  YC 

2  Golden   Gloves    mel  AY  C 

2  Grand  Ole  Opry  mus AY 

—  Great  Dictator,  The  com  A  YC 

—  Great    McGinty    com  A  Y 

1  Great  Profile   com  A  Y 

—  Haunted  Honeymoon mys-com AY 

—  Haunted   House    mys  A  Y 

—  He   Stayed  for  Breakfast   com  A 

Hell's  Cargo   mel  AY 

1  Here  Is   Ireland   trav  A  YC 

—  Hired  Wife  com  AY 

—  Hit  Parade  of  1941   mus-com AY 

—  Hold  That  Woman  mel  AY 

4  Hot  Steel  mel  AY 

—  Howards  of  Virginia hist  A  YC 

—  Hullabaloo    com  A  YC 

■ —  I  Love  You  Again  com  A 

2  I  Married  Adventure  ckIv  AYC 

—  I'm  Nobody's  Sweetheart  Novr.  .com  AYC 
2  I'm  Still  Alive   drAY 

1  I  Take  This  Oath  m^l AY 

2  I  Want  a  Divorce  dr  A 

—  I  Was  cm  Adventuress  mys  A  Y 

—  Kit  Carson  wes AYC 

—  Knute  Rockne  All  American biog  A  YC 

2  Laddie mel  A  YC 

4  Ladies  Must  Live    com-rom.  A  Y 

—  Lady  in  Question dr  AY 

—  Land  of  Liberty   doc  AYC 

1  Last    Alarm    mel  AY 

1  Laughing  at  Danger   mys-mel  A  Y 

3  Leather   Pushers    com  AY 

2  Leopard  Men  of  Africa trav  A  Y 

—  Little  Bit  of  Heaven  com  A  YC 

—  Lone  Wolf  Meets  a  Lady   mys AY^ 

—  Long  Voyage  Home  adv AY 

3  Love,  Honor,  and  Oh  Baby . . com-mel  AY 
2  Lucky   Cisco   Kid    ttfes  A  YC 

—  Lucky   Partners    com  A  Y 

—  Mad  Men  of  Europe  mel  A  Y 
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3        Manhattan  Heartbeat   mel  A  Y 

—  Man  I  Married  dr AY 

—  Man  Who  Talked  Too  Much mel  AY 

2        Margie     mus-com  AY 

2  Marked    Men    cr AY 

—  Maryland    dr  A  YC 

—  Meet  the  Wildcat  mys  A  Y 

1         Melody  and  Moonlight  com  A  Y 

1  Men  Against  the  Sky  adv AY 

—  Mexican  Spitfire  Out  West  com  AY 

3  Military    Academy    met  A  YC 

2  Millionaires  in  Prison  com-mel AY 

2  Money   and   the   Woman    mel  A  Y 

3  Moon  Over  Burma mel  AY 

—  Mortal   Storm    nov  A 

3        Mummy's  Hand mel  A  Y 

—  My  Love  Came  Back  com  A  Y 

1         Mystery   Sea   Raider    adv  A  YC 

—  Northwest   Mounted  "PoYLct . . .  .hist-mel  AY 

—  No  Time  for  Comedy com  A  Y 

—  or   Swimmin'   Hole,   The    drAYC 

3  One  Crowded  Night   dr  AY 

1         On  the  Spot   mys-mel  A  Y 

4  Out  West  with  the  Peppers com  AY  C 

—  Over  the  Moon  com  A 

4        Passport  to  Alcatraz cr  AY 

—  Pastor    Hall     hist-mel  A 

1  Phantom  Raiders    mel  A  Y 

—  Pier    13    com-mel  AY 

2  Pop  Always  Pays   com  A  Y 

—  Pride  and  Prejudice nov  AY 

—  Prison   Camp    mel  AY 

3  Private  Affairs com  A  Y 

7        Public  Deb  No.  1   rom AY 

2        Quarterback,  The   com  A  YC 

—  Queen  of  Destiny hiog  A  YC 

2        Queen  of  the  Mob  cr  A 

2        Queen  of  the  Yukon   mel  AY 

1  Ramparts  We  Watch  hist  AY 

—  Rangers  of  Fortune mel  A  YC 

—  Return  of  Frank  James   mel  A  Y 

—  Rh5rthm  on  the  River mus-com  AYC 

2  River's   End    mel  AY 

1         Sailor's   Lady    com  A 

1         Scatterbrain  com  A  YC 
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Sea  Hawk  advAYC 

Secret    Seven    cr  A  YC 

Sing,  Dance,  Plenty  Hot   com  AY 

Sky  Bandits    melAY 

Sky  Murder  mel-niys  A  Y 

Slightly  Tempted  com-mel  A Y 

So  This  Is  London com  A  Y 

So  You  Won't  Talk com  AYC 

South  of  Pago  Pago   adv  A  Y 

South  to  Karanga  adv  AY 

Spies   in    the    Air    mys  A  Y 

Spring  Parade  mus-romAYC 

Stranger  on  the  Third  Floor mys  A 

Sporting   Blood    dr AY 

Street  of  Memories mel AY 

Strike   Up  the  Bemd    mit^-com AYC 

Suicide  Legion  dr  AY 

Susan  and  God  com  AY 

That  Gang  of  Mine   mel  AYC 

They  Drive  by  Night   mel  A 

They  Knew  What  They  Wanted dr  A 

Thief  of  Bagdad  fan  AYC 

Third  Finger,  Left  Hand  com  A 

Three  Faces  West   soc AY 

Time  in  the  Sun  trav AY 

Tom   Brown's   School  Days nor  AYC 

Too  Many  Girls mus-com AY 

Tugboat  Annie  Sails  Again. .  .com-mel  AYC 

Up  in  the  Air  com-mys  AY 

Villain  Still  Pursued  Her  com  A  Y 

Way  of  All  Flesh  mel  AY 

We  Who  Are  Young  soc  A 

Westerner,    The    wes AYC 

When  the  Daltons  Rode  mel  A  Y 

Wildcat  Bus   viel AY 

World  in  Flames   doc  AY 

Wyoming    wes  A  YC 

Yesterday's  Heroes dr  AYC 

Young   People    com  A  YC 

You're  Not  So  Tough com-mel  AY 

Youth  Will  Be  Served  com  AYC 

Yukon   Flight    mel  A  YC 
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Acne,  5:53ff. 

Advertising,  reasons  for,  5:5. 

Aerosol,  a  wetting  agent,  use  of 
in  photography,  6:47fF. 

Air  conditioning,  l:30ff. 

Allergy,  as  cause  of  acne,  5:54f. 

Antifreeze  solutions  and  recom- 
mendations of,  4:27fF. 

Aspirin,  2:21flF. 

Asthma,  2:46. 

Automobiles,  an  engineer  looks 
at  1941  models,  6:lflF. 

Berthold,  Louise,  5:34. 

Blankets,  part-rayon,  fire  haz- 
ard from,  2:48. 

Bread,  homemade  and  bakers', 
5:19ff. 

Broilers,  electric  table,  and  rec- 
ommendations of,  3:33ff. 

Brushes,  5:24ff. 

Budgets,  l:56ff. 

Caffein  in  tea,  2:58. 

Can  sizes,  3:35. 

Christmas  tree  lighting  sets, 
general  buying  advice  on,  6:8. 

Clocks,  electric,  and  recommen- 
dations of,  5:39ff. 

Clothing,  "flexible  glass,"  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages 
of,  4:  Iff. 

Coal: 

intelligent  buying  of,  5:lfF; 
proper  selection  of  and 
method  of  firing,  6:45f. 

Coats,  fur,  4:21ff. 

Communist  infiltration: 

in  cookbook,  3:47ff;  in  new 
magazine  institute,  6:17fF. 

Consumers : 

influence  in  advertising,  3:46; 
and  new  F.D.&C.  Act,  4:llff. 

Corn : 

government  grades  for,   1:9; 


listings  of  brands,  1 :9f. 

Corsets,  general  buying  advice 
on,  5:58f. 

Cosmetics,  labeling  of,  4:llf. 

Creams,  face,  and  recommenda- 
tions of,  4:44ff. 

Darkrooms : 

darkness  in,  l:36ff;  plan  for, 

2:40ff;      plans      for,     cont'd, 

4:48ff. 
Deafness,   review   of   books   on, 

4:5ff. 
Developers,  photo,  5:45ff. 
Diamonds,  5:50ff. 
Diseases,  oral,  causes  of,  2:39. 
Dishes,  colored,  1 :41f. 
Ditchett,  Bernice,  1:19;  2:21. 
Drugs,  see  specific  name. 
Drugs,  labels  of,  4:12ff. 

Electric  clocks  and  recommen- 
dations of,  5:39ff. 

Electric  irons,  general  buying 
advice  on,  5:44. 

Electric  water  heaters  and  rec- 
ommendations of,  4:55ff. 

Face  powder  and  recommenda- 
tions of,  5:6ff. 

Facsimile  recorders,  and  dia- 
gram for  attaching,  3:27ff. 

Fats,  cooking,  6:33fF. 

Feet,  checking  children's,  5:9ff. 

Fingernails,  care  of  and  pol- 
ishes for,  with  brand  recom- 
mendations, 3:  Iff. 

Fire  hazard  from  part-rayon 
blankets,  2:48. 

Flatirons,  electric,  general  buy- 
ing advice  on,  5:44. 

Floors,  cleaning  of,  3:5f. 

"FM": 

and  television,  general  discus- 
sion of,  3:27ff;  and  new  1941 
radios,  6:42f. 
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Food  blenders  and  recommenda- 
tions of,  6:9ff. 

Food,  Drug,  &  Cosmetic  Act,  la- 
beling under,  4:llfF. 

Food  grades,  see  Grades,  food. 

Foods,  new  label  requirements 
of,  4:14f. 

Foundation  garments,  general 
buying  advice  on,  5:58f. 

Fruit,  selecting  fresh,  5:52. 

Fuel,  for  house  heating,  5:  Iff. 

Furniture,  "borax,"  3:45f. 

Furs,  durability,  4:21ff. 

Gadgets,  1:46;  2:20;  3:10; 
4:20;  5:17. 

Gasoline,  summer  grades,  and 
recommendations  of,  2:34ff. 

Gelatin : 

origin,  l:15f;  protein  content, 
l:16f;  therapeutic  claims  for, 
1:17;  using  plain,  1:18. 

Gilbert,  Kenneth  F.,  1:30;  2:7; 
5:1;  6:45. 

Girdles,  general  buying  advice 
on,  5:58f. 

"Glass"  clothing,  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of,  4:  Iff. 

Grades,  food: 
for  string  beans,  1 :7;  for  ker- 
nel corn,  1:9;  for  cream  style 
corn,  1:9;  for  canned  pears, 
2:26f;  misrepresentation  of 
and  lack  of  for  pineapple, 
3:18ff. 

Grueninger,  Walter  F.,  1:11; 
2:29;  3:23;  4:33;  5:27;  6:29. 

Hamburger,  pork  in,  5:38. 

Hands,  care  of,  3:  Iff. 

Hay  fever,  2:46. 

Hazards  to  health: 

in  using  vivid-colored  dishes, 
l:41f;  of  methanol  (wood  al- 
cohol), 4:29;  from  use  of  nose 
drops,  6:53ff. 

Hearing  aids,  review  of  books 
on,  4:5ff. 

Heat,  relief  from,  2:47. 

Heaters,  electric  water,  and  rec- 
ommendations of,  4:55ff. 


Heating,  house: 

by  various  types  of  coal, 
5: Iff;  tending  the  fire  for, 
6:45f. 

Hocus  Focus,  discussion  of  pho- 
tography,  l:36ff;  2:40ff; 
3:36ff;  4:48ff;  5:45ff;  6:47ff. 

Humidity,  proper  amount  of  in- 
door, l:31ff. 

Installment  buying,  review  of 
three  pamphlets,  2:7ff. 

Institute  of  Standards,  back- 
ground of  and  nature  of  sup- 
port, 6:17ff. 

In  the  Groove,  information  for 
record  buyers,  l:llf;  2:29ff; 
3:23f;  4:33f;  5:27f;  6:29f. 

Ironing  boards  and  recommen- 
dations of,  5:31ff. 

Irons,  electric,  general  buying 
advice  on,  5:44. 

Ivy  poisoning: 

treatment  of,  l:20ff. 

Kitchens : 

efficient    arrangements    of, 

3:26;  safety  in,  5:18. 
Knerr,   Robert   S.,   1:43;    2:17; 

3:7;  4:17;  5:13;  6:13. 

LaBelle,  M.  F.,  3:41;  4:1;  5:9. 
Labeling  under   Food,  Drug,  & 

Cosmetic  Act,  4:llff. 
Labels,  for  leather  goods,  6:27. 
Lard,  6:33ff. 

Leather,  in  luggage,  6:23ff. 
Lighting     sets     for     Christmas 

trees,  buying  advice  on,  6:8. 
Lightning,  how  to  avoid,  3:58f. 
Liquefiers,  electric,  6:9ff. 
Little    Digests,    brief    items    of 

consumer  interest,  1 :43ff ; 

2:17ff;   3:7ff;   4:17ff;    5:13ff; 

6:13ff. 
Luggage,  how  to  select,  6:22ff. 

McCall's  Institute  of  Standards, 
objectives  and  nature  of  sup- 
port, 6:17ff. 

Motion  picture  ratings,  l:60ff; 
2:60ff;  3:60ff;  4:60ff;  5:60ff; 
6:57ff. 
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Nail  polishes,  3:  Iff. 
Nose     drops     and     listings     of, 
6:53ff. 

Oils,  cooking',  and  recommenda- 
tions of,  6:33ff. 
Ointments,  skin,  5:55f. 

Pears,  canned,  and  listings  of, 
2:26ff. 

Peas: 

canned  and  listings  of,  4:40ff; 
frozen  and  listings  of,  4:40ff. 

Pepperburg,  Roy  L.,  3:27. 

Permanent  wave  solutions  and 
listings  of,  2:  Iff. 

Phillips,  M.  C,  3:47;  6:17. 

Phonograph  records,  ratings  of, 
l:13f;  2:32f;  3:24f;  4:35f; 
5:28ff;  6:31f. 

Photography,  see  Hocus  Focus. 

Photographic  supplies: 
changing  -  bags,      l:38f;      re- 
touching   equipment,    3:36ff; 
Aerosol,  6:47ff. 

Pimples,  causes  of,  5:53ff. 

Pineapple,  canned,  misinforma- 
tion about  grades  for,  3:18ff. 

Poison  ivy,  see  Ivy  poisoning. 

Poisoning,-  metallic,  colored 
dishes  as  a  possible  source  of, 
l:41f. 

Powders,  face,  and  recommen- 
dations of,  5:6ff. 

Presby,  William  T.,  2:55. 

Radio  sets,  selecting  good  1941 
models,  6:39ff. 

Radio  stations,  change  in  oper- 
ating frequencies  of,  6:14. 

Records,  see  Phonograph  rec- 
ords. 

Refrigerators  for  1940: 
improvements,  l:23f;  operat- 
ing  costs,    l:24f;    recommen- 
dations of,  l:26ff. 

Restaurants,  test  for  good,  6:28. 

Retouching  for  amateur  photog- 
raphers, 3:36ff. 

Rugs,  buying  advice  on,  3:53ff. 


Safety : 
in  bathrooms,  5:12;  in  kitch- 
ens, 5:18. 

Sales      tactics,      l:51ff;      4:19; 
5:34ff. 

Salves,  skin,  5:55f. 

Sewing  machines,  sales  tactics, 
l:51ff. 

Shoes : 

ladies'  walking,  general  buy- 
ing advice  on,  3:41ff;  "elasti- 
glass,"  4:4,  4:43;  children's, 
buying  advice  on,  5:9ff. 

"Short  weight,"  4:37ff. 

Soaps : 
as  a  protection  against  germs, 
6:7;    Castile,  irritating  qual- 
ity of,  6:15. 

Sodium   perborate,   labeling   of, 
1 :44. 

Silk  stockings,  care  of,  4:53f. 

Sizes  of  cans,  3:35. 

Sommerfeld,  Edna,  5:58. 

Stanyon,   Florine,  1:51. 

String  beans: 
government  grades  for,   1:7; 
listings  of  brands,  1:8. 

Sunburn  preventives,  l:47ff. 

Tea,  2:55ff. 

Telephones,  use  of  by  salesmen, 

5:34ff. 
Television    and    "PM."    general 

discussion  of,  3:27ff. 
Tenderay  beef,  1 :44. 
Toys,  picking  educational,  6:44. 
Travel,  American,  l:lff;  2:49ff. 
Tyarks,   Fredric   E.,   1:1;   2:49. 

Vegetables,    selecting    fresh, 

5:52. 
Vinylite,  4:  Iff. 
Vitamin  C  in  canned  and  frozen 

peas,  4:40. 
Vitamins,  in  cooking,  6:12. 

Waffle  irons,  2:13ff. 
Water,  heating  costs  of,  4:57ff. 
Water  heaters,  electric,  4:55ff. 
Way,  Mary,  1:56. 
Weir,  Jean,  2:47. 
Wilde,     Percival,     1:36;     2:40: 
3:36;  4:5;  4:48;  5:45;  6:47. 
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A  mrrrg  (UfirtBtmaa 


Praap^roua  Npui  f  f  ar! 


When  the  old  gentleman  with  whiskers 
pokes  his  nose  down  our  chimney  he  is  one 
intruder  we  do  not  resent.  He  symbolizes 
a  time  of  good-will,  of  true  thoughtfulness 
toward  our  fellowmen.  Mingled  with  these 
emotions  is  the  thought  of  the  end  of  an- 
other year,  the  threshold  of  a  New  Year, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  New  Year. 

So  let  us  all  hail  the  coming  of  the  old 
gentleman.  May  we  never  lose  touch  with 
the  spirit  which  he  symbolizes. 

And  to  all  readers,  friends,  contributors. 
Consumers'  Digest  expresses  a  most  sincere 
wish  for  a  Merry,  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
most  Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year. 


1^  How   About    §iolving   Those  & 

%  "Hard-to-<;et'€liristiiias<;ifis?  § 

J^  All   of  us   are  puzzled  over  some  of  our  ^ 

S;  Christmas    gifts.     There    are    always    a    few  ^ 

^  people  the  usual   assortment  of  ties,   shirts,  ® 

^  socks,  candy,  books,  trinkets,  gadgets,  et  al  ^& 

^  does  not  fit.    And,  besides,  you  want  to  give  ^ 

^  something    you    know    will    be    appreciated,  ^ 

f  something  which  will  be  truly  worth  while  ^ 

and  remembered  after  the  Christmas  tree  has  w 

^  reached  the  ash  can.  ^ 

gg  Consumers'  Digest  recommends  as  a  most  ^ 

3R  fitting  Christmas  remembrance  a  year's  sub-  Sr 

^  scription  to  —  can  you  guess  —  Consumers*  ^ 

f  Digest.   Inexpensive,  too,  for  even  when  you  ^ 

are  filled  with  the  holiday  spirit,  dollars  and  38 

f  cents  have  something  to  say  about  what  a  ^ 

gift  shall  be.  & 

%  You  know  Consumers'  Digest.    You  know  ^ 

®  which  of  your  friends  will  truly  appreciate  it,  ^ 

7^  To  help  you,  special  gift  rates  of  two  sub-  w 

g  scriptions  for  ^2.75  and  only  ^1.00  for  any  ^ 

jm  additional  in  a  group,  are  quoted.  ^ 

g  !^ee  Page  33cl  For  Order  Blaiiki^  ^ 


